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The Financier’s Position 
In Consumer Credit 
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to serve the nation for an-| Writer Maintains That Post-War Growth of Foreign. Trade Will Be Vice-President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis 

aoe ee oer Tee Only Temporary and Will Not Supply a Permanent Basis for Increased | Banker Predicts Large Post-War Consumer Credit Demand but Holds 
tional elec- Employment. Looks for Industrialization Abroad as Reducing Foreign Temporary Shortage of Consumers’ Durable Goods Will Deter Instalment 
tion, Nov. 7, Demand for American Goods and. Points Out-Possibility of Renewal of Purchases. Views Need for Consumer Goods as Astronomical and as 


President 
Roosevelt de- 
feated his Re- 
publican 
opponent, 
Thomas. E. 


Consumer Credit Facilitates Consumption, Banks Will Be Ready to Extend 
Consumer Credit. Asserts He Has No Real Concern That the Nation 
Will Become Mired in a Colossal Consumer Credit Debt and Sees No 
| Danger in Removal of Government Controls at End of War. 


Import Restrictions. Recommends Creation of a Permanent Federal 
Commission Whose Duty Will Be to Study Undeveloped Regions and 
To Encourage Direct Investment in Places Providing Raw Materials and 
Finished Goods Markets. 


Unless we in the United States analyze: the probable post-war 
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Dewey, Gov- The purpose of this conference has been defined in part as: (a) To | 
ernor of New scramble for trade among the world’ s nations in a rather er cold- ‘blooded | | provide more jobs:in.the post-war era, and (b) To serve the interests 
York. feet-on-the- » « of the distrib- 

The Associ- ground mat- a ae se 
ated. P.ress, ter - of - fact R ilr ads [ d stri Is Pp st W . 
pointing out manner -many a 0 VS. n u a p 0 ws ar very great ex- 
on Nov. 8 that of our people tent, consum- 


the Demo- are doomed to 





cratic Party disappoint- Railroad Expert Ascribes the Widening Price Spread Between Rails and bela beg 
preee p agen — : It is Industrials as Due More to Non-Payment of Dividends Than to Poor Rail- | j . “achieving 
chenthtek Cth Geom se adceat road Earnings. Holds Rails Will Follow Trend of both of these 


President Roosevelt 


umph at the 
Capiiel as wel) as at the White 


iso- 
lationism and 


post-war 





Bteiamajority with votes to spare; | sirable aware- 
and snatched*16 ‘seats from. the | eetthccaening 
Republicans» in, the House while | world respon- 
losing only two of their own. 

“With 12 Senate races still to be 
decided, Democrats counted 51 
certain Senate seats compare 


their consequent repercussions Dow-Jon : f the Nati ing Con- 
; , : : -Jones Railroad averages and the Dow-Jones ore ational Marketing Con 
with 58 they hold in the present | upon the job situation. I refer to Industrial averages, nese seem to indicate that ference of the Chamber of Com- 
session. -The Republicans tallied | world trade not as a minor inci-| the industrials in this country can be prosperous atrick 8. McGinnis | merce of the United States in New 
up 32, counting holdovers, con- dent in international relations but | jn the post-war period; and the same set of conditions will cause the | York City on Oct. 27, 1944. 


(Continued on page 2046) 








Interstate 


among nations. 
look at those factors which under- 
lie foreign or world trade. 
y do we trade across inter- 
(Continued on page 2025) 


Dr. 


E. Van Cleef 


sibilities. Nevertheless, it is equal- 
ly essential for ovr own future 
well-being that we recognize the 
limitations of world. trade and 


|in recognition of the vital part 
which it plays in the relations 


So let us first 
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Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 











By PATRICK B. McGINNIS* 


Industrials and Because of Reduced Capitalization 
Due to Reorganizations and Debt Reductions the 
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Eleven years ago, last month, the Dow-Jones 
railroad averages sold at about 39. Eleven years 
ago the same time the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages sold at about 80. Today the railroad Dow- 
Jones Averages closed up about $2 from that 11 - 
year price, and the industrial averages closed to- 
day at about 147, up from 80 11 years ago. The 
price spread now, of 105 points, between the 


; “ie a d ibu- 
House, stated: that our lead- Rails Are Now in Better Financial Condition. Con- Mon’ anole 
A mite Rae mater ee ae | | eae sae siders Rail Bonds, Particularly the New “Incomes,” entirely upon’ 
_, Administration-would lose control | | thinking inthe | Are Cheap and Asserts Competition of the Methet 3 rab me 
of both Houses of Congress, the ‘post-war years wen Ever Prove yor a What say Crowd . Seow ies tere 
S _Demoerats made certain of a Sen- | toward a Ge- sik r Creates - depends upon , 





ruin of railroad industry; and this afternoon, among other things, I 
am going to attempt to. prove to you that in my opimion the spread is 


3 oi extempeoraneous address by Mr. McGinnis, a parinues of Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, Members of the New York Stock Exchange, before the Assoc? er of 


Customers Brokers. in the Governors’ Room of the N. Y. Steck Exch., Nov. 


(Continued on page 2040) 


, 1944. 
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,er credit can 





demand. and «~~: 
purchasing 


objectives. 
Production 





power. Con- 

sumer, purchasing power leans 
heavily upon consumer credit, 
particularly with respect to con- 


*An address by Mr. Cravens be- 





(Continued .on page 2038) 
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Actual Trading Markets, always 
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Trading Markets in: 


U. Sn Spgarov 
R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 





| BROWN COMPANY, Common & 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
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Consolidated Machine Tool Units 
_Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
LaFrance Indust., Com. & Pfd. 
Mayflower Hotel, Common 
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Telecoin, Com. & Pfd. 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Bell Teletype N. Y. 








*International 


Power Securities 
612s and 7s 


Savoy Plaza 
3/63, 1956 


* Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4670 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 











Byrndun Corp. 


Indiana Limestone 


Income 6s, 1952 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Gs, 1936 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Eastern Corp. 
Convertible 5’s, ’53 


Fashion Park. Common 


New England Public Service 
Preferreds 


Warner & Swasey 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 


Sreenedompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 


Bell Teletypes—-NY 1-1126 & 1127 
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Post War Prospects 





Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc. 


Common 


Memorandum on request 


70 PINE ST., N. ¥. 5 WiHiteh ome 4 
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The Manufacturer’s Position 


In Price 


Control 


By HOWARD E. BLOOD* 

Chairman, National Asseciation of Manufacturers 
President, Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, Detroit 
Industrialist Attacks Proposed Policy of Office of Price Administration 
to Limit Post-War Prices on Certain Manufactured: Equipment to 1942. 


Levels. Claims this 


Policy Will Mean Profit Control. 
Raw Materials Have Increased and Labor Productivity Has Decreased _,. 
and Maintains that. Profit Differentials Must Be Maintained 


Says Costs of | 


if Private | 


Enterprise Is to Continue and Full Employment Be Accomplished. 


At the start, I should like to point out that the manufacturer’s | the New York and Sa. Francisco | 
interest in reconversion and oe Sakcieestonam does not end with the: Stock Exchanges. 





solution to his 
own manufac- 
turing prob- 
lems. His in- 
terest extends 
through his 
channels of 
distribution, 
and clear into 
the homes of 
the people 
who buy his 
products; it 
extends into 
the homes. of 
the people 
whom he em- 
ploys. For 
rapid or slow 
re conversion, 
rapid or slow 
reemployment 
of the boys demobilized from war | 
industries and those who come) 
home from overseas, will im-| 
portantly affect the fortunes of | 
almost everyone in our great land. | 
The statement recently attrib- | 
uted to Vice President Wallace, | 
that manufacturers had to be | 
dragged. into war production by | 
the scruff of their necks, was an | 
obvious falsehood. I know of no) 








Heward E. Blood 


manufacturers who were not eager | 


to contribute their utmost to war 
production, but I know of many 
who suffered inconceivable de- 
lays while confusion reigned at 
the top and of many who went 
ahead at their own risk and be- 
fore they had contracts—and thus 
saved time and bloodshed. 

And now we seem to have 
reached the peak of war produc- 
tion demands and possibly to be 


'try must not 
‘be permitted 





very near the time when, even 


before final victory, war produc- | 


tion must be cut back 40%, 50%, | 
yes, maybe 60 to 75% 
Anyone who can do anything 





*An address made by Mr. Blood 
before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States Marketing 
Conference in New York City, 
Oct. 23, 1944. 

(Continued on page 2030) 


Vice-President Wallace Proposes 
Tax Exemption For New <feher ce 


In an address delivered at a dinner. given by “Business Men For 
Roosevelt” at the Hotel Commodore on Nov. 2, and entitled “The New 


>. 


World of Busi- 
ness,” Vice- 
Pr e sident 
Henry A. Wal- 
lace, after 
stating that 
“vrivate co.n- 
trol of the 
tools.of indus- 


through whim 
or anger or 
avarice to lock 
the gates while 
men starve,” 
' expressed the 
belief that 

“our <Amer- 
ican system of 
free enterprise 
|may provide 
‘adequate jobs, if there 
ficient imagination and confidence 
among business leaders and their 
bankers.” 

Among “concrete proposals” for 
expanding business, “with jobs 
and plenty”, he listed in addition 
to “a tripled and even quadrupled 
foreign trade, a clear road ahead 
for inventive genius and enter- 
prise, wherever found, which. is 
willing to devote itself to enrich- 
ing the world with goods and 
services.” 

Continuing Mr. Wallace said: 


“Specifically, any business, old 
and new, seeking to expand 
should have tax incentive to ac- 
complish its purpose. 7 

“All capital invested in genuine 
new enterprise should be income 
tax free for a period of five years 
or until the owner of such capital 
has received his investment back 


if 





Henry A. Wallace 


| 
| 
Reopens in Houston | 
| | 


Chas. B. White Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Charles B. 
White, after two years on war) 
duty, is reopening his investinent | 
| business;in the Second National 
| Bank Building, under the name of | 
Charles B. White & Co. ' 

— 


T. M. Histon With Kaiess 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
homas McColl Huston has be- 
come associated with Kaiser & 
'Co:, Russ. Building, members of 











jin 


‘}on labor or materials. 
Should be permitted to write off 
\up to 20% in any one year its 





_| ings, prévided these amounts shall! 


inated as soon as possible. 





\beeause the tax gatherer hurts 


is suf- | 
| idea. 
'eases where small business men 
have had to pay up to 95% 
‘their annual profits in taxation. | 


go ahead. 


the form of profit, either 
through income or sale, provided 
the investment is one in which 
two-thirds of the capital is spent 
Business 


investment in machinery or build- 


be ‘spent within a specified time 
for new _ facilities. Railroads 
should be given tax incentives to 
modernize. For the sake of| 
young and growing businesses the 
excess profits tax should be elim- 


“Many a small business, hon- 
estly capitalized, cannot expand 


the little man with a big idea 
more than the big man with no 
There are thousands of 


of 





They do so gladly in war, but in | 
time of peace such men want to | 
They have proven 
their effectiveness. They want to 
grow. A wise government will 
stimulate by taxation the sluggish 
and the miserly, big or little, so 
that risk capital can be gotten 
back into productivity and growth 
before the taxgatherer takes it 
all. In the long run under such 
polities the tax gatherer will get 
more not less. 

“I trust the next Congress will 
take care of this most glaring of 
all road blocks to true free enter- 
prise.” 
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Company 
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Rockwood Co. 
*P.R. Mallory & Co., Init 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Analysis on Request 
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Direct wires te our branch offices 
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Company 
N. E. Public Service 


6s 7s Plain _Pfd. 
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Members New York Stock Erchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
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Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Central States Elec. (Va.) 


"5% & 5% % Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Com. Shearing & Stamping 
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*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 
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nize 


Over-Counter Securities Business 


Director of Trading and Exchange 


Division, Speaking for Himself and 


Not As an SEC Official, Advocates “Full Disclosure” (Equivalent to Dis- 
closing Wholesale Price in Other Lines of Business) in Over-the-Counter 


Security Transactions. 


Thinks Decline in Activities of Regional: Ex- 


changes Is Due to Usurpation of Over-the-Counter Dealers Who Do Not 


Want a Competing Auction Market. 


A. Treanor, 
Jr., Director, 
Trading and 
Research Di- 
vision. of the 
Securities and 
Exchange 
Commission, 
claimed that 
the over-the- 
counter secur- 
ities. market 
requires fur- 
ther regula- 
“for the pro- 
tection of in- 
vestors.” He 
asserted that 
buying and 
selling at. the 
present time 
in a “negotia- 





J. A. Treanor, Jr. 


ted market” is in the nature of! 
‘professional trading.’ He assert- 
ed that where a solicitation is in- 
volved in negotiated transactions 
_ there should be “full disclosure’”’ 
by dealers. Holding to the as- 





sumption that investors, other 
than - institutional buyers, are 
',.“Jaymen” and should come under 
' the protective wing of the SEC; 
he- maintained that security deal- 
ers,.whether they buy or sell on 
their own account or not, are in 
reality “agents of their custom- 
ers,” and as agents they should not 
take advantage of their customers’ 
_-ignmorance and should make full 
disclosure: He stated that oppo- 
‘sition to this theory arises from 
{‘the fear. of some. dealers that 
., they cannot justify their profits.” 
- On the other hand, he stated that 
when brokers find they must 
- charge a heavy commission to 
‘cover the cost of their services, 
they make it a practice to assume 
the position of dealers so as to 
avoid the disclosure of the com- 
“mission charges. . Hence, he said, 
there is a switching from the posi- 


Contends’Dealers in Reality Act As 


Agents and Should Be Regulated As Such. 


Speaking “off the record” and not as an SEC official at the New | 
York School for Social Research in New York City.on-Nov. 5, James 





| tion of broker to dealer, and from 
| dealer to broker. 

Mr. Treanor stoutly maintained 
| that dealers should make only an 
/amount commensurate with’ a 

commission charge, and. when 
| asked whether a dealer, who takes 
| the risk of losses as well as gains 
'from the ownership of the’ securi- 


| ties he deals in, should demand 





for losses that he undergoes in 
| transactions, he brushed the ques- 
tion aside by stating that most 


(Continued on page 2024) 








Cooper, Tax Expert to 
Speak at New School. 
For Social Research 
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‘a. train leav- 
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CHTENS TEM 


AND COMPANY 


“OVER”’—-QUOTE TIME 








aftermath of the election. But if 
you have some obsoletes that are 
ice-cold in the market, get 
“over-quotes’’! 


our 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








Some Problems of Reconversion: 


By JOHN M. 


HANCOCK* 


Partner, Lehman Brothers 


Co-Author With Bernard M. Baruch of Report on Post-War Readjust: |} 


ment Favors Early Relaxation of Controls, Revision of Corporate Taxes, 
Quick Disposition of Surplus Property To Avoid Any Trend Toward: 
State Socialism, and a Synthetic Rubber Program Which Will Have the 
Idea of Never Exposing This Country Again to a Japanese Invasion 


of Malaya. 
I have not prepared a talk for 


you, but I brought a ticket along, 


and I am reminded of Lord Riddle, a great British publicist, who 





came over ¢ 
here in 1926 
to the Naval 
Disarmament 
Conference in 
Washington. 
He really was 
much “in de- 
mand. One 
Sunday morn- 
ing he found 
himself on 


ing Washing- 
ton to make an 
address. He 
sat down in 
the.club car, 
got out the 
rotogravure. — 
section, and to John M. Haiicock 
-his ‘ surprise, » 


‘the found his picture in the paper. 





the paper. The conductor came 
along and asked for tickets. Lord 
Riddle began fishing in his pock- 
ets and he couldn’t find any. So 
then the conductor said: “You're 
Lord «Riddle, aren’t you? I saw 
your picture in the paper.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Then it’s all right with me if 
you haven’t.a ticket.” | 

“Tt may be all right with you, 
but if I haven’t a ticket 'm ina 
hell of a fix, because I don’t know 
where I’m going!” 
. I told. your Director I would 
talk for a limited period of time, 
and I found myself in the diffi- 


*An address made by Mr. Han- 
cock before the‘Boston Conference 
on Distribution, Boston, Oct. 16, 


1944 
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He -was comfortable as he read 


(Continued on page 2042) 


Housing Needs | 


Forecasts Over Twelve Million Non-Farm And Apart- 
‘ment Additional Units In First Post-War Decade. 


Construction of 12,600,000 non-farm houses and apartment units ; 
‘will be required in the first post-war decade to meet the needs of | 


American families and to make 


substandard structures with good homes, 


Agency has estimated. 
* The estimate w 





‘ . * . £ 
compensation from his customers! ? 


Weissman of SEC and 7 





Capital” at the New School’ for 
Social Research, 66 West 12th St., 
New York City, on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 10, at 8:30. He: is 
Chairman of the weekly series, 
“Ten Years of the SEC,” being 
given at the New School each 
Friday through Dec. 15. + mys 

Walter A. Cooper will speak on 
“Consolidated Returns; “ Excess} 
‘Profits Tax Problems” at the New 
School. on Tuesday » evening; 
Nov. 14, at 8:30. Mr.- Cooper; 


Committee on Federal Taxation 
of the American Institute of Ac- 


perts taking part: in the weekly. 


Rudolph L. Weissman, member. = 
of the staff of the SEC, will speak - 
on “Small Business and Venture |’ 


who is former Chairman of. the} 


countants, is one of the tax ex-! 








‘is Chairman of the symposium. 


tax symposium | being’ conducted.) 
by the School. - Aléx M: Hamburgt 


tion bearing 
on the prob- 
lem, NHA 
said; and John. 
B. Blandford - 
Jr., National 
Housing Ad-. 
ministra tor, 
* emphasized 
. that the NHA 
. report is “an 
earnest. effort 
to judge the 
“size of the na- 
tion’s housing 
» needs” — not 
“an announce- 
>» ment of a pro-. 
scr hosel ow? ieahet th 
‘oOo mee e 
John B. Blandford Jr. full “need ‘in 
10. years. would entail replace- 
ment of.all substandard structures 


1 #3 Ss ro a 








substantial progress in replacing 
the National Housing 


as made after careful study and analysis of avail- 
able informa-® 





and require 16,100,000 units in all, 
NHA reported, but the conclusions 
were based on the premise that 
the replacement job would prob~- 
ably have to be spread over a 20- 
year period, 
- NHA offered an average annual 
production-of 1,260,000 accommo- 
dations as a goal that would pro- 
vide homes for newly. formed fam- 
ilies, including married soldiers 
who do not now have a home of 
their own, as well as all other 
families who will require new 
housing during the 10-year period, 
including those who have been 
living with relatives or friends for. 
economic reasons, but who may 
become able to “undouble” and 
establish independent households. 
_In addition, it was estimated’ 
that such an annual average pro- 
(Continued on page 2046) : 





; Bartgis Bros. 
Federal: Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 

Hooker Electric Chemical 

Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 

Metal & Thermit 


PITTSBURGH TRACTION 
“SECURITIES 


aon” 
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Est, 1926 


Pace 
Hawiglo= 
Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-siyp 
Bell Systeni Teletype NY 1-84 
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SUGAR | 
SECURITIES 


| 














DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 | 
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| 
| 
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t 
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74 Trinity 





PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.75 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 


Approximate selling price — 28 
C*reular on ‘request 
‘Hoi Rose & TROSTER 
Established 1914 ee 


| Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400° 


Teletype: NY 1-375 








- 


‘Public National Bank , 
& Trust Co. — 


Third quarter analysis 





available on request 


—— 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3568 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Wh RD « C0. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 


IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





Home Appl. 


Goodall-Sanford | 
| H. & B. Amer. Maching Pfd. . 
Liberty Aircraft New | ; 
| Magazine Repeating Razor 
Majestic ‘Radio 
| Merchants ‘Distilling™ 
Moxie* 
| Nu-Enamel 
| ag ip Carey 
ator 
er Steker* 
Scovill Mfg.* 
| Standard Stoker 
Title Guarantee & Trust 


——_—_—_——_—_ oO SS | 









iINDU 7 TALS 


| ooten yo Eng.. 
or Window, Glass Com. & Pfd. 


British Gaumont 
Brockway Motor* 
Say Co. 
Cons. Cement “A” * 
Crewell Collier P. Com. j 
‘Drackett Co. - 
| Eagle Fire Insurance 

Eastern Corporation 

Federal. Machine & Welding 
Gleaner .Harvester 
Great American Industries * 
Haskelite Mfg. Co. 
Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Loft Candy 

Marmoan Herrington 

Mok 


an 

| Oxford Paper 
Pierce Butler , 
Pollak Manufacturing 
Punta Alegre ar 
ge tage pe Arms 

H. Robertson Co. 

Talon 
Tekheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Drill “A” & ‘B 
United Stove 
U. S. Truck Lines 






American Export Air Lines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Continental Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 

| National Airlines 








Amer. Gas’& Power & Wrnts. 
Birmingham Gas 

Conn. . ht & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec, & Gas Pfd. 
Derby Gas. & -Electric 

Federal Water 

Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 


Mont ‘Lab. “A’’* 
eral Instrument* . 
6 





—— BUS izini 


We are pleased to announce that 


MR. ELMER E. 


is now associated with our firm 
as Manager of our Trading Department 


GUARANTEED inp ‘STOCKS - BONDS 


MYERS 


'¢ C4, 





55 Broadway 


IN CORPORATED 


New York 6, N. Y. 











! 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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BOSTON, MASS. | 








An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Riverside Cement 


Class A | 


$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
Stock 


Market 12% - 13% 


Circular sent ugon request 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE - SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB. 1990 Teletype BS 69)\| 











Chicago, Illinois 





Middie West 


Field Building - 
135 So. LaSalle Street 
' Chicago 3, Hlinois 

Randolph ‘3002 





Frelt 








‘|sound they will lead not onl 
|} world prosperity accompani 


‘in armament expenditures. 





WARD n (0. 


EST, 1926 
Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Ass: 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY i 


1-128! 
Direct 'Phone to Philadelphia 
ENTER. ? 
Hartfi'd 6111 





PRISE 'PH 
Buff. 6024. Bos, 219" 





| CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 
WHOLESALE — RETAIL 
Distributors for Underwriters 


Secondary Market Distribution 


ANNOUNCING THE ASSOCIATION OF 


A. E. NICHOLS 


As Manager of their Los Angeles Office 


Los Angeles, California 


‘Pacific Coast 


Bank of America Bldg. . 
650 So. Spring Street — 
Los Angeles-14,; Calif. - 

Trinity 3908 











tinue to Play the Greatest Role in 


Systems and Assets. 


ler, Assistant 
Director 
of the Insti-'| 


national Fi-/| 
nance at New. 
York Univer- | 
sity, predicted | 
on = Oct. 
1944, at a 
meeting in 
New York of 
the Institute 
on Postwar 
Reconstruc- 
tion. 
Dr. Nadler 
_ also predicted 
that the vol- 
ume of direct 
investments 
abroad, if economic and political 
conditions are sound, will be very 
large. 


“International. economic rela- 
tions among nations can play a 
decisive. role in the preservation 
of peace in the post-war. period,” 
Dr. Nadler stated... “If they are 
to 
by 
‘a constant rise in the standard of 
living of all nations but also to 
rbetter relations among them and 
make possible a drastic reduction 
If on 
the other. hand, they are net 
sound, they will iéad to the adop- 
tion of policies based, on the phi- 
losophy of economic self-suffi- 
ciency and bring about a repeti- 


Dr. Marcus Nadler 


ition of the events which marked 
the 
‘~ world wars. 


period between. the two 


“It may be taken for~ granted 


‘that the need for foreign trade 


will be greater than perhaps ever 
before,” continued” Dr.~ Nadler. 


| “There will be the need to recon- | 
struct 


ihe war-tattered world. 


“icantly Foreign Trade 


Dr. Nadler Predicts that Private Corporations and Investors. Will Con- 


Past-War Foreign Financing. Sees 


‘Need for Expanded Exports: for Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, and 
Holds that Our Commercial Banks Are Fully Equi 
Liquidating. Transactions in Nations Having - 


to Handle Self- 
tablished Banking 


The greatest role in the financing of foreign trade in the initial 
post-war period will be played by private corporations, 
Marcus Nad-* 


Dr. 





tute of Inter- | 


25, | 


 abeget alone. for. example, could 


absorb billions of doHars of im- 
ported machinery and equipment 
to be used for reconstruction pur- 
poses. There will be the need 
for developing the economically 
retarded areas. China alone, for 
example, could absorb billions of 
dollars of capital goods. Whether 
| these demands are met or not will 
depend on the facilities to finance 
| this trade. The financing of the 
| Soa war foreign trade will be 
carried out through the follow- 
| ing channels: (1) private, which 
includes commercial banks and 
special institutions created for the 
purpose of financing foreign 
trade, investment banks and pri- 
vate corporations; (2) government 
agencies; and (3) poss:bly special 
institutions such as those envis- 
aged at the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. 

“The commercial: banks. of the 
United States are fully equipped 
to handle all _ self-liquidating 


tugal, France poo Great, Jauiisin. 
It-is. also -possible that jhe; nr 
mercial banks will grant 

term loans to the various gayarn- 
ments. which will at first be; 
curéd, as in the case of Holland, 
but later on, as economic and po- 
litical conditions become glari- 
fied,, will be unsecured. 


“In the —initial stages, shoud. 
after the war, the volume of for- 
eign loans publicly offered in the 
| American market is bound to be 
limited: ° A revival of the inter- 





'national capital market can take!pe had from B..W. Pizzini & Co. 


(Continued on page 2045) 


transactions: of countries -which- 


have fairly well established bank- 
ing systems and haye eae 
abroad,” he added. Baia applies 
to all La _ countries, 
to the Seca ‘gountries, as 
well as to ‘geunte Por- 


, + briefly ‘three railroad ‘situations 


‘Curb. Exchanges, as of Nov. 17.1} 
Mr. Grymes for many. years has} 
‘been active as an individual floor 
eae. 


‘underlying mort gage railroad 

















PHILADELPHIA 








~ Méniber’ New York,  Philddéiphéd 


Philadelphia, New-York and Los Angeles 


New York 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N. Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 


Metal & Thermit 


Common 


Western Light & Telephone 


Common 
Standard Stoker 
Common 
Memo on Request. 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


and 


Los Angeles. Stock Exchanges 
Private Wire System vdetween 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia 2 
Les Angeles 


Hagerstowa, Md. 








DALLAS | 


PTE TE 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Seuthern Unien Gas Common 
Serv, Com. & Pfd. 
Nerth Texas Company 


So’western Pub. 


Galveston-Houston Company 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston ee San Antonio 


DENVER 


Seren ede eeamatee naa aige meagre 











We are in the it to buy: 
Elkton 
Empire Lee Mining 
Kinney-Coastal_ Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 


B. E. SIMPSON & CO. 


Denver 2, Colo. 
300 Coliccnin Bldg. KEyston 3101 











ST. LOUIS 








STrix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louls Stock Exchange 




















Edw. A. Viner Co, to 
Admit J. R. Grymes 


. J. Randolph Grymes, Jr., mem- 
ber of the New York Stock: Ex- 
change, and Amelia I. Viner will 
be . admitted to partnership in 
Edward A. Viner & Co., 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock and 








Interesting Rail Situations 
_in ‘the current issue of their 

ilroad Securities Quotations.” 
. Pizzini & Co., Inc., 55 Broad- 
New York’ City, discuss 


B 
way, 


which’ the firm believes are par- 
ticularly interesting at this time. 
Copies of the release, which con- 
tains guaranteed stdck quotations, 


bond ‘quotations, reorganization 
railroad bond quotations, minority 
stock quotations, and juaranteed 
telegraph stock quotations, may 


220} 





upon request. 





| We have a continuing interest in: 


| 1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 


American-La France- 
F oamite 


Common Stock 


BOENNING & CO. 


PH 30. 
Private Phone to N.*¥. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 | 








TS ONES 





| Waswer Co. pid! dete: 


re M. Byllesby & Company 


Steek Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
| Phone Rittenhouse 3 $717 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American: Box. Board. . 
Common + 


Riley Stoker amo 


. Wawaset Se Securities 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


\ sears PH 73) 








— 





F. 


Phila. 


Central-Penn National Bank 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust 

First Camden Nat. Bk. & Tr. 
Girard Trust Company 

Pennsylvania Co. for Ins. etc. 

Tradesmens Nat. Bk. & Tr. 
Lit Brothers Preferred 

Phila. Transportation All issues 


J. MORRISSEY & CO. 


15.0 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Phone N. Y. Phone Boston Phone 


Rittenhouse 8500 Whitehall 4-1234 Enterprise 2050 


Bell System Teletype PH 279 











Pa. & New York Canal & R. R. 


Penington, Colket & Co, 


123 8. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Phila. Phone . New owt age nner 
Pennypacket 7700 anover Z-{ 
. Teletype PH *p0 pee. ; 


John Irving Shoe 
Common & Preferred 


Parker Appliance 


4s, 4%s & 5s 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Annuity 4%s -& 6s 


Harris-Seybold-Potter 

















Attractive “Situations <| 


’ Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 


York City, have | 
lars on seve} 
currently offer attractive: 


bil 
of 


spared citcu- 


ions which 


copies 


iow- 


ities, the firm believes. 
these circulars, on the foll 


ing issues, may be had from Ward 


& 


Du Mont 


Co. upon -request: 


Laboratories “A”: 


-Merchants Distilling; General In- 
strument; Great American. Indus- 


‘tries; 


Massachusetts Power. & 


Light $2 preferred; Majestic Ra- 
dio; Magnavox Corp,; Electrolux; 
Brockway Motors; Scoville Mfg.: 
Bird & Sons; Cons. Cement “A”; 
Riley Stoker; Alabarna Mills,-Inc.: 


and H. & B. 
. preferred. 


American Machine 
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FASHICN 


Makes men’s clothes; 
Park’’, ete. 


sells to retailers everywhere. 
Attractive postwar outlook. 


problem. 


PARK, 


“Stein Bloch’’, 
Owns Weber & Heilbroner. 


inc. 
“Fashion 
Also 


No reconversion 


All investment dealers should send 
for our detailed report. 


SIMONS, LINBURN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. ‘ 


25 
HAnover 2-0600 


Teletype NY 1-210 


Dividend Aug. 





AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
31, 1944 $.60 (Arrears $4.05) 


$10 par (eallable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling price—12 
Circular on Request 


HomlROsE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


Teletype: NY 1-375 | 











R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. | 


Members New Y ork Stock Exchange 
68 William Street, New York | 
BOSTON: 201 Devonshire St. 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
& INDUSTRIAL BONDS. 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge. + -Experience: + Facilities - 
. for Investors 








Randall Company 


“B” Common 


North Amer. Cement 
“a Peetenree 


George! R. Cooley «Co, 


sn sslbkuahed 1924 
52 William St., New York 5 . 
Telephone WHitehall 4-3990 
Teletype NY 1-2419 © 
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Sir John Anderson Upholds 


Bretton Woods Agreements: 


British Chancellor Of The Exchequer In. Public gre To Financial 
ain’s Adherence To International Monetary |= 
Fund Will Not Require Restoration Of The Gold Standard. 


London Maintains That Britain 


Speaking at the Lord Mayor’s 


merchants of.the City of London on Oct. 4th, Great Britain’s Chancel- 


s luncheon before the. bankers and 





lor of the Ex- ® 


Nichols L. A. Mer. for 


chequer, Sir 
John Ander- 
son, though 
admitting that 
the Bretton 
Woods Agree- 
ments consti- 
tute “a diffi- 
cult ‘deeu- 
ment” and 
that the suc- 
cess of the 
plan “will de- 
pend upon 
schemes.of co- 
operation in 
other related 
fields,” re- 
iterated the 
contention'> of 
Lord Keynes 





Sir John Anderson 


that adoption of the agreements change. 
will not require Great Britain to | may “be had from the firm upon 
| request. 


return to the old gold standard, 
and will not impose a system of 
rigid exchange rates, since it ex- 
pressly 


adjustment of exchange rates to | Park, 


correct disequilibrium. The text 
of Sir John Anderson’s address, 
which preceded that of Lord 
Catto, Governor of the Bank of 
England [latter appeared on page | 
1705 of Oct. 19 “Chronicle|. was 
reported by the London “Finan- 
cial News” as follows: 


It is customary on this occa- 
sion when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stands up before rep- 
resentatives of finance and com- 
merce.in the City of London—and | 


T am still bold enough*to believe, 


that the City of London will be 

again the world’s centre for fi- 

nance and commerce—to expect 
(Continued on page 2032) 








Yi _ 


TRADER | 


“Untisted trader with years of 

\experience, having contacts 
and at present connected 
‘with Stock Exchange House, 
- desires to make change. Box 
- M2, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Spruce Street, 
‘Néw' York 8; N. Ys. ¢.: 

















recognizes the need for | 


} 
q 


| 


jpouth Spring Street. Mr. Nichols | Predicts that Unless 


if 


| 


} 
| 
} 





|ed to membership. 





| teresting study may be had from 


R. F. Abbe, Jr., A Member 
of Security Dealers Ass’n 


CUSTOMERS BROKERS 


New York Stock Exchange firm, active in prin- 
cipal security and commodity markets, has open- 
ings for.several customers brokers in its. down- 


town New York office. All inquiries will be held © || 
Strictly confidential. 








Garter H. Gorbrey Go. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Car- 


‘ter H. Corbrey & Co. announces | 
that A. E. Nichols has become.as- | 


25 Spruce Street 


: Box F113 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle 





New. York 8, N. Y. 


International Trade 
and Bretton Woods 


By ANSEL F. LUXFORD* 
Assistant ‘General Counsel of the U. S. Treasury 


| Treasury Official Sees Need for Establishing Economic Peace as Well as 


Political Peace. 


Points Out that Bretton Woods Agreements Is Ste 


‘sociated with them as Manager | Toward: Eliminating Economic ‘Aggréssion and Currency Wars Whic 
,of the:r Los Angeles office, 650 | ‘Handicap International Trade‘and Bring About Political Disturbances. | 


| was formerly with Hii Richards 


'& Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc. | 


, Situation Looks Good | 








‘offers interesting possibilities ac- 
| cording to a circular issued by 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 29 
| Broadway, New York City, mem- 
_bers of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
Copies of this circular 


TI SR 


Fashion Park Attractive 


A detailed study of Fashion 
Inc., is contained in a 
special circular prepared by Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New, York. Copies of this in- 


the firm upon request. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the New York 


Security Dealers Association, held | 
on Nov. 1, 1944, Richard F. Abbe 
Jr., Van Tuyl & Abbe, 72 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y., was elect- 





|of the war. 


Prompt and Decisive Action Is Taken to Foster 


AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Bear Exploration & Radium 
Bralorne Mines 
Brown Company 
Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Consolidated Paper 
Electrolux 
| Fanny Farmer Candy | 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines | 
| International Utilities | 
| Kerr Addison | 
| Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.| 
| Noranda Mines 
| Preston East Dome Mines 
| Pend Oreille Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
Sun Life Assurance 
Tech-Hughes Gold: Mines 
Ventures Ltd. 











|HART SMITH & CO. 


=| 


52 WILLIAM St, N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0960: 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal 














American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 
Community ee Service 


6s, 
Central Public Utility 5l/os; 1952 


East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 





| 


| International Trade and Economic Reconstruction, Europe Will Undergo 


Social and Political Disturbances. 


It has been a source of wonder to foreign visitors and casual 


Wellman Engineering Company | tators that in the midst of a great war, the United States can conduct | 





a national election and engage in® 


ashall we say “vigorous’”—po- 
litical campaign, without interfer- 
ing with our all out prosecution 
I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that we alone of 


‘the great nations of the world 
| pursue this practice. 


It is to our 
credit, that as a people we have 
the political objectivity and. the 
cool-headedness to be able. to 


wage a war and a political cam- 


paign simultaneously. without per- 
mitting either to suffer as a con- 
sequence. 

In my mind, this political objec- 
tivity is further manifested by the 
level-headed way you. and I can 
calmly discuss the Bretton Woods 
Conference just ten days before 
election. 

In our discussion of the Bretton 
Woods Conference this afternoon, 
I want to talk about the basic 
problems which the Conference 
faced and how the Bretton Woods 
Agreements propose to deal with 
them. While both the subject- 
matter and the Agreements are 
highly haewraaeg, =< iwe need not let 


these technical aspects . obscure 
either the basic problems involved 
or the proposals made to meet 
them. In doing this I do not mean | 
to minimize the importance of the} 
technical problems involved, and 
Mr. Bernstein and I will be most 
happy to answer any questions at, 
that level which you may care to’ 
raise. But in my mind, American 
policy in this field will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the funda- 
mental issues involved and not on 
the basis of technical details. 
Foremost among these funda- 
mentals, in my opinion, is the ap- 
proach this country will adopt in 
coping with the. preblems which 
will face it- at the end of the war. 
I do not believe I am guilty of 
overstatement when I say that the 
whole world has witnessed with 
incredulous wonder America’s ca- 





*An address made by Mr. Lux-! 
ford before the New York Board 
of Trade at the Hotel.Astor, New 
York City, Oct. 27, 1944. ; 
(Continued on page 2044) 








Reliable 
“Situation Trader” 


Available for developing “NEW 
BUSINESS.” Has ideas and 
good connections. Is well 
known. Experienced in both 
listed and unlisted securities. 
Profit sharing arrangement 
agreeable. Interview upon re- 
quest.. Box S9, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce 
St., New York 7, N." 











"TAABER 


Frader ‘seeks’ ‘new ’ connection 
wrth?! stock’ Exchange House, 
préfefably ‘small out-of-town 
‘ffiine Either salary or commis- 
si¢éh basis. Has substantial list- 
ed business and is experienced 
in taking charge of trading de- 
partment and managing local 
office of out-of-town firm. Box 
P-9, The Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chrenicle, 25 Spruce Street, 
New York 8, N. Y. 

















| Greendale Minerals 
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Inc. 
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| 
165 Broadway, New York | 
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HODSON & agoeene:: 
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Eastern Minnesota Power 
542s, 1951 


Peoples Gas (N: J.) 5s, 1960 








Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








| _ Brill Corp. 7% Old Pfd. 
| Amer. Locomotive 7% Old Pid. 





Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
Chicago East HI. R.R. Old Pfd. 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y¥. 

Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 

















‘American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 





Lion Match 
“Ohio Match 


F rederic H. H. Hatch &C0. 


iambars N. Seeurity spore sre et saan 


63 Wall Street © New York 5, N: Y. 
Bell Telétype NY 1-897 














Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Appoints Borkfand 


Tucker, Anthony & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Ernest W. 
Borkland, Jr., has. been appointed 
manager of the firm’s bond de- 
partment. Mr. Borkland has been 





associated with the firm for six 
years. 
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Northern States Power (Del.) 


6% & 7% Preferreds 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 13879 








ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 


Plans Prepared —Conference Invited 


Incérporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


MM 





Public Utility Securities 
American & Foreign Power Recap. Plan 


On October 25th American & Foreign Power and its parent, 
Electric Bond and Share, presented a recapitalization plan to the 
SEC, replacing all present securities (see table) with the following: 


5% Debentures duc 2030 
<ommon stock (no par)- i 


The position of the  debentare® 


bondholders is not materially al- 
tered (including Cuban Electric 
bonds). In fact, the total parent 
company debt is increased from 
about $100,000,000 to $124,281,200, 
which is advantageous for tax 
purposes. The reduction of short- 
term debt to $5,000,000 is also 
favorable. According to the pro- 
forma consolidated income ac- 
count, total system charges (in- 
cluding all deductions from gross 
income other than parent com- 
pany preferred dividends) are 
earned about 1.7 times on a pro- 
forma basis compared with 1.8 
before recapitalization (12 months 
ended Sept. 30th). Considering 
the improvement in the general 
set-up, this change would not 
seem to reflect any hardship on 
bondholders. 

‘Stockholders receive the fol- 
lowing “packages” for each share 
of old stock: 


New New Common 


Cash Bonds (Share) 
$7. preferred_. $20 $80 Ve 
86 preferred_. 20 80 3-7 
Ynd preferred. —__ Be. Yo 
<ommon stock —-~_ jas 1-50 
Warrants _._._ __- ee mere 


Taking the new bonds at par. 
*the $7 preferred stock is receiving 
$100 plus a half share of new com- 
mon, the latter presumably re- 
flecting the present disgounted 
worth of the arrears if received 
over a future period of years. The 
new common stock, which would 
earn about $3.36 on a consolidated 
basis, and $2.52 on a parent com- 
pany basis. Assuming that the pre- 
sent plan should remain unchanged 
with respect to the second pre- 
ferred stock (about 84% of which 
is owned by Bond and Share) the 
indicated market value of the new 
common (when issued) would be 
twice the present value cf the 
second preferred, or about 36. 
This price would be about 10.7 
times consolidated earnings, and 
the yield (if all parent company 
earnings were disbursed in divi- 
dends) would approximate 1%. 


Percentage to be Owned by 


Amount .- Bond and Share Public 
$119,281,200 5.4% 94.6% 
2,500,000 shs. 75.9 24.1 





Bertram L. Hames Now 
With Pacific Company 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ber- 
tram L. Hames has. become asso- 
ciated with the Pacific Co. of 
California, 623 South Spring St. 
Mr. Hames was formerly with 
Conrad, Bruce & Co. and Buckley 
Brothers. In the past he con- 
ducted his own investment com- 
pany in Los Angeles. 





Using the recent market value 
of the bonds (91), and the hypo- 
thetical price of 36 for the new 
common, stockholders would re- 
ceive the following: 


Approximate Estimated 
Price ($100 Value 
plus arrears) of ‘‘package’’ 
$7 preferred _. $96 $111 
$6 preferred _ 92 108 


18 
<T2¢ 


18 
3 


2nd preferred 
Common - 3: ein 


Total market valuation of par- 
ent company securities on _ this 
basis would be approximately 
$110,000,000 bonds and $90,000,000 
stock or a total of $200,000,000. 
Bond and Share is getting about 
37% of the latter amount, and 
public security holders 63%. 

The question of the relative 
rights of Bond and Share and the 
public security holders to partici- 
pate in the new capitalization will, 
of course, be subject to careful 
investigation by the SEC. Bond 
and Share has invested about 
$280,000,000 in Foreign Power, ac- 
cording to the annual report to 
the SEC. The new common stock 
equity would represent more than 
$329,000,000 of cash paid into For- 
eign Power’s treasury, of which 
Bond and Share furnished about 
80% (after completion of plan). 





PRESENT CAPITALIZATION 








Total Percentage Owned by 
Outstanding Electric Bond and Share Public 
3% eerie! notes.c...-.u.......__--..s:_ S46 000000 100 ee 
Debentures 5s due 2030________--___-_ 50,000,000 pis 100 
Preferred stock ($7)__._...._______ 478,995 shs. 2.88 97.12 
Oe. mreterree seen 387,025.65 shs. 17.00 83.00 
Second: preferred stock___.._________-_. 2,569,886 shs. 83.98 16.02 
Comiege meee eee 8 ed le 2,192,638 shs. * 40.20 59.80 
Option warrants _..___________ 6,533,094.80 88.98 11.02 


Di Giorgio Fruit $3 preferred 
New England Pub. Serv. 6% & 7% pfd. 


Scranton Spring Brook Water Serv. pfd. 





GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
| ; Direct Wire to Chicago 


“notwithstanding” 


ceded in the early morning hours 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law| 


Quality Cutlery 


SINCE 1889 
Headquarters For 
Sextoblade Razors and 
Blades. Cutlery Repair- 
ing of Every Description. 


‘WECK CUTLERY, Inc. 


45 Nassau St. 
RE. 2-9192 


138 Fulton St, 
CO. 7-1176 








Gov. Bower Extends i-aineraaiea to 
President Roosevelt on Re-Election 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Republican nominee for President, con- 


of Nov. 8 the re-election of Presi- 


dent Franklin D. Roosevelt for a fourth term, and extended his con- 
gratulations to Mr. Roosevelt in a message broadcast to Hyde Park; in 
thus extending his felicitations,; Gov. Dewey said: 

“T understand that the President has gone to bed so I have to do it 





this way, 
through a 
microphone.” 

President 
Roosevelt, 
though, was 
not asleep, for 
shortly after 
Mr. Dewey 
had broadcast 
his congratu- 
lations there 
came a mes- 
sage from 
Hyde Park, 
N. Y. 

“I thank 
you,’’ the 
President 
wired, “for . 
the statement which I have heard 
over the air a few minutes ago.” 

Gov. -Dewey’s statement - con- 
gratulating the President was 
broadcast as follows from New 
York City: 

Bs is clear that Mr. Roosevelt 








Thomas E. Dewey 


rare S 


at ates 





“has been ‘reelected for a fourth 
term, and every good American 
will .wholeheartedly accept the 
will of the people. 


. | “IT extend to President Roose- 


‘velt my hearty congratulations 


-and my earnest hope that his next 


term will see speedy victory in 
the war, the establishment of a 


& lasting peace, and the restoration 
-of tranquility among our people. 


“I am deeply grateful for the 
“confidence expressed by so many 


“millions of my fellow citizens and 


)\ for their labors in the campaign. 
“The Republican party. emerges 
from. the election revitalized and 
a great force for the good of the 
country and for the preservation 
of free government in America. 
| | “I-am confident that all Amer- 
licans will join me in the devout 
hope. that in the difficult years 
ahead Divine Providence will 
guide and protect the President of 
the United States.” 





an order from Congress. 


to say regarding the case: 


tractor, Allen Pope, sued the 
United States for $306,000 dam- 
ages for breach of a contract: The 
contract covered the construction 
of a tunnel for the District of 
Columbia water supply. 

The Claims Court allowed Mr. 
Pope $45,174. Congress then 
passed a special act, conferring 
jurisdiction on the Claims Court 
to hear Mr. Pope’s case again— 
any previous 
court action. Mr. Pope sued. for 
$162,616. 

But the Claims Court refused to 
consider the new suit. It said the 
act was an unconstitutional in- 
fringement upon the Judicial De- 
partment of Government. .On top 
of that, the Court said the act pur- 
ported to decide questions of law 
which were in the case on its first 
trial, and to decide most all ques- 
tions of fact. Mr. Pope appealed 
to the Supreme Court, contending 


that the act granted only a new 


trial in which the;,Claims, Court 
would be free to decide all ee 
tions. 


The Department. of Justice sun. 
vorted the Claims Court. It told 
the Supreme Court that “here 
Congress has directed 
(Claims) Court to clothe a legisla- 
tive conclusion in judicial habili- 
ments, and if such power is con- 
ceded to Congress, unwise inroads 
upon the public treasury may 
escape either an adequate legisla- 
tive or judicial check.” 


But Chief Justice Stone said: 





“Congress, by the creation of a 
legal, in recognition of a moral, 


Supreme Court Rebukes Lower Court for 
Refusing to Heed Congress Order 


The U. S. Supreme Court, under 4 ruling 8 to 0, on Nov. 6 
rebuked the U. S. Court of Claims for its decision refusing to heed 
An Associated Press dispatch from Wash- 


ington on Nov. 6, in which this was reported, also had the following 


The dispute between the judicial and legislative branches orig- 
inated 17 years ago when a con-® 





lobligation to pay  petitioner’s 
(Pope’s) claims plainly did not 
encroach upon the judicial func- 
tion which the Court of Claims 
had previously exercised in ad- 
judicating that the obligation was 
\not legal. Nor do we think it did 
so by directing that Court to pass 
upon petitioner’s claims in con- 
formity to the particular rule of 
liability prescribed by the .special 
act and to give judgment accord- 
ingly.” 

Justice Jackson did not partici- 
pate in the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

— mpm — 


Stoker Looks Good 


Large potential demands for 
railroad equipment, both here and 
abroad, including locomotives de- 
pendent upon mechanical stokers, 
make the outlook for Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc.; most attractive, 
according to a recent memoran- 
dum on the situation prepared by 
G. A. Saxton & Co., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 





Attractive Situations 


Common and 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred of the 
American Bantam Car and Pan- 
ama Coca-Cola offer attractive 


situations according to circulars 
issued by Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 
Trinity Place, N. Y. City. Copies 
of these cirgulars may be had 
from the firm.upon request. 
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Pacifie Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 








tops, 











Schwabacher & Co 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
| New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wire to Principal Offices © 


San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — paevaenento 











Fresno 


Tomorrow’ S Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says- 


Market expected to make an- 
other effort to get above old 
now that election 
over. New attempt may get 








is | 


better results. Bearishness, in- ° 


tensified by election figures, 
unwarranted. 


By WALTER WHYTE 
The first reaction of the 


market to the election results * 


was a down opening. Stocks 


recovered a little by the noon . 


hour, but neither the rally or 
the decline had much meat 
in it. 


a % 


It is obvious that yester- 


day’s minor decline was due 
entirely to the election. 


ie 


Yet - 


it is hard to see why it should , 


have been so. For, even if 


the majority of Street opinion 


was for the GOP candidate, 
the election odds had pre- 
saged the results long before 
the votes were tallied. It 


might be interesting to note " 


that Wall Street has never 
been wrong on a major elec- 
tion when the odds were in 
excess of 2 to 1. 
when odds ran about 3 to 5 
or some such ratio that the 
outcome was in doubt. But 


It was only | 


the elections are now behind . 
us and we can go back to the . 
war and post-war planning . 


without busting a blood ves- 
sel about who 
things in the White House. 

‘ ea at % 

In last week’s column I 
said that as soon as Nov. 7 
had passed the chances were 
that a rally would occur. 


is. running . 


Nothing has happened since 


to change that opinion. The 
opening decline and the sub- 


sequent rally were both with- | 


out significance. What is 
important is that during all 
the past hectic weeks the mar- 
ket has managed to hug the 
old tops fairly closely. Asa 
matter of cold fact, day to day 
indications in the recent past 
have been so jumbled as to 
be practically meaningless. 
But a perusal of monthly 
market changes gives many 
more indications to the tech- 
nician. 

Since last July, when the 


familiar industrial average 
(Continued on page 2043) 
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_ the movement of goods, either as|lie the hopes of humanity. 


_ plished the task. It was only by 


‘ that this miracle became reality. 
* I do not need, in this presence, to 
' recite again the familiar story of 


‘ who have labored so earnestly and 


- nation’s car supply and make the 
. freight car do its utmost in the 
- matter of capacity loading and un- 
- interrupted movement. If the his- 


. tion is ever adequately written, it 
“ will contain at least one chapter 
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Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 


New Securities — When [Issued 














Bought — Sold — Quoted 








Arbitrage Circular unon Request 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 














NEW YORK 
WAR FUND .nc: 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 














Telephone—Digby 4-4933 Rell Teletype—NY 1-310 


























Some Recent Developments 
In Transportation 


By R. V. FLETCHER* 
Vice-President, Association of American Railroads 


Railroad Attorney Attacks Action Of The Department 
Of Justice In Branding As Illegal Practice of Determining 
Main- 
tains Railroads Are Now Subject To Rate Regulation By 
I. C. C. And Therefore Are Exempt From Anti-Trust Act. 
Contends Department Of Justice’s Policy Is Covert 
Attack On The I. C. C. Since I. C. C. Has Upheld Pre- 
vailing ‘Conference Method” Of Determining Competi- 
tive Rates. Looks For Passage Of The Bulwinkel Bill 
(H. R. 2720) Which Would Exempt Carriers From The 


Rates Through Bureaus and Joint Conferences. 


Anti-Trust Law In Fixing Rates. 


As we approach the end of the war in Europe, we can begin to 


visualize the result in the field of transportation of that fine coopera- 
tive. effort® 





' heavily ~ con-'!committees of business men, who 
tributed to the | toiled not only through the day, 


; 


port, nor alone | one united people, single-minded 
to _the 
pers and re-| of freedom. Whatever the future 
ceivers of!may hold for the industry, the 
frei gh t,|past at least is secure. But we 
whether mili-| cannot afford complacently _ to 
tary or civil-| dwell upon the accomplishments 
ian. The cred- | of the past, honorable and credit- 
it belongs to|able as they may be. We must 
all those who have participated in| face the future, in whose — 
t 
‘would be a stupid business man 
indeed who gives no thought to 
tomorrow. What lies ahead in our 
American economy when peace 
has been declared? 
anxious inquiry of us all. 

The railroad industry has 
shared with practically all other 
forms .of business activity this 
searching examination of the out+ 
the work of the advisory boards! look in the post-war world. Rail- 
and tne committees of traffic men|road executives are keenly alive 
to the problems and prospects of 
the future. They are not unmind- 
ful of the competition which the 
rails will encounter, nor are they 
unaware of the need for expend- 
ing large amounts of capital in the 
‘process of rehabilitaion and im- 
provements. They are studying 
these questions diligently and I 
a hope intelligently, with the fixed 
An address by Mr. Fletcher determination to give the country, 





R. V. Fletcher 


owner or as carrier. Particularly 
should emphasis be placed upon 
the fact that these factors, acting 
separately, could not have accom- 


giving practical effect to the zeal 
for united and cooperative action | 


so patriotically to conserve the 


tory of this epoch in transporta- 








‘ before the Atlantic States Ship-| after the war, the best railroad 


t 
‘ 


: 
- 


pers Advisory Board in New York| service which the country -has 
City, October 5, 1944, (Continued on page 2036) | 


_ which has sa devoted to the labors of these- 


phenomenal! but often far into the night to 
achievements’ make sure that freight cars were 
of our armed) being used to the limit of their 


forces. The! potential usefulness. 
credit does; Whatever may be the differ- 
not belong/ences among us as to many pol- 


alone to the; icies and theories, economic and 
instrumentali-| political, wé have fought this war 
ties of trans-| abroad and at home as well as 


ship-|in our devotion to the principles 


This is the 


" Railroad ‘Securities 


The official text of- the proposed debt adjustment plan of Bal- 
timore & Ohio is now at hand, having been mailed to bond holders 
under date of Nov. 1. 


tingent interest. It had originally been thought in some quarters 
that unpaid interest would be@ 
cumulative for only three years |come directly after secured con- 





ind A number of points not specified in the pre- 4 
liminary announcement of the management have now been clarified. |. 
The first of these is with respect to the cumulative feature of con- |) 


as has been the custom in most /tingent interest and will amount 


Section 77 reorganizations. Actu- 
ally, the plan provides that the 
contingent interest shall be fully 
cumulative. This improves the 
status of the junior bonds some- 
what although it has not been re- 
flected marketwise since publica- 
tion of the terms: 


The second feature clarified in 
the official text of the plan is that 
of sinking funds. At the time of 
original announcement of the ad- 
justment, sinking fund provisions 
had not as yet been decided on. 
The sinking funds will be some- 
what more liberal than had been 
expected. Immediately following 
the reduced fixed charges there 
will be a capital fund amounting 
to the larger of $5,000,000 or 24%2% 
of gross, less charges for amortiza- 
tion and depreciation of property 
other than equipment. Any part 
of the capital fund not used by 
the end of the year will be-added 
back. towavailable income in-the 
following year. Followiiig the 
capital fund, but before any pro- 
vision for contingent interest, 
there will be a prior sinking fund 
equal to 2% 
principal of the RFC Note and the 
extended mortgage bonds. This 
fund will amount to approxi- 
mately $1,750,000 a year and will 
be used for retirement of the RFC 
Notes, the extended mortgage 
bonds, or the Refunding & Gen- 
eral Mortgage bonds to the extent 
that the latter are secured by 
pledge of any of the extended 
mortgage bonds. Both the capital 
fund and the prior sinking fund 
will bé cumulative. 

The prior sinking fund natur- 
ally places the contingent interest 
moderately further down the 
scale; but it does improve the 
position of the senior mortgage 
bonds. Charges ahead of secured 
contingent interest will amount to 
$22,138,000, taking a minimum 
capital fund of $5,000,000 less de- 
preciation and amortization of 
way and structures of $3,500,000. 
The. secured contingent interest 
will amount initially to $3,854,500, 
representing 60% of the interest 
on the Refunding & General Mort- 
gage bonds. The other 40% of in- 
terest. on these bonds will be a 
fixed charge: 

The most junior charge, the un- 
secured. contingent interest, will 


of the aggregate. 








| to $4,023,300. This junior interest 


will include the entire interest on 
the. Debenture 44s, 1% interest 
on the Ist 5s, and 14%2% interest 
on the Southwestern Division Ist 
5s. The entire fixed and con- 
tingent charges, including the net 
capital fund and the prior sink- 
ing fund, will amount to just 
about . $30,000,000, or some §$2,- 
500,000 less than fixed charges 
alone when- the company under- 
took its original adjustment plan. 
under the Chandler Act in 1938. 


ing fund there will be another 
sinking fund equivalent to 50% of 
the balance of -income remaining 


after. payment of all contingent: 
Of this sinking 


interest charges. 
fund, half may be diverted to 
working capital or capital im- 
provements but the remaining 
50% must be used for debt re- 
tirement. It will be a general fund 
except that nod more than a speci- 


fied proportion may be utilized_ 


for retirement of the Debenture 
4%s. Once the total of fixed 
charges and contingent interest 
(initially $26,750,000) has been re- 


duced below $22,000,000 this fund. 


need not exceed $750,000 a year. 


Until these charges have been re-. 
duced to $20,000,000 there will be. 


restrictions on dividend payments. 
Any dividend payments will have 
to be matched by a similar amount 
added to the sinking fund. 

The plan appears as a thor- 
oughly realistic approach to the 
problems facing the road and it 
is generally expected that it will 
meet with success. On this basis 
most rail men view the road’s Re-. 
funding & General Mortgage 
bonds as being particularly attrac- 
tive for speculative purposes. 
Dividend restrictions detract 


largely from the appeal of the}. 


common and preferred stocks, 


however. 


— 


Bright Post-War Prospects 
The potentialities of the paint 
industry after the war are enor- 
mous and the prospects for Devoe 
& Raynolds Company, Inc., ap- 
pear particularly attractive ac- 
cording to a circular issued by 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 
Broadway, New York City. Cop- 
ies of this circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 
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BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Specializing in Railroad Securities 





ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2.1355 
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NEW YORK 5 
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. Members National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 





We are now trading as brokers and dealers in the new ‘‘when 
: : apt issued’’ securities of the new SEABOARD RAILWAY COMPANY. 
~ SEABOARD 50 year ist 4s 
SEABOARD 70 year income 4's 
SEABOARD Non-Cumulative Pfd. 
SEABOARD common 


A stock exchange name is given and 
required by us on all transactions. 


Ld rothchiid-& co. - 


specialists in. rails | 
52 wall street n.y.c.5 
HaAnover 2-9072 tele. NY 1-1293 


























Arden Farms 
Common & Preferred 


Empire & Bay State 
Pelegraph Co. 


International Ocean 


Telegraph Co. 


ERNST& Co. 


New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y, 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 














Swedish Foreign Exchange 
Regulations Amended —— - 


Announcement is made that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York received on Oct. 30-from the 
Sveriges Riksbank, Stockholm, 
the following cablegram dated 


, 1 Oct. 29: 
In addition to the prior sink-’ 


“By Government decree Swed- 
ish Foreign Exchange regulations 
have been amended from 30th Oct. 
1944 to intensify supervision of 
transfers of funds between foreign 
countries and Sweden. Exchange 
office new regulations imply 
inter-alia that free Kronor ac- 
counts with Swedish banks will 
be Subject to control. Transfers 
between such accounts belonging 
to foreign banks in same country 
are still permitted. Another 
change in present system is that 
direct payments in foreign ex- 
change to Sweden in favor of a 
resident or a non-resident often 
require. approval of exchange 
office. Because of control system 
for Dollar payments already in 
force as a consequence of USA 
freezing regulations new restric- 
tions do. not involve any material 
change in present arrangement 
for payments between USA and 
Sweden. The importation of gold 
and platinum prohibited. Impor- 
tation prohibited of US Dollar 
notes exceeding $50 and sterling 
notes exceeding £10. Other for- 
eign banknotes may be imported 
if declared.” 


Seaboard Of interest 


Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 





|jthe New York Stock Exchange, 


have prepared an_ interesting 
arbitrage circular on Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Co. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 





Alabama & 
Vicksburg 
Railway Co. 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
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SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletyo> NY i-953 














SPECIALISTS 
in 
Real Estate Securities 
Since 1929 
wo © 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
41 Broad Street, New York Be HAnover 2-2100 














Real Estate Securities 


Prince & Lafayette Streets 
5s ’52—-New York 


850 Lake Shore Drive—Chicago 
Belmont Hotel P/C—Cleveland 


Roosevelt Hotel Common 
St. Louis 


Cambridge Apts. 3s—Phila. 


VALIQUET & CO. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
Central 4403 
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Majestic Radio to 

Plant Facilities Enlarged 

An offering of 297,500 shares of 
common stock of Majestic Radio 
& Television Corporation, is ex- 
pected early next week. Proceeds 
from sale by Majestic will be 
“used not in excess of $170,000 for 
the purpose of calling at $10 per 
share all of the outstanding 26,- 
016 shares (no par) of preferred 
stock. Holders of more than 9,000 
shares ‘of the preferred, including 
British Type Investors, Inc. and 
Empire American Securities 
Corp., have stated that such stock 
will be converted into common 
stock and not presented for re- 
demption. The company stated 
that it is probable that other hold- 
ers of preferred wiil take similar 
action. 

The balance will be used, ac- 
cording to the company, to record, 
manufacture and sell phonograph- 
ie records and working equip- |— 
ment. 

Proceeds to Majestic on the 
sale of 95,000 shares of the: new 
stock, upon exercise of options 
amounting to $112,499 will be 
added to working capital. 

A plant consisting of 146,000 
square feet of space and an office 
building have been leased from 
Deferse Plant Corporation by 
Majestic for five years with the 
option of renewal for two years 
more. The lease may be can- 
eelled by Majestic at the end of 
the war. The plant, located i 
St. Charles, Il]., was built origin- 
ally for the Howard Aircraft Cor- 








poration. This plant will be in 
addition to present facilities, 
‘ which will be continued as in the 
past. 


Kobbe; Gearhart & Co., Inc., 45 
Nassau Street, New York City, is 
principal underwriter of the new 
issue. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
Pave prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 
im the series they have beer run- 
ping in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
Cepies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 
Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- 
ers Corporation. 350 Fifth Ave.. 
New York 1, N. Y. 








G. B. Ruddick Dies 


Girard B. Ruddick, manager of 
the underwriting department of 
Lazard Freres & Co., 44 Wall 
Street. New York City, died at 
the Mountainside Hospital in 
Montclair. N. J. Mr, Ruddick had 
been associated with . Lazard 





Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


Analysis of Insurance Company Balance Sheet Reflects 
Confidence in Real Estate Securities 


The 99th Annual Report of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
which is a matter of public record, discloses a very interesting fact, 
which would seem to confirm an optimistic regard for the future 
of real esiate and the soundness of first mortgage investments. The 
company investment in first mortgages is shown as over .410 million 
dollars. For a company with assets of over 3 billion dollars, this 


investment, although only equal® 
ments of existing loans. The in- 


to about 8% of totar assets, is, 
nevertheless, quite significant, we | vestment by this company of over 
believe, because the amount in- | 40 million dollars in a 12-month 
vested in first mortgages is con-| period in real estate mortgages 
siderably greater than the amounts | must be a reflection of confidence 
invested in any other type of/in the type of investment and the 
security with the exception of} fact that: during the same period 
United States Government obliga- | over $45,000,000 was received by 
tions. the company as principal repay- 
The following table gives the|™Ments on mortgages previously 
approximate amounts by which | 0wned tends to prove their good 
the 410 millions invested in real Judgment. in the selection of such 
‘investment media. 


estate mortgages exceeds the in- Real estate mortgages have al+ 


gore in other securities: ways been looked upon favorably 








eenee grate oud Whe. |by imsurance companies. Rea. 
nicipal y $323 milli | estate is part of the backbone oi 
aIeIpal ----------- million | this country and has always been 
Pepe utility “A ae TE i “| eonsidered as an inflationary 


hedge. The foregoing analysis is 
‘interesting as it reflects, we be- 


ad 


Industrial and misc... 248 


Stocks— lieve, the confident viewpoint of 
Preferred and guaran- | such*-a large company in the fu- 
SoM oe $36 “| turet 


A further study of the balance! Many real estate issues are out- 
sheet shows that during 1943 new | lined in these columns from time 
mortgage loans amounting to $40,-| to time. The existing facts are 
982,902.63 were added to the port- | given and often opinions and rea- 
folio of the company, but in spite | sons for possible price apprecia- 
of these new purchases, the mort-| tion. Many of them can be ac- 
gage loan portfolio showed a net/| quired at considerable discounts. 
reduction of $4,140,850.72 because | We believe a further investigation 
of amortizations and other repay- into them are warranted. 


Treanor Would Revolutionize 
Over-Counter Securities Business 


(Continued from page 2019) 


dealers are engaged in “riskless over-the-counter dealers who did 
transactions.” : not want’ a competing “auction 
One of the points which Mr.| market.” But he admitted. that 
Treanor endeavored to put over,| the registration requirements in- 
but which was vociferously pro-' stituted by the SEC for listed se- 
tested by most of his small audi- | curities was an important factor 
ence, was that whenever a buyer/|in driving securities away from 
of securities pays a commission | exchange listing. For these rea- 
or a profit to the seller, he under- | sons, he thought that corporations 
goes a loss, as he does not get) whose securities are sold through 
the full market value of his| dealers have an unfair competi- 
purchases. Because whenhe/ tive advantage over those that 
buys he pays the dealer or the) list their securities on an ex: 
broker, say, a 5% profit or com- ‘change. He made no mention of 
mission, whatever it may be; and|the fact that over-the-counter 
when he sells (to a dealer or} dealers can stabilize the market 
through a broker) he gets less| for inactive securities and main- 
than the market price, because a| tain proper values more effec- 
profit, or commission must be de- | tively than an “auction market.” 
ducted from the amount he re-/|He indirectly advocated that all 
ceives. Mr. Treanor did not men- | securities be required to be’ regis- 
tion the fact that this situation | tered and listed, regardless of the 
exists in any transaction of pur-| wishes of stockholders: ‘or the 
chase and sale done through an| managers, and even. suggested as 
intermediary, though he was re-| a means of accomplishing: it; that 
minded of that fact by one of his business enterprises. that issue. $e- 
listeners. However, he admitted | cyrities be required to be -incer- 
that “over-the-counter” dealers porated under Federal laws. 
nerformed a useful and necessary Throughout his talk, Mr. Treanor 
function. took the old political attitude of 
Mr. Treanor spoke of the de- protecting “the widow and or- 
cline in the activities of regional| phan”. He apparently assumed 
securities exchanges, and ascribed | that any salesman, dealer or bro- 
it in part to the usurpation of|ker who succeeds in gaining the 
confidence of his customers would 
Freres & Co. for the past year.| take an unfair advantage of that 
Prior thereto he was in the in-| situation. When asked whether he 
vestment banking department of , thought that security dealers as 
Smith, Barney & Co. la whole were a dishonest and 




















NSTA Announces New Committee Chairmen 


As of November 6th the following have been appointed Chairmen 
of various committees of the National Security Traders Association, 
Inc., by E. E. Parsons, Jr., Wm. J. Mericka & Co., President of the As- 


sociation: 











Henri P. Pulver Paul I. 





Thomas Graham 


Publicity—Henri’ P. Pulver, Goodbody & Co., 
T. G. Horsfield, William J. Mericka & Co., 


Vice-Chairman. 





J. W. Kingsbury 





Moreland Harold B. Smith 





Willis M. Summers 


Chicago, Chairman; 
Ine., New York City, 


Educatio.al—Paul I. Moreland, Allman, Moreland & Co., Detroit. 


Advertising—Harold B. Smith, Collin, Norton & Co., 
Municipal—Thomas Graham, The Bankers Bond Co., 


New York City. 
Inc., Louisville, 


Ky., Chairman; J. Wallace Kingsbury, Kingsbury & ‘Alvis, New 


Orleans, Vice-Chairman. 


Post- War-—Willis M. Summers, Troster, Currie & Summers, New 


York City. 


Membership—Thomas Graham, The Bankers Bond Co., Inc., 


ville, Ky. 


Louis- 


Announcement of full committees will be made shortly. 





NAM’s 48th Congress 
On Reconversion 


The National Association of | 
Manufacturers’ 49th Annual Con- 
gress of American Industry, Dec. | 


6, 
7 and 8, will be dedicated to | ing, in government and other ele- 


| ments of the national community.” 


planning the reconversion of in-} 
dustry back to peacetime produc- 
tion. It will be called the RE- | 
CONVERSION CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY and will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

The Congress’s theme, “Beyond 
Victory—A Better Nation,” is not 
an empty, visionary slogan, ac- 
cording to NAM President Robert 
M: Gaylord, who is President of 
the Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 

“This is iodustry’s- promise for 
the future,” Mr,. Gaylord. said. in 
announcing dates for the 1944 
NAM meeting. “It is our pledge 
to our fighters, our war-dead and 
to a nation that looks for a con- 
tinued demonstration of indus- 
trial resourcefulness and leader- 
ship.” He added: 

“When Europe is freed, and we 
all share the earnest hope that it 
will be soon, we shall still face 
a challenge no less epochal than 
that of Dec. 7, 1941. While we 
concentrate the weight of our in- 
dustrial might against our Pa- 
cific enemy, we must, at the same 
time, guide industry and the 
nation through dangers of the 
transition period. 





corrupt class, and his reasons for 
so thinking, Mr. Treanor again 
reiterated his assertion that secur- 
ity dealers are in reality “agents” 
and have a confidential relation- 
ship with’ their customers, and 





therefore should be subject to 
regulation as such. 


| »Great question marks 
| Over our post-war economy. 
/our contribution toward erasing 


| Industry 


| group discussions and advice from 


hang 
As 


these question marks, the Re- 
conversion Congress of American 
offers down-to-earth 


outstanding men in manufactur- 


Mr. Gaylord listed these high- 


| lights among problems to be dis- 
| cussed: 


1, Cutbacks and Layoffs; 2, 
Veterans’ Re-employment and Re- 
habilitation; 3, Peacetime Produc- 
tion .and Jobs: 4, Taxes; 5, World 
Reconstruction and Foreign 
Trade; 6, Post-war Distribution; 
vb Wage and Labor Policies. 


“Other problems of -equal im- 
portance to manufacturers wjll be 
taken up at the Congress; “Mr. 
-Gaylord said, “but I want to em- 
phasize this: we are determined 
that when our fighting. men re- 
turn they. will be -able.to assume 
their rightful positions at pro- 
ductive -jobs .in- our’. enterprise 
system as far as industry can pro- 
vide them. We are not going to 
lose sight of our goal of more 
production, of more goods for 
ame, people—which will create 
jo at 


G. C. Jennings Dead 

George C. Jennings, a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
died at his home in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. Mr. Jennings, although 
inactive in business for some 
months because of failing health, 
kept his membership in the Stock 
Exchange and maintained his of- 
fice at 60 Beaver St... In the past 
he was a.member of the firm of 


G. C. Jennings & Co. and later of 








| Marks, Laser’ & Co. 
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Post-War Jobs and International 


Relations 


(Continued from first page) 


national boundaries? At 
thought the question seems to bc'| 
superfluous bécaus> ‘the arswer 
seems obvious. ‘Supposedly we 
have some raw’ mateiials or fin- 
ished -goocs* which we -wish~ v0 
sell and which others are willing 
to buy. Or others have commod- 
ities they wish to sell and we suc- 
cumb to their persuasive sales ar- 
guments and buy. Or is it that 
some nations find themselves in 
actual need of certain items which 
they purchase wherever they can 
find them? Or may we view this 
trade as arising out of the produc- 
tion of surpluses which can not be 
disposed of at home’? [It is easy 
to see that the answer to our ini- 
tial question as to the reason for 
trading across boundaries is not 
obvious but in some respects is 
complicated. We need to distin- 
guish between fundamental ele- 
ments which give rise to trade and 
incidental elements which fail to 
provide a condition of perman- 
ence. Only factors which provide 
for world trade upon an essential- 
ly continuous-flow basis can pro- | 
vide for continuous jobs. But be- | 
fore we attempt to record these 
factors let us review certain cur- 
rently widespread impressions. 


There seems to be a popular be- 
lief supported by many business- 
men that we shall experience 4 | 
tremendous business upsurge after | 
the war is ended. The argiment | 
runs something like this: Owing 
to the inability of the masses to 
replace worn out equipment or to 
supply normal current needs there 
already exists the equivalent of 
a great backlog of orders which 





| non-~cssentials. 
| presert era, various kitcs of raw 


| either 
‘amounts at home or not at all. 
|We need not run through the list. 
| Most persons can name a few of 





will be filled immediately upon 
the resurmption of manufacturing 
for civilian consumption. In the 
warring nations suffering great 
physical damage vast replace- 
ments and rebuilding must ensue | 
after the peace. These circum- | 
stances will call for continued 

manufacturing on a scale compar- | 
able with that of production for 
war purposes. Clearly, if this be 
the. case, there should be a con- | 
tinued demand for workers—jobs 
for millions. Naturally, the same 
workers will net necessarily re- 
main in the plants now producing 
products for war. Many of these 
plants will not be able to use the 
same men and many of the pres- 
ent employees will wish to engage 
in other kinds of employment. 
However, we must not overlook 
the fact that whereas most of our 
energies now go into munitions of 
war, and hence into a form of ex- 
port, and that some output is vro- 
vided for lend-lease for civilians 
abroad and some for civilian con- 
sumption in Latin-American and 
other nations cut off from their 
pre-war sources of supply, consid- 
erable portions of this export mar- 
ket will disappear after the war. 
But for the sake of argument, let us 
assume that an equivalent pro- 
duction will occur in order to suv- ' 
ply the accumulated needs and to 
replace at least a portion of the 
destroyed materials. We sbould 
still have to reckon with a return 
to a so-called normal. That is, this 
immediate post-war continuation 
of production can be only tempor- 
-ary, while the problem of em- 
ployment remains to be solved 
after our return to more normal 
ways of life. 

_ After the post-war abnormal 
production for export runs its 
course what will be the relation 
of world trade to jobs? The an- 
swer to this question devends 
upon two things, namely, (1) the 
fundamental basis for interna- 


tional trade and (2) the attitudes 
of the respective nations toward 
each other. As for trade itself 
we should never lose sight of the 
fact that, not expecting three-way 


trade, it consists largely of (1) an 








first exchange of essential needs among 


¢ 


‘+s 


the 


nat.ons and (2) an. excnange 
Fcr us, ‘in 


materials are required which are 
producea in. iradequat> 


them at least. Now, in order to 
purchase these materials we must 
export something, either com- 
modities, services or ideas. Thus 
the exchange is completed. We 
ean afford to pay in gold for only 
smaH amounts, in spite of our 
vast gold deposits. What is more, 
many nations from whom we im- 
port raw materials have little or 
no use for the gold and prefer 
in exchange materials of some 
kind, manufactured or otherwise. 
Thus the cycle of trade is activ- 
ated. Note, this conception is in 
contrast with that one all too 
commonly held. Our world trade 
does not begin with exports but 
rather with imports. Fundamen- 
tally. we export not to “make 
money” but to pay for needed 
imports of things we do not have. 
To be sure some trade consists of 
the exchange of luxury goods and 
other non-essentials, but were it 
not for necessities our total trade 
would lack stability and would 
probably be of little consequence. 


If our philcsophy be sound then 
an appraisal of the relation be- 
tween world trade and jobs based 
upon point (1) forces us to the 
conclusion that the number of 


, jobs in the post-war normal pe- 


riod can not be many more. 
if any more, than in those years of 
so-called prosperity in which our 


‘exports appreached five billions 
|of dollars annually. 
| ventive genius enables us to pro- 
!duce synthetics from our own 
natural resources to replace here- | 


As our in- 


tofore imported products, we 
shall have a smaller export mar- 
ket for we shall buy less from 
abroad. The same thing goes for 
other nations. Industrialization 
spreading throughout the world 
will not necessarily increase our 
exports on the theory that such 
action increases the purchasing 
power of peoples. Those peoples 
not only may buy from others 
but they may be forced to buy 
from others who have fewer prod- 
ucts competitive with their own 
than have we. This is not to say 
that for certain individual firms 
there may not be a healthy in- 
crease in business or that the 


‘total of the world’s international 


trade may. not increase. For a 
time it probably will grow. 
Neither does it exclude the pos- 
sibility of less business for certain 
firms heretofore active in foreign 
markets, nor even less business 
for the United States as a whole. 
If so, it can mean also fewer jobs 
rather than more. 

Before leaving this aspect I 
hasten to add a qualification or 
two for the benefit of the dyed- 
in-the-wool optimists who think 
we have not yet even scratched 
the potential market. I have no 
desire to paint a gloomy picture of 
our trade future. However, strip- 
ped of all its glamorous aspects, 
thet future must be viewed in the 
light of: ai}shrinking world in 
which alk peoples are becoming 
more and more enlightened and 
all are seeking to realize a kind 
of paradoxical situation, namely. 
one of increased self-sufficiency 
while at the same time talking 
greater international cooperation. 
I have not said foreign trade will 
decline at once, nor that the im- 
mediate future is dark. I have 
merely tried to point out. that 
after the pent-up demands and the 
damages of war have been satis- 
fied, we need not look to foreign 
trade as a solution for the unem- 
ployment problem. Our own trade 
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may slow down while that of 
others increases. At best, if it did 
increase by 50%, an improbable 
figure, the ratio between that 
trade and our total foreign and 
domestic trade during the same 
period would still be little higher 
than in the past and that would 
not mean a notable demand for 
more workers. We must distin- 
guish between a dollar increase 
in our trade and a worker in- 
crease. In fact, many firms could 
easily double their foreign sales 
with no increase in the number of 
employees. 

Let us look at point number 
two, relative to international atti- 
tudes. Will the nations which 
heretofore have levied tariffs up- 
on imports be willing to lower or 





erase those tariffs in order to 
| stimulate trade? 


| arrangements be withdrawn? Will 
| cartel arrangements that monop- 
olize markets be cast aside? Will 
blocked exchanges be eradicated? 
Will the exports and imports of 
the future be handled exclusively 
by national governments replac- 
ing private enterprise—a_ strong 
tendency in recent years? Will the 
nations assume a more tolerant 
attitude toward each other, sub- 
stituting compromise for friction 
and enmities? Will the peoples of 
the respective nations attempt to 
understand each other better, ap- 
oreciate each other’s problems and 
ohilosophies of life and show 
more charity toward each other? 
Upon the answers to these ques- 
tions depends the future flow of 
world trade, almost as much as 
upon the need for certain imports. 
No one can answer them with as- 
surance. Only time can’ record 
the answers. Foreign traders 
must be not only salesmen but 
men with an intelligent apprecia- 
Hom of major international prob- 
ems. 


In coneluding these observa- 
tions it will be worth our while 
to observe certain trends in world 
trade which may help us to ap- 
praise the future. Since the first 
settlement of the United States 
our major trade activities have 
been with Europe. Even today, 
excepting war abnormalities, from 
40 to 45% of our trade is with 
Europe. The steady decline in 
percentage during the last cen- 
tury is what we should expect. As 
our country and the countries of 
Europe produce increasing num- 
bers of similar commodities. there 
is less basis for trade. All of us 
seek new markets, many of which 
are north or ‘south of us rather 
than east and west. This shift in 
direction of trade-avenues from 
east-west to north-south lines is 
natural, since considerable differ- 
ences in latitude often make for 
permanent differences in kinds of 
raw materials and agricultural 
productivity. It is unlikely that in 
the near future the industrial ac- 








tivities of middle and high lati- 











Will quota re- 
strictions be removed? Will barter 


tude areas will find much compe- 
tition from low-latitude industrial 
development. 
ples of extra-tropical areas find 
ways of producing agricultural 
products and other raw materials 
competitive with certain kinds 
yielded by the tropical regions 


If we as a nation have a desire 
to develop foreign trade on a con- 
siderable scale or even to main- 
tain the degree of activity which 
characterized our best years, we 
shall insist upon a permanent com- 
mission, preferably as a part of 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in close alli- 
ance with other divisions such as 
the State Department and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
whose duty it will be to study un- 
developed regions of the earth 
with respect to their potential 
economic development. In those 
regions which give promise of de- 
velopment through settlement or 
otherwise, in such manner as to 
provide sources of raw materials 
for us and markets for our fin- 
ished products, the commission 
would encourage direct invest- 
ment of United States capital, not 
loans to foreign governments, and 
with the cooperation of local gov- 
ernments, settlement by energetic 
peoples from various parts of the 
earth. I do not suggest the dis- 
placement of initiative on the 
part of individual citizens or pri- 
vate capital, but do emphasize the 
desirability of governmental as- 
sistance to achieve a program that 
individuals alone can not accom- 
plish. The days of large volun- 
tary migrations to unoccupied 
areas are past. Most of the unoc- 
cupied areas of today are not as 
attractive for settlement as were 
the United States and Canada is 
century ago. The United States 
and Canada were lands located in 
fairly stimulating climatic re- 
gions opposite a continent of virile 
peoples seeking freedom of action. 
Furthermore there were no re- 
strictions against settlement in 
these new lands except the feeble 
protests of the native Indians. The 
current approach to expanding 
markets must take on a new de- 
sign. We have presented a plan 


which can contribute to the main- 
tenance of a level of employment 
although it can not be expected 
either necessarily to increase em- 


ployment or to solve any major 


unemployment problems. 


————— 


UGI Common Interesting | 


H:. Hentz & Co. Hanover 
Square, New York Citv, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading national ex- 
changes, have prepared an iter- 
esting circular on United Gas 
Improvement, discussing the at- 
tractiveness of the common stock 
as a long-pull speculation. Copies 
of this circular may be had. from 








the firm upon request. 


Nor will the peo-} 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is an extra article of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Get Ready, Get Set...! 


We are getting ready here— get- 
tang organized—for the Sixth War 
Loan Drive. It will start Novem- 
ber 20th —Thanksgiving season. 
Appropriate time, isn’t it? 


And we're following through on all 
of the boys and girls here who 
joined our “Hold Your War 
Bonds” Club. If you have been a 
regular reader of this towerlet of 
type for some months, you will 
perhaps remember that we reached * 
100% membership in a voluntary 
group—a “Hold Your War Bonds” 
Club. Every member received a 
card and a button reading, “I buy 
*em and hold ’em!” Really, it 
wasn’t very hard to do here—to 
start this club—because some fif- 
teen hundred of our employees, in 
our affiliate companies, are in the 
armed services and the folks who 
didn’t or couldn’t go, want to 
hold up their end—on the home 
front. 


At any rate, this seems to be a 
good time to say again that we 
ought to hold our bonds, except 
in cases of dire necessity, because 
if one person buys one and another 
sells one, of the same denomina- 
tion, there is really no sale. The 
sale of one nullifies the purchase 
of the other. It seems to me that 
since our million: of young men 
and women have given their serv- 
ices to the armed forces for the 
“duration”, ze ought to hold our 
war bonds ,or at leasi a like period. 
Let’s not “call” our loan to our 
Government. 


Maybe you'd like to have some 
more information about this ‘Hold 
Your War Bonds” Club, which 
originated here in Schenley. Maybe 
you'd like to start one where you 
work. We'd be glad to give you 
samples of our forms—they’re 
very simple and are yours for the 
asking. 














MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DistIELerRs Corp. 


FREE -Send a postcard or letter te 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you will receive 
1 booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

George C. Jennings, member of 
the Exchange, died on Nov. 1. 

Interest of the late W. Maxwell 
Fuller in W. E. Hutton & Co. 
ceased as of Oct. 31, 1944. 


Interest of the late Morris L. 
Parrish in Parrish & Co. ceased 
as of Oct. 31. 

Interest of the late Robert K. 
Wurts in Wurts, Dulles & Co. 
ceased as of Oct. 31. 


. 


Security Transactions 








From Tax Viewpoint | 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes, have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet of 1944 Security 
Transactions, from an income tax 
viewpoint, indicating when to 
sell, and giving information on 
income tax tables, capital gains 
and losses, when-issued sales, and 
reorganizations. Copies of this 
booklet and some comments on 
10% theory charts may be had 








from: Vilas & Hickey upon re- 
quest. 
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Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 


| 


- Standard Silica Corp. 


° Common Steck 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


| Member” New York Stock Exchange 


208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 | 
| Phone Andover 1430 Tele. CG 156 


and other Principal Exchanges | 


The CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE_COMPANY DOES NOT 
fabricate metals, but acts simply as jobbers and warehouse 
distributors of steel, wire, copper, brass, aluminum. The 
post-war demand from the building trades and many others, 
is expected to be very substantial and sustaining. 


The common stock is selling for LESS THAN THE NET 
CURRENT ASSETS, which are now well over $9.00 per share. 


Circular on request 


CASWELL & CO. 


120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hl. 


Teletype CG 1122 Phone Central 5690 

















; in 


We have prepared a bulletin on 


| ih] 
| Chicago, South Shore | 
} AND | 
| South Bend Railroad |, 


: Copies available at your request 


Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


Incorporated 
135 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Dearborn 9600 




















_ ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corporation || 
Common &- Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


Old Ben Coal Company 


Gs due 1948 with stock 
| Debenture 715s due 1953 with stock 
Common stock 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 





rorces. 


Chicago Brevities 
To provide funds for post-war expansion into the. refrigerator, 
renge and home freezer field, Admiral Corporation proposes to sell 
216,000 shares of $1 par value capital stock. Of the 216,000 shares 
to be offered to the public, 150,000 will be unissued shares and 66,000 
will come from the holdings of seven officer-stockholders of the 


company. 
A registration statement cov- . one : 

‘Smith V.-P. In Charge 

Of Marsh & McLennan 


ering the proposed sale has been 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Laurence S. 





filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and, it is 
understood, will] be followed by 
an application to the Chicago 


Stcek Exehange for listing of | 
4 Kennedy, newly-elected President 





the stock. 

Admiral, peacetime manufac- of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., na- 
turer of radios, has been engaged tional insurance brokers and 
since the war exclusively in the| @gents, has announced the ap- 


‘ : | pointment of Hermon D. Smith as 
production of radar for the armed | Wigetiaides’ in chores of the 
‘ firm’s Chicago office. 

Butler Brothers is also seeking; Mr. Smith, who had been with 
to provide additional capital for the Northern Trust Co., came with 
its post-war program of diversifi- | Marsh & McLennan in 1928 and 
cation and expansion and has| has been a Vice-President since 
called a special meeting of stock- | 1931. He served as Second Lieu- 
holders Dec. 8 to authorize the is-| tenant in the First World War, 
suance of 150,000 shares of $100| and in September, 1942, was ap- 
par 412% cumulative non-con-| pointed Chief of the Price Adjust- 
vertible preferred. At the same! ment Office of the Army Air 
time, stockholders will be asked to| Fores at Wright Field, Dayton, 
authorize the increase in the par | Ohio. Upon the completion of a 
value of the common stock from | special assignment there he re- 

$10 to $15 a share. turned to Marsh & McLennan, 


he * * 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 _Phone State 0101 


e 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
new preferred are expected to 
net not less than $100 a share, or 
| a total of $15,000,000, and will 

be used to retire the 270,912 out- 
standing shares of 5% convert- 
ible preferred at the redemp- 
tien price of $31 a share, or an 
aggregate of $8,398,272, exclu- 
sive of accrued dividends. 

Balance of the proceeds will be 
added to working capital, as and 
if needed. Upon approval of the 
plan by stockholders, the company 
expects to issue an initial 100,000 
shares of the new preferred, re- 
serving the balance of 50,000 
shares as a source of additional 
working capital later, if needed. 


Increase in the par value of the 
common stock is proposed to im- 
prove “the relationship between 
the amount of the corporation’s 














‘We maintain an active trading inter- 
ast in the following REAL ESTATES f 
and will send circulars upon request— [| 
Amer. Furniture Mart pfd. 
Amer. Furniture Mart com. 
| Amer. Insce. Union Bidg. ws 
| Hotel Sherman Inc 5 ws 
Morrison Hotel 542 ws 
Hearst Brisbane 6, °42 





Straus Securities Company 


‘135 Seuth La Sale St., Chicago 3, Hl. 
‘Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 











stated capital and its surplus,” T. 
B. Freeman, President, stated in 
his letter to stockholders. 

* x 


BUFFALO 
BOLT CO. 


Common Stock 


First Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


Member Chieago Stock Exchange 
105 South La Salle st. 
CHICAGO 3 
Andover 1520 


Illinois Central Railroad took 
the first step in a long-range plan 
for refinancing when the execu- 
tive committee of the company 
declared effective the plan to ex- 
change $8,700,000 of Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. and Chicago, St. 
oye ce tae Railroad 

o. joint first refunding mortgage 
4% bonds, series D, due 1963, for 
a like amount of outstanding Ili- 
nois Central Railroad Leased Line 
stock certificates. 

Details of the long-range re- 

(Continued on page 2027) 


CG 1399 





| taking up his duties as adminis- 
| trative assistant to Charles Ward 


>a er 


| Seabtir¥, who is now Chairman of 
| the board. 
| Mr: Smith is a graduate of 
Harvard University and is a trus- 
tee, director or officer in many 
business and charitable organiza- 
tions. He is a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and President 
of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. He is also cur- 
rently a Vice-President of the 
Chicago Community Fund and a 
director of both the Community 
and War Fund of Metropolitan 
Chicago and the National War 
Fund. 


$$$ 


F. X. Duffy Is With 
First Securities Co. 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Frank X. 
Duffy has become associated with 
First Securities Co. of Chicago, 
105 South La Salle St. Mr. Duffy 
has recently been with the Bureau 
of Yards. In the past he was with 
Thompson Ross Securities Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


B. I. Dee With Ross, 
Browne & 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
- CHICAGO, ILL.—B. I: Dee has 
been added to the staff of Ross, 
Browne & Fleming, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue. 
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Waterloo Cedar Falls 
Northern Inc. 5s 1982 
| for the 


MIDWEST lowa Elec. Light Power 


Ph Preferreds 


BD Ly op atyadiegeerh gaat ee and Company 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Board Members New York Stock Exchange 


of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4 
and Other Principal Exchanges 


Telephone: Harrison 2075 
231 South La Salle Street 


Teletype CG 129 
Direct Wire to New York Oftice State 2400 anuieroesti CG 252 


NEW YORK 
_ MARKETS 



































Durez Plastics & 
Chemieals Inc. 
Common i 


William A. Fuller &Co. 


Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 S. La Salle Street - Chicago 4 
| ||| Vel. Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 146 


; 
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A Discussion of 


Oliver Farm 
Cleveland Tractor 


merger 
is featured in our Stock Survey. 


A copy will be sent on request 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
and all principal exchanges 


231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 4 








New York Indianapolis Toronto 


Salle Street, have prepared up- 
to-date earnings and current com- 
ment on Chicago Nerth Shere and 
Milwaukee Railread, copies of 
which are available on request. 





Caswell & Co., 120 South La 
Salle Street, have prepared an in- 
teresting circular discussing the 
attractive post-war outlook for 
Central Steel & Wire Co. Copies 
of this circular are available from 
the firm upon request. 


| 





VICANA SUGAR CO. 


Bonds - Stocks - Warrants 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ZIPPIN & COMPANY 


208 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
RANDOLPH 4696 














Chicago Recommendations 


Brailsford & Co., 208 South La! 


Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Ince., 
135 South La Salle Street, have 
prepared a bulletin on Chicago, 
Serth Shore and Seuth Bend 
Railroad. Copies may be had from 
the firm upon request. 





Thomson & McKinnon, 231 
‘South La Salle Street, have an 
interesting discussion of the Oliver 
\Farm and Cleveland Tractor 
|merger, which is featured in their 
‘Stock Survey. Copies of the Sur- 
vey will be sent by the firm upon 
request. 








If you contemplate making 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Thomis 
W. Haynes, formerly with McAl- 
ister, Smith & Pate, Ine., has 
become associated with Geerge I. 
Griffin, Insurance Building, Ra- 
leigh; N. C. 





(Special to The Financia! Chronicle) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Jnudson J. 
Wickham has become connected 
with Ball, Burge & Kraus, Union 
Commerce Building. Mr. Wick- 
ham was formerly with Hawley, 
Shepard & Co. and Paine, Webber; 
Jackson & Curtis. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—David C. 
Logan has joined the staff of H.O. 
Peet & Ce., 23 West 10th Street. 
Mr. Logan in the past was with 
Bankamerica Company and 
Schwabacher & Co. of San Fran- 
cisco. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Peter 
F. Conner is now with Bankamer- 
ica Company, 650 South Spring 
Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
' LOS ANGELES, CALI¥.—Sv- 
doniz, B. Chance, previously with 
C. A. Botzum Co., nas been addea 
to the staff of Nelsen Douglass & 
Ce., 510 South Spring Street. 








| (Special to The Pinancial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
liam A. Campbell, Jr., is with E. F. 
Hutton & Co., 623 South Spring 
Street. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Gee. 
M. Evans has become associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
Street. Mr. Evans was previously 
with District Bond Co. and Searl- 
Merrick Co. 


' (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
A. Armstrong, Jr., is with Dean 





‘| Witter & Co., 634 South Spring 


Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
- OAKLAND, CALIF .—George E. 
Baldry, in the past with Protected 
Investors of America, is now con- 
nected with Stephenson, Ley- 
decker & Co., 1404 Franklin 
Street. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 





ORLANDO, FLA.—Jack H. 
Bond is now affiliated with Cohu 
& Terrey, 26 Wall Street. 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


| (Special to The Pinancial Chronicle) 

| PORTLAND, MAINE — Bayard 
|S. Foye has rejoined the staff of 
Clifford J. Murphy Co., 443 Con- 
| gress Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle ) 
! PORTLAND, MAINE—John C. 
King is now with J. Arthur War- 
ner & Co., Chapman Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Wil- 
liam H. Pugh is with Cohu & 
‘Torrey, Florida National Bank 
Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Sydney S. Clark and Frederick S. 
Weaver have become associated 
with Davies & Mejia, Russ Build- 
ing. Mr. Clark was formerly with 
H. R. Baker & Co. and Bank- 
america Co. Mr. Weaver was with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. ¢ 


Pond, Adams Named 
For Directors 


Harry A. Pond, President of the 
Plainfield Trust Company of 
Plainfield, N. J., has been nomi- 
nated as a candidate for Class A 
Director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and Charles 
E. Adams, Chairman of the Air 
Reduction Co., Inc., of New York, 
has been nominated as a can- 
didate for Class B Director of the - 
Reserve Bank. 

The latter, in its announcement 
states that the name of Robert 
G. Cowan, President of the Na- 
tional Newark and Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, Newark, 
N. J., was also placed in nomina- 
tion as a candidate for class A 
director by a number of member 
banks, but that Mr. Cowan, has 
declined the nomination, and has 
requested that his name be omit- ~ 
ted from the list of candidates 
furnished the member banks. Mr. | 
Pond has. been named to succeed 
William J. Field as class A direc- 
tor, while Mr. Adams has been 
nominated to succeed Frederick 
E. Williamson, who resigned in 
August as class B director because 
of ill health. Reference to the 
proposed election of two new di- 
rectors (the polls will close Nov. 
17) was made in our issue of Oct. 


12, page 1610. 
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| Aeronautical Products Com. 

| Central Paper 

| Koehring Co. V.T.C. 

| Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com. 


} Old Line Life Insurance 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 





| Compo Shoe Mchy. Com. & Pfd. 


CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 


LOWW/ I & CO, 


Chicage: State 0933 


Northern Paper Mills Com. 
Consol. Water Power & Paper 
Central Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
‘Hamilton Mfg. Co. Part. Pref. 
La Plant Choate Mfg. Co. Pfd. 
Weyenberg Shoe 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype. MI 488 


Pi if2sr Se. La Salle St. 








Wisconsin Brevities 


Lehman Brothers, the .Wisconsin Co., 


and. Haligarten & Co: 


headed.a banking group that offered Nov. 2 the unsusbscribed part 
of 99,960 shares of Kimberly-Clark Corp. common stock: of no-par 


value not subscribed for by common stockholders. 


The offering to 


the public consisted of 2,737 shares at $35.875 a ‘share. 
The three underwriters above named also offered and sold. the 


unexchanged portion of 102,424¢ 





shares of Kimberly-Clark Corp. !to $9,489,199, or 28c. of. every .dol- 


416% cumulative preferred stock 
of $100 par, not exchanged by 
holders of the corporation’s pres- 


ent 6% preferred stock. This of- | 


fering. comprised 4,820 shares of | 


. stock at $107 a share and accrued | 


dividends from Oct. 1, 1944. 
Under subscription rights that 


: expired on Nov. 1, common stock- 


holders could subscribe for one 
share of common, at $32, for each 
five shares held. Holders of the 
6% cumulative preferred were 


_ entitled to exchange one share for 


13/107 shares of new preferred, 
plus cash in lieu of fractional 


. shares,.and cash representing an 


adjustment of the difference in 
dividends. 

Current assets as of July 31, 
1944, were $71,450,000, including 
cash of $12,784,000. Current liabil- 
ities came to $17,551,000. A year 
earlier current assets were $57,- 
529,000, including cash of $19,231,- 
000, and current liabilities were 
$16,161,000. 


Earned surplus stein at $27;- 
with $21, 880,000 in 1943. 


A. Ou Smith Bea Milwaukee, 
has reported a net income for the 
fiscal year ended July 31 last of 
$6,407,000, excluding post-war re- 
fund of,excess profits and -before 
renegotiation of war contracts. On 

a similar basis the profit for the 
poco year was $5,633,000. L. 
R. Smith, chairman of the board, 
in his report to stockholders, said 
that in the latest year the :com- 
pany “established a new peak, 
both in dollar volume of sales as 
well as in tonnage of unit quan- 


_ tities produced and shipped. 


Net sales for the latest- year 


“were listed at $178,112.000 against 


$173,268,000 in 1943. 
" * Be 

Directors of the Chicago & 
North Western RR., at a meeting 
in Chicago, Oct. 31, declared a 
dividend of $5 a share on the 
preferred stock for 1944 and $5 on 
the common, payable from earned 
surplus accumulated since Jan. 1, 


» 1939, effective date of the plan of 


reorganization. Both dividends 

are payable Dec. 30 to stock of 

record Dec. 1. 
. R 8 * 

The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 

Wis., has declared a regular quar- 


. terly dividend of 50c. per share, 


payable on or before Nov. 25 to 


: stockholders of record Nov. 15. 
, Me %* 


‘Net income of Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co. for the 12 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1944, was $4,409,- 
000, of which $1,512,000 was paid 
in dividends .to preferred stock- 
holders, $1,463,000 was paid in 


_ dividends to. commen. stockhold- 


ers and $1,073,000 was retained in 
the business. Net income for the 
preceding 12 months was $4,- 


- 595,000. 


Operating revenues for the 12 
months ended Sept. 30,1944, were 
$33,699,000, an increase of 7.1%. 
Operating expenses, |, including 
taxes and depreciation, aggregated 


. $27,978.000, an imcrease of 103%. 


Provisions for taxes amounted 


lar. received for sales and service, 
and were $770,537: higher than for 
the bebe period. 


Allen & Co. Offers 








Foremost Dairies Stock 


Public offering of 13,000 shares 
of 6% cumulative preferred stock, 
$50 par value, and 75,000 shares of 
common stock 20 cents par value 
of Foremost Dairies, Inc., was 
made Nov. 6 by an underwriting 
group headed by Allen & Co. The 
preferred stock is priced to the 


/public. at $50 per share and the 


|common stock at $7 per share. 


This offering dees not repre- 
sent any new financing on’ the 
part of the company as all these 
shares are presently outstanding. 





The stock is being sold for the 
'account of J. C. Penney and Paul 
.E. Reinhold who will receive the 
Proceeds, therefrom. 

Other members of the banking 


; 823,000, the latest date, contrasted | group include George D. B. Bon- 


‘bright & Co., J. C. Bradford & 


| plants 


'Co., Buckley ‘Brothers, Courts’ & 


Co., G. H. Crawford Co. Inc., R. S. 
Dickson & Co., Inc., Clement A: 
Evans & Co., Inc., R. H. Johnson 
& Co., Johnston, Lemon & Co., 
Kirchofer & Arnold, ‘Inc.,V. M- 
Manning, Mohawk Valley Invest- 
ing Co., Inc., Peltason, Tenenbaum 
Co., Clyde C. Pierce Corporation, 
Scherck, Richter Co., Varnedoe, 
Chisholm & Co., Inc., and Weil & 
Co.; Inc. 

The company was incorporated 
in Delaware in 1931. It is en- 
gaged in the milk, ice cream and 
dairy products business, purchas- 
ing and marketing under the name 
“Foremost.” The company has 20 
located "in many cities 
throughout the country. 

Net income of the company 
and subsidiaries, after provision 
for Federal and State income 
taxes, amounted to $463,387 for 
the year 1943, as compared with 
$390,466 for 1942 and $171,003 for 
1941. For the period Jan. 1, 1944 
to July 15, 1944 net income aggre- 
gated $282,197. 


Bright Possibilities 

Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities,, according 
to a circular ‘prepared. by Lerner 
& Co., 10 ‘Post Office Square, 
Boston. ‘Mass. ‘Copies’ of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
idend arrearage. 


ee 


Brazil Sterling Bonds 
New York Hanseatic Corpora- 
tion, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, have issued a circular dis- 
cuss’ng the current situation in 
Brazilian Sterling Bonds. Copies 
may be had from the firm upon 











request. 


An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber 


Common 


(Circular sent upon request) 


| Comstock & Co. 


CHICAGO 4 
Dearborn 1501 | 
Teletype CG 257 


Chic 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
: DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 €G36Z —=_ Trinity 3908 

















Trading markets in 
Allied Paper Mills 
Delta Electric 
Fuller Mfg. 
Globe a Tubes 


CL. Schmidt & Co. 


CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 878 








120 Soa he La “Salle Street j 














Brevities 


(Continued from page 2026) 


financing plan have not been com- 
pleted, but financial quarters see 
in the completion of the exchange 
of the bonds for the stock certif- 
icates a simplification of the cor- 
porate structure of the road, which 
may result in a consolidation of 
the properties, and in turn permit 
the future issuance of an over-all 
uniform —— 


picseitiaine: to the: \ sea dais of 
trustees of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway that 
the ‘road pay off $13,718,700 of 
collateral loans to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, with 
interest at 4%, were raised by 
various groups of bondholders on 
the ground that such payment 
would involve a risk that the re- 
organization plan of the road 
would not be carried out. 


In taking the preposal under 
advisement, Federal Judge 
Michael I. Igoe stated that “if it 
is unlawful te pay this kind of 
obligation, it is time we found 
out.” 

Bo a Bo 

The Seventh Circuit Court. of 

Appeals cleared the way for. con- 
‘summation of the reorganization 
plan of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St..Paul and Pacific Railroad by 
dismissing appeals taken from the 
revised plan of reorganization of 
the carrier. Ballots: for voting on 
the proposed plan are already in 
the hands of Milwaukee security 
holders and are to be returned to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sidn by Nov. 29. 


8 og 


Development of a new tech- 
nique in railway financing to 
overcome the problem of non- 
callable issues in order to take ad- 
vantage of the currently favorable 
money. market was foreseen in 
some. financial quarters should 
Southern Pacific Company’s re- 
cently announced plan for refund- 
ing its outstanding $88,211,000. 
Central. Pacific first refunding 4s 
of-1949 prove successful. 


The plan, filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, preposes te offer to hold- 
ers of the first eefandine: 4s 2 
new bond carrying 414% in- 
terest to Aug. 1, 1949 sisedl 314% 
interest thereafter to ma‘turity 
in 1874. The offer would be 
available to the first $50,000,000 
_of outstanding bonds offered for 
exchange to Nov. 15 only. 

According to some railroad in- 


| vestment quarters, this method of 


overcoming the obstacle of non- 
callable rail issues during a period 
af low. money rates would be par- 
ticularly useful to those roads 


whose credit over a period of 
years has not been regarded as 
first-line, but whose financial po- 
sition has been considerably im- 
proved by effecting heavy debt 
retirement through utilization of 
high wartime earnings. 


a a * 


Speculative interest in Chicago 


mon was at fever pitch awaiting 
the dividend action of the board 
of directors. The board not only 
declared a $5 a share dividend on 
the common as well as on the pre- 
ferred for the current year, but 
authorized an additional payment 
of $5,000,000 to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, reducing its 
indebtedness to that agency to ap- 
proximately $6,250,000. 
ae ue os 

Trustees of the Chicago Surface 
Lines, now in bankruptcy, submit- 
ted plans to Federal Judge Michael 
L. Igoe for a modernization pro- 
gram costing between $16,000,000 
and $19,000,000, which would in- 
crease the seating capacity of the 
system by 55,000. 





:Comstock Teletype 

Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, TIL., 

stalled a teletype, CG 257. 


David Van Alstyne Jr. 

Buffalo Bolt Director 
David Van Alstyne Jr., Van 

Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York 





| 























D. Van Alstyne, Jr. 
elected directors of the Buffalo 


Bolt Co. of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., inereasing the board to nine 
members, it was announced by 
Rudolph B. Flershem, President 
of the company. 





and North Western Railway com- |} 


- HMinois, me) ns 
Wisconsin 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought — Sold — Quoted — | 
DANIEL F. RICE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 
and Chicago Board of Trade 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
Teletype CG 1276 “| 


} 

















have in- 


City, and A. D. Armitage were: 


Investment Securities 
Public Utility - Railroad 
Industrial - Municipal Issues 


We Maintain Active Trading Markets 
in the Leading Over-Counter Securities 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, . 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In — 
Principal Cities Througheut 
the Country 











Specialists in 


Chicago North Shore 
AND .. 3 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Analysis of equities and earnings 
available on request. 


Brailsford & Co. 


_ 











208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
Tel. State 9868 





CG 95 f° 





SERVING INVESTMENT DEALERS 


We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of securi- 
ties, providing investment dealers 
with attractive issues for their 
clients. Maintaining no retail de- 
partment of our own, we compete 
in no way with dealers, but serve 
them exclusively... Correspondence 
invited. 


FLOYD D. CERF CO. 
Exclusively Wholesalers and Underwriters 
120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3 
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Air Lines 
Chicago & Southern 
Mid-Continent 





KITCHEN & COQ. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Hl. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 105 
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HICKS & PRICE 


= vohtnte a Exchange 


Newt York Curb i Eachenge (sec. ) 


Chicago Board of 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES — 


231 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO a 
Raadolh 3686 - CG 972 
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National City Bank Analyzes Farm 


Price Floors and 


Holds Effect on Cotton and Wheat Has Been the Accumulation of | stronger than ever before. 


Domestic Stocks and a Shutting-Off of Exports. 
Quota Systems and Foreign Retaliation Against “Dumping” and Similar | 


Export Subsidies 


Points to International 


Reprisals as Defeating the Objective Sought. 


The November issue of-the Monthly Letter of the National City 
Bank of New York, contains an illuminating and instructive analysis 


of the Government’s farm: policies 
prices through the establishment 
export subsidies.” Although the 


with respect to the support of farm 
of “price parities, crop loans and 
article deals mainly with policies 


and plans for selling cotton and wheat abroad, it discusses the effects 


of general measures for domestic 
price supports and export. sub- 
sidies. 

“The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration,” states the article, “thas 
held meetings with: representa- 
tives of the cotton. and wheat 
trades during the past month) to 
discuss plans for selling. cotton 
and wheat abroad at prices below 
the domestic market, the Govern- 
ment bearing the loss: The Cor- 


poration is also putting into oper-! 


ation, as fast as the machinery can 
be set going, its program of buy- 
ing 1944 cotton from farmers at 
prices which over the season will 
average ‘parity’ (22.13 cents per 
lb. based on Memphis),-and which 
are above the present market. As 
noted in this Letter last month, on 
May 1 next it will pay the parity 
price, also above the present mar- 
ket, for 1944 crop wheat against 
which it has made loans to farm- 
ers. 

“Another item of news during 
October was the announcement by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
that an agreement. has been 
reached among four. countries 
(United States, Canada, Australia, 
Argentina) to establish wheat ex- 
port quotas, whereby each will 
supply a fixed percentage of the 
estimated market. The share of 
the United States will be 16%, 
which applied to estimated ex- 
ports by the four countries of 450,- 
000,000 bushels in the crop year 
1944-45 will give us a quota of 72,- 
000,000 bushels.” 


Evelution of Farm Policy 


“These apparently disconnected 
items,” the article continues, “are 
all related. They represent the 
further development, along lines 
which many observers have re- 

forecast, of an agricul- 
tural policy which has been evolv- 
ing for 10 to 15 years. The ob- 
jective of this policy has been to 
raise prices for farm products. 
But price raising measures, insti- 
tuted to solve one problem, have 
created other problems requiring 
new measures. The support of 
prices above world markets has 
reduced exports. Loss of exports 
led to accumulation of stocks, de- 
spite crop restriction. Accumula- 
tion of stocks leads in turn to ex- 
port subsidies, and export subsi- 
dies to international agreements, 
involving more crop restriction. 
Thus the new ‘moves are in 
straight line of descent from 
measures taken years ago. 


“Price support measures have 
been extended as time has gone 
on. During the ’30s they took 
the form of loans to producers at 
relatively low levels. ‘Parity 
prices’ were the goal, but for sev- 
eral years crop loans were lim- 
ited by law to not under 52 and 
not over 75% of parity; they were 
largely permissive instead of man- 
datory; and they were usually set 
at or near thé ‘minimum. The his- 
tory of the past four years, how- 
ever, has been one of steady in- 
crease in these loans. In. 1941 
they were made mandatory at 
85% of parity, in 1942 at 90%, 
and in recent months the rate on 
cotton has been further raised, 
first to 924%2% and then, for the 
1944 crop only, to 95%. Finally 
the sequence of increases came to 
its logical end in the Price Stabili- 
zation Extension Act of June 30 
last, which directed that all law- 
ful action should be taken to 
assure farmers of prices equal to 
parity. or to the highest. price 





reached between-Jan. 1,.1942 and 
| Sept. 15, 1942. The program of 
| purchases of cotton and wheat at 
parity is being put into effect un- 
der this Act: / 

“With price supports being thus 
, extended, the other steps above 
| mentioned follow naturally. Since 
the United States produces sur- 
pluses. of both commodities, and 
the support prices of both are 
much above prices*of foreign cot- 
ton and wheat in the world mar- 
kets, the effect of maintaining do- 


ports and accumulate stocks in the | 
hands of the Government. To avert | 
unmanageable accumulations and 
to maintain export markets, ex- 
port subsidies follow. Limited au- 
thority for such subsidies was_in- 
cluded in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, and wheat and 
cotton subsidies have been paid 
under that Act. Now Congress— 
in Section 21 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, signed by the 
President Oct. 3—has_ greatly 
broadened the authority to sell 
abroad ata loss. The CCC is pre- 
paring to implement this Section. 





“The next step in the chain is 
the international agreement. Sell- 
ing abroad at prices below the do- 
mestic market is “dumping,” a 
policy which other producin 
countries may resent andwhi 
all can’ follow to the profit o 


é 


f 





tion of this-kind is to apportion 
markets, as in the wheat agree- 
ment just announced. It can hard- 
ly be doubted that a move for an 
international . agreement among 
cotton producing countries, divid- 
ing up the world cotton markets, 
will follow in due course.” 


The Cetten Policy 


Referring to the future of prices 
and of exports of cotton, the cir- 
cular remarks: “After the last war 
an expansion of cotton growing 
got under way both in this coun- 
try, where new lands were put in 
cultivation notably in West Texas, 
and to ‘an even greater extent, 
relatively, in foreign counties. An 
over-supply developed which dur- 
ing the depression caused a disas- 
trous price collapse. The response 
of this country to the distress of 
cotton growers was to support the 
pricé and to: limit production. 
This, however, encouraged foreign 
producers to expand further. 


“Before the present war the ac- 
cumulation of stocks in the hands 
of our’ Government — cotton on 
which loans had been made to 
‘growers or which was acquired by 
foreclosing on loans — together 
with rising carryovers all over the 
world, led the then Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, to call a 
conference of cotton producing 
countries with a view to limiting 
world production and exports: The 
conference, convened as the Ger- 
mans. were. marching into Poland 
and nothing came of it. A short 
time previously the United States 
had established for the first time 
in its history a subsidy on cotton 
iexports equivalent to 1%¢ a 
pound. 

“The war has immensely in- 
creased consumption of cotton 
within the United States, and the 
problems which were acute in 
; 1939 -became temporarily less 
pressing: . That they still exist, 
| however, and threaten to become 
acute again, is plain. The war 
has reduced. consumption of for- 
eign cottons, and the carryover of 





mestic prices is to shut off ex- | 


none. The alternative to competi- re 


foreign cotton on Aug. 1 of this 
year was-by. far the largest on 
record, 14,800,000 bales compared 
with 7,500,000 at the outbreak of 
the war. Thus foreign competi- 


| tion with American cotton will be; agree in principle to divide the | 
The} world market, would they be able! crop restriction would be to raise 
| to agree on the fair share of each, 
1sO| taking all the above factors into} prices is to reduce consumption. 
The fig-; consideration? 


carryover of American cotton in 
| this country, 10,727,000 bales, also 
is still far above normal. 
| ure for all cottens, 25,500,000, is an 
|alltime high and represents near- 
ly one year’s normal prewar con- 
sumption. 


The Export Subsidy 


“The second important fact in 
the current situation .is that the 


is now starting to support cotton 
is above the world market. 
3 to 4 cents above the price of 


ton, delivered’ in competing mar- 
kets. 


to be substantial. 


'universally agreed that in the 
| long run export subsidies, em- 
ployed for competitive purposes, 
are self-defeating and mutually 
| destructive, constituting an in- 
| ternational price war. .The cotton 
subsidy, by increasing American 
exports, will add to the supply of 
cotton offered in the world mar- 
ket and will depress prices of for- ! 
eign cottons further, other things 
being equal. It will invite re- 
prisals, such as new or increased 
subsidies by other cotton-growing 
countries. It is in conflict with 
the liberal trade policies of Sec- 
retary Hull and the State Depart- 
ment, and with the. established 
policy of this country, which con- 
dems subsidies on goods sold by 
other countries to the United 
States and through Section 303 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 provides 
for the levying of. additional or 
countervailing duties on imports 
ofgubsidized goods, The wide gap 
n, the price, of ,.cotton to 
at home and the price to 
rs of other countries will 
course make it impossible 
for American cotton manufactur- 
ers to export their goods, and will 
compel new measures to restrict 
imports. of foreign cotton goods. 
Finally, the money cost is to be 
considered. 

The Congress has not been 
swayed by the foregoing argu- 
ments, but by its determination 
to maintain the domestic price 
and hold an export market also. 
The question raised by its action 
is whether an international price 
war will follow, and what steps 
may be taken to avert it. All other 
cotton-growing countries will be 
affected. For-about ten years be- 
fore the war the American cot- 
ton policy supported the world 
price and held an umbrella over 
the market under which foreign 
producers expanded their produc- 
tion. The new legislation ex- 
presses a decision to held the 
umbrella no more. It notifies 
foreign producers that we are not 
interested in supporting the world 
price any longer, but in keeping 
the domestic price above it, 


Chances of. an International 
~~ Agreement 

“This notification is the most 
‘powerful agrument that could be 
used to bring other countries into 
an agreement to limit their cotton 
growing as the United States is 
doing. On the other hand, they 
can offer forceful reasons for not 
making such an agreement. They 
entered the field with their eyes 
open at a time when prices were 
low, confident of their ability to 
compete with the United States. 
Some have thought cotton grow- 
ing of such importance to their 
economy as to be worth govern- 
ment subs.dies for the sake of the 
employment given and the for- 
eign exchange realized from ex- 
pert sales. They have made in- 
vestments in land and machinery, 
and they may. feel that alterna- 
tive crops are less attractive than 
cotton even at a low world price. 
Some may argue that it would be 















price at which the Government ; 
M | season. 
It is | discovered what countries, in ad-| with silk and other textile fibers 
; _- ' dition 
equivalent types of Brazilian cot- | growth of their exports, would be ; less, the development of synthetics 
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difficult.-to- restrict production as 
much as they may be asked to, 
just as it has been difficult in the 
United States. 

“Finally, if 


producers should 


In the abortive 
conference of 1939 Secretary Wal- 
lace took the. position that the 
fair share of the United States in 
the world cotton trade was at 
least 6 million bales. This was a 
reasonable figure based on past 
experience, but it was 2,673,000 
bales more than the United States 
had exported in the preceding 
The conference never 


to limiting the further 


willing to reduce their share to 


“Whether the view of foreign 


“Among economists it is almost; growers will be diiferent now, in 
llight of our new policy, remains 


to be seen. A late news dispatch 
says that in Brazil the Minister of 
Finance has submitted a decree to 
the President calling for an in- 
crease from about 10.9c to 14.8c 
per pound in the loans which the 
Brazilian government makes to 
farmers on cotton, and requiring 
as a condition that cotton growers 
plant more food crops. This pre- 
sumably would have the effect of 
limiting. the cotton acerage. It may 
be an indication of a changing at- 
titude abroad, or it may be a 
temporary measure to deal with 
depressed prices and the excession 
stock of cotton which has piled up 
in Brazil during the war. 


Dangers of the Policy 


“Some of the current comment 
on the cotton situation implies 
that if an international agreement 
could be reached it would over-" 
come most of the practical objec- 
tions to our poley of supporting 
prices and. restricting creps.. An 
agreement to restrict world i 
duction would give the United 
States. which heretofore has done 
all the crop. restricting itself, 
either a larger export market or 
a lower cost in export subsidies 
than it will otherwise have. 


“However, there are other as- 
pects of the question. The ob- 
jections to crop. restriction by 
arbitrary decisions of an _ over- 
head authority, as opposed to vol- 
untary adjustment of production 
by individual producers under the 
guidance of price changes, apply 
whether the policy is followed in 
one country or in all. The de- 
fect of overhead restriction is that 
governments must treat producers 
generally alike, without sufficient 
regard for the differences in their 
efficiency, their land, and their 
costs. In our own cotton program 
the basis of the Government’s 
acreage allocations at first was 
entirely historical, i. e., the acre-, 
age allotments represented fixed 
percentages of the acreage in a 
selected base period. Under this 
plan the individual farmer may 
hold his poorest land out of pro- 
duction, but there is no distinction 
between geographical areas. Th 
reduction is applied equally to the 
fertile areas with high yields and 
low costs and to the eroded hilly 
lands with low yields and high 
costs. On the worn-out lands cot-. 
ton production should be elimin- 
ated entirely, and they should be 
brought under gr for rehabil- 
itation for incréased output of 
livestock products, of; which much. 
more ought to bé'con ed local- 
ly. 

“More lately an effort has been 


made to take some account of dif-|. 


ferences in land areas, but the ex- 
tent to which different producers 
can be treated differently is lim- 
ited. On the other hand, when the 
adjustments are by individual 
growers under the. guidance of 
prices, the brupt falls on the high- 
cost. producers, which is where it 
belongs if the industry is to get on 
a-sound economic basis. 

“If crop restriction is extended 


Me? SIGNS f 


in by international agreement, it 
will guarantee high-cost countries 
a share of the world cottton mar- 
| kets and require low-cost coun- 
i tries to restrict their output. 

“The purpose of international 


| ° 
| pri 


ces, but the effect of the higher 
Cotton does not enjoy a monopoly, 
but is subject to increasing com- 
petition from synthetic fibers. 
World output of rayon and staple 
fiber is estimated to have reached 
about 3% billion pounds in 1942, 
which is equivalent to 7% million 
[besse of cotton even without al- 
| lowing for the lack of waste in 
using rayon as compared with cot- 
ton. Much of the rayon competes 





more than with cotton; neverthe- 


has been a tremendous influence 


s.-Thus the export: subsidy | allow us to sell 2,673,000 bales; in checking the growth of cotton 
which is now to be paid will have | more. 


| consumption, and all the evidence 
is that this development will con- 
tinue, including an increasing use 
of rayon in tires. The history of 
rayon, as of other materials devel- 
oped through new technical pro- 
cesses, is one of improving qual- 
ities at lower prices, and the high- 
ler the price of cotton the greater 
‘its inroads on cotton consumption 
|can be expected to be. 

“This is something for the low- 
cost producers of cotton to con- 
sider. They may be able to grow 
cotton profitably at lower prices, 
which will promote the use of 
cotton relative to competitive 
fibers. But if national, and possi- 
bly international, policies are to 
hold up prices in order to keep 
high-cost producers in oper- 
ation, cotton consumption will be 
endangered and the low-cost 
growers will be the _ ultimate 
losers.” 


Gocdall-Sanford, Inc. 
Securities cn Market © 


Union Securities Corp. and W. 
C. Langley & Co. headed an un- 
derwriting group that offered 
Nov. 6 $2,800,360 of Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc. 342% sinking fund 
debentures, due 1956, at 103 and 
accrued interest, and 226,566 2/12 
shares of common stock at $22.75 a 
share. Goodall-Sanford, Inc. is a 
continuation by merger of the 
business of Sanford Mills and 
Goodall Worsted Co. The securi- 
ties now offered are issued and 
outstanding and do not represent 
new financing in behalf of the 
company. 

Outstanding capitalization of 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc. consists of 
$4,699,560 of debentures and 555,- 
952.5 shares of common stock. 

The company, according to the 
prospectus, anticipates no serious 
reconversion problems, because 
all products made directly or in- 
directly for war purposes. have 
been, manufactyred with existing 
plant and equipment from raw 
materials similar to those used in 
its normal business. 

Sanford Mills division is nor- 
mally engaged principally in the 
manufacture of pile fabrics and 
their sale to the automobile and 
railroad industries. It also sells 
fabrics for use.in buses and air- 
planes. Goodall Worsted division’s 
principal business is in the manu- 
facture of Palm Beach and other 
cloth partly in the form of fin- 
ished men’s suits and partly to 
manufacturers of neckties, 


women’s suits, etc. 


' Situation of Interest 
Chicago North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad Co. offers inter- 
esting possibilities, according toa 
descriptive circular being dis- 
tributed by Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill., members of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this circular 
‘may be had from Braiisford & Co. 
upon: request. 
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p’s cleaning his conscience, as well as 

his furnace. He’s doing his job as a 

patriotic American. He knows that just 

a thin film of soot in the furnace cuts 

heating efficiency greatly. And today, 
it’s vital to conserve coal. 


This is not because less coal is -being 
produced. Millions more tons are ‘being 
mined this year than Jast,,Mine dpéta- 
tors and miners alike aré déiny a splendid 
job. And there are adequate rail facilities 
for hauling coal to your:city. 


ii oct 





How to clean a 





But, certain grades and sizes of coal 
are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local dealer is handicapped 
by a shortage in manpower, trucks and 
tires. So, be patient with him: 


Little, common-sense. precautions can 


‘make. your, coal pile last 10°% longer — 


and cut that much off your fuel bill. 
Clean your heating system. “Winterize” 
your house with weatherstripping and 
storm windows. Close off unused rooms. 
For other suggestions see your coal dealer. 


= Save Coal— and Serve America 





— 
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conscience ! 


One of: the biggest jebs of. the- C&O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines along 
its routes, so we're in a position to under- 
stand the problem and to know how 
essential coal is these days. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY ” 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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ak et Insurance Stocks 


This. Week —Insurance Stocks 
° By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Fire insurance stocks are running behind the market this year. 
From December 31, 1943 to October 31, 1944 a group of thirty repre- 


sentative fire stocks show an average appreciation of 0.8% 


with an appreciation of 78% for 
the Dow Jones industrial average. 


compared 
industrial stocks. as measured by 
In view of the uncertainties intro- 


duced by the recent Supreme Court decision which classified in- 





surance as “interstate commerce,’®- 


coupled with a continuation of 
heavy fire losses, this is not a bad 
showing and testifies to the high 
regard in which these equities are 
held by dealers and investors. 


Asked Price Change 

12-31-43 10-31-44 ‘% 
Aetna Insurance. 54% 52% — 4.1 
Agricultural Ins... 74 7442 + 0.7 
American Alliance. 22% 24 + 5.5 
American Equity. 20 17% —10.6 
Bankers & Shippers 87 844% — 2.9 
Boston Insurancé_ 560 630 +12.5 
Continental Ins... 46% 4834 + 43 
Fidelity-Phenix -_ 50 53% + 7.0 
Fire Association 64 65% + 2.3 
Fireman's Fund... 861% 93 + 7.6 
Franklin .._..-.. 20% 24%, —154 
Glens Falls__..... 44% 453%, + 2.2 
Great American_.__ 28 29% + 6.7 
Hanover Insurance 26% 2733 ++ 3.3 
partion ..--..-- 99% 10342 + 3.8 
._ Home Insurance_ 32% 29% — 8.6 
Ins. Co. of N. A. 81% 91% +12.3 
: : National Fire- 58% 61% + 5.1 
, Wational Union_ _. 191 178 — 6.8 
. New Brunswick... 30% 30% — 16 
‘ Wew Hampshire... 46°4 47% + 1.1 
; North River —~~~- 23 5% 235% A eae 
+ Worthern Ins.____. 9342 8742 — 6.4 
* Pacific Fire_- 11042 984% —109 
| Fares 8754 86%. — 1.1 
* Prov. Washington_ 365% 37% + 2.7 
. St. Paul F. & M._. 59% 71%, +203 
:Becurity: - -.... 36% 35% — 1.4 
, Springfield F.& M. 132 126 — 45 
United States Fire 49'2 4912 cebe: 
Bverene et Bes + 0.8 


‘ The accompanying table lists 
. the asked prices of 30 stocks for 
Dec. 31, 1943 and Oct. 31, 1944, 
_ together with the respective mar- 
‘ket appreciation or depreciation 
between the two dates. It will be 
observed that, although the aver- 
age appreciation is 0.8%, two 
stocks show no change in price, 
viz.: North River and United 
States Fire; 12 stocks show a de- 
~ cline, and 16 stocks show an in- 
crease. Franklin shows the great- 
est loss in price with a decline of 
15.4%, and St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
_Yine shows the maximum gain 
with an appreciation of 20.3%. 
Other outstanding gains are 12.5% 

_for Boston and 12.3% for. Insur- 
_ anee Company of North America, 
, while good gains, in excess of 5%, 
*‘were made by Fireman’s Fund, 

Fidelity-Phenix, Great American, 

_ American Alliance and National 
__ Fire. 

It seems worthwhile to study 
, the wide range and diversity of 
’ smarket performance exhibited in 
_ this record, with a view to ascer- 
. taining the reason for such dis- 
. parity in a few especially inter- 
esting instances. 

In the case of Franklin and of 
Home, for example, the reason for 
. their decline appears obvious, viz.: 
the reduction of the annual divi- 
' dend rate through the elimination 
' of the extras which had hereto- 
' fore been regularly paid each year 
since 1936. This dividend action 
had not been entirely unexpected 
in view of the fact that their 1942 


total dividend requirements, and 
also of the probability that 1944 
operating results would be insuf- 
ficient to justify Franklin’s $1.40 
and Home’s $1.60. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine, on the 
other hand, has not only ‘covered 
dividends in recent years by a' 
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generous margin but, furthermore, 
by reason of its 5-for-1 stock 
split-up early this year, has 
brought the price of its shares 
down to a more popular level, 
thus increasing their market- 
ability. 

The 12.5% appreciation of Bos- 
ton is difficult to explain, for it 
is a high-priced stock which is 
not actively traded and its divi- 
dend yield, at 3.3%, is somewhat 
below average. True, its earnings 
in recent years have averaged 
over twice its dividends, except 
in 1942 when, due to heavy ma- 
rine lesses, they amounted to ap- 
proximately 50% of dividend re- 
quirements. 


Insurance Company of North 
America is one of the strongest 
companies in the group, which re- 
ports .consistently good‘ ‘earnings 
that have averaged well -abeve 
twice dividend disbursements in 
recent years. Its consolidated 
earnings in 1943 were $8.42 per 
share, or 2.8 times the $3.00 divi- 
dend. The 12.3% appreciation of 
its stock since the first of the year 
is well merited. 


On the other hand, American 
Equitable has declined 10.6%, in 
response, undoubtedly, to poor 
earnings reported in 1943 which 
amounted to $0.51 share 
against a dividend of $1.00. These 
earnings compare with $1.04 in 
1942 and $0.86 in 1941. Over the 
past five years earnings have ag- 
gregated $4.52 and dividends $5.10. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
stock has been acting well this 
year with an advance of 7.0%, and 
justifiably so, for its $2.20 divi- 
were earned 2.0 times last 


has invariably been generous. 
Springfield Fire & Marine, on the 
other hand, failed to cover its 
$4.75 dividend last year, and its 
stock has gone off 4.5%. 


Space does not permit further 


di i s 
and 1943 earnings failed to cover|\ to the probable why 


and wherefore of the respective 
market moves, up or down, of 
other stocks in the list. Usually, 
however, a little searching will 








disclose what seems to be the 
likely reason for out-of-line move- 
| ments by individual stocks. 


| ficialdom. 
year, and its dividend coverage |. 


about getting ready to meet the 
problems of imminent industrial 
demobilization and reconversion 
—and does not do it—is letting his 
country down on the eve of an- 
other great crisis in its history. 

The whole process of. taking 
timely and present steps to’ meet 
the problems of reconversion, is 
getting ahead too slow for com- 
fort. All have a part in it — all 
will be affected by it— 

Consumers 

Distribution 

Production 

The Armed Services 

The Law Makers 

The Executive Branches and 

Bureaus 

The Voters. 

In its simplest terms the .prob- 
lem boils down to that of provid- 
ing promptly enough jobs so we 
will have the condition called 
Prosperity. : 

In order to carry out my assign- 
ment here I must try to discuss 
the problem from the manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint, but can really 
only express the views of one 
manufacturer — myself — and 
hope that my thinking is in tune 
withrepresentative manufacturing 
opinion. 


let me repeat the recognized 
fundamental that what we must 
have is volume production and 
distribution. 

The training of the managers 
of our vital manufacturing indus- 
tries, be they large or small, has 
been in the school of free com- 
petitive private enterprise. They 
have not forgotten — even yet — 
how this system, the only-one un- 
der which our country has ever 
had real prosperity and maximum 
employment in times of peace, and 
the m which has made living 
€o0 in thé United States the 
envy and the marvel of all other 
countries — they haven’t forgot- 
ten, even yet, how free enterprise 
can stimulate the men and women 
in production and distribution to 
high individual productiveness 
with really earned high wages; 
how it can produce vast quantities 
of goods that people want at costs 
they can pay, and can return to 
the investor enough wages for the 
use of his savings to make capital 
flow to the generation of new in- 
dustries and to increase and im- 
prove the facilities of old ones. 

The managers- of American 
manufacturing have a very prac- 
tical understanding of thé thifigs 
that can and must be done to de- 
mobilize and reconvert with the 
least unemployment gap. Their 
experience in converting to war 
production will stand them in good 
stead. Many improved techniques 
and materials will be employed as 
fast as can be. The course- that 
Should be followed is clear) to 
these men. 

But it isn’t as simple as all that: 
While many obstacles .are being 
cleared away from week to week, 
Washington bureaus are loathe to 
Jet go and fully trust the men 
who have managed the war pro~ | of 
duction job — with this important 
task of rapid reemployment—and 
there is too much fear that manu- 
facturers will neglect their war 
work without the tight rein of of- 


Nature of Tasks ; 
One job that seems well 
planned so that it will be much 
better handled than after World 
War I is Termination of Contracts 
procedure. 

But plans for the rapid clearing 
from plants of war equipment and 
inventories are still dragging. 

The turning over of many sur- 
plus war plants so that they may 
be used in civilian goods manu- 
facture seems to be in for long 
delays. 

Plans for the orderly disposal 
of surplus goods and equipment 
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a Om re me 


Just to get our platform straight 


The Manufacturer’ s Position 
In Price Control 


(Continued from page 2018) 


seem to be coming along pretty | 
well. 

But freedom to buy and have 
under way the construction of new | 
and better machinery has been too 
much delayed. 

There has been a beginning of 
permitting the purchase of ma- 
terials and component parts in ad- 
vance of the final plants being 
available, but:in too many cases 
these releases have. been ineffec- 


tive because people haven’t been | 
permitted to accept these orders. ; 


There has been ‘a‘gesture of per- 
mitting experimental and develop- 
ment work to be done, but under 
such limitations as to make _ it 
mostly an ineffectual gesture. 

Policies . affecting our export 
business should have been ad- 
vanced so manufacturers could 
make intelligent plans and be 
ready. 

'-The extent to which investment 
in ._plants and_ facilities: will be 
justified.depends a good deal on 
what corporation taxes will be, 
and-how soon any new rules will 
be in effect. 

The policies which will govern 
price ceilings are of great impor- 
tance to many manufacturers and 
continued failure by OPA to get 
down. to -price control instead of 
profit control may seriously delay 
maximum employment. 

For a long time it has been the 
custom of influential. factors in 
our Government to blame business 
for all our economic ills. Business 
should not in turn blame Govern- 
ment for all business ilis. 


But I believe business opinion 
is strongly united in an intense 
desire to preserve our constitu- 
tional form of government and in 
the conviction that the return to 
free competitive private enter- 
prise is an essential requisite og 
that end. 

And itiow is the time of all times’ 
to get a better understanding on 
the part of government of what 
must be done to avoid serious de- 
lays in returning to a healthy, 
prosperous economy. 

Of course the impact ef demo- 
bilization and reconversion varies 
greatly in different industries. Im- 
portant industries, having.contin- 
ued to make their peacetime proed- 
ucts, have lesser reconversion 
problems.’ Others have converted 
their plants to build radically dif- 
ferent war products and are faced 
with major reconversion prob- 
lems. Among the latter.are almost 
all of the consumer durable goods 
industries. 


Retosiversion and OPA 


An OPA spokesman, Mr. Mans- 
field, says that 12 major products 
—automobiles and parts, electric 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
sewing machines, radios, . pianos, 
phonographs, - vacuum c¢ 
electric irons, « electric toasters, 
clocks, _watches,- accounted for 
87%. of the total .sales .of metal 
durable goods in 1941. These in- 
dustries empjoy vast numbers of 
highly - paid people and are, most 

‘them, faced with major recon- 
pestinctg ‘problems. 

Of especial importance to those 
industries, to their ability to re- 
employ’ and to’ attract capital for 


sion and:improvement is the 
Boar the: powerful .bureau of 


you please, 
aes Office wif Ue [Price Rachinistrs. 


tion. 94 b 


OPA has done a ‘a es , 
thing in preventing rw Ww pace 
inflation: in these times 
tive scarcity. and its ne ote ag 
believe, needed so long~as this} 
relative scarcity continues — but 
no longer. Staffed originally by 
such an impractical group of the- 
orists that Congress had to insist 
on a housecleaning, and seemingly 
determined to make an obivously 
immense and complicated job just 
as immense and compiicated as 
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less, done the wrest a great deal 
of good. 

But even pressure from an en- 
lightened Congress has failed to 
correct in OPA a dangerous mis- 
conception of its function. Their 
actions prove they still believe 
they should not only protect the 
country from’ unnecessary price 
rises but should squeeze the unit 
profit structures and should set 
individual prices even at the no- 
profit level whenever manufac- 
turers’ overall profit position 
} would,.in. the judgment of OPA, 
make. that endurable; 


Theories of Chester Bowles 


This man Chester Bowles is so 
plausible—such a _ skillful sales- 
man. 

In the Oct. 14 issue of the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post” he talks so 
eloquently about being respon- 
sible for rapid and vast reemploy- 
ment and then leads the public to 


believe that the durable consumer 


goods industries need no increase 
over 1942 prices. 

He says that straight time wage 
rates are-up only from 4% to 15% 
and: in the “automobile : industry 
only 4%% from~%942, whereas. I 
believe in the most. important 
segments of these industries, ac- 
tual hourly earnings are up from 
25% to 60%. 

He says individual. productivity 
has improved, thereby confusing 
the improvement made in the for- 
merly. non-mass.» production in- 
dustries, such as aircraft with the 
already highly. mechanized. con- 
sumer goods industries; and com- 
pletely ignores the, widely recog- 
nized fact that the workers in 
these industries have, to an alarm- 
ing -degree, slowed up, and that 
we have a major problem in re- 
storing the spirit of individual 
effort and good old hard work. 

He gives the impression that 
the | materials will cost-no more than 
before the war. I wish he were 
my purchasing agent and could 
make good on that. 

He treats very lightly the wages 
needed by capital to restore the 
adventure type of investment and 
thé flow. of investment into indus- 
1 | tty which has been so handicapped 
for so many yearsand which is so 
badly needed to provide jobs. 


He indulges in the popular gov- 
ernment sport of business baiting 
and sneers at the effectiveness of 
free competition to hold down’ 
prices’ and at the stupidity “of 
manufacturers who, he says, main- 
tain high un nit: profits wi they 


possible;*the bureau ‘has Rater ete: “Could make* ‘more money mand em- 
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_a few unnamed and unimportant 
_ after the war, that our people, in- 


economic system which does not 


* income,” 


’ ple, 
’ men, will not much longer tolerate 


- full employment at a high stand- 
' ard of wages and farm income. | 


-cost increases on’ less profitable 
' jtems. as well as on more profit- 
‘ able items by industries which 
- manufacture. several 


- not be able to sell at higher prices, | 


_ established supplier of these arti- 
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ploy more people with lower unit 
profits. 

This advertising man, now be- 
in- | 
structor of the managers of indus- | 
try, says in his Oct. 9 news| 
retease: 

“Most of-us think of free enter- | 
prise as a system in which prices 
are set by competition and the | 
law of supply and demand. In too! 
many industries prices were held 
up artificially in order to provide 
higher unit profits. Because of 
this policy, in some industries full 
production and employment were 
curbed, In many instances busi- 
ness men pursued a policy of high 
unit profits based on curtailed 
production, rather than going 
after the larger total profits that 
might have come through larger 
volume at a lower profit per 
unit.” 

Is he referring to the automo- 
bile industry where the volume 
has been so great, the price so low 
in relation to the value? Is he 
referring to the refrigerator in- 
dustry where prices have gone 
down so fast in so few years and 
the price wars have rocked the 
heavens? Or is he just trying to 
undermine public confidence in 
free enterprise by talking about 


exceptions? 
Then he says—‘“It is unlikely, 


cluding 11,000,000 returning serv- 
icemen, will long tolerate any 


provide full production with rea- 
sonably full employment at a 
high standard of wages and farm 


Personally I agree with that 
statement, but not with what I 
understand to be Mr. Bowles con- 
notation. I believe the intelli- 
gence and information of our peo- 
including 11,000,000 service- 


a system which aims to continue 
to prevent free competitive pri- 
vate enterprise from providing 
full production with reasonably 


In the “Saturday Evening Post,” 
Mr. Bowles says he is unjustly 
charged with tinkering with the 
profit system. Why does he then | 
say in his Oct. 9 news release— 

“We will expect absorption of 


lines and 
whose total profits are satisfac- 
tory.” 

Such a policy is not only profit 
tinkering but must obviously lead 
to price chaos or to hard going for 
smaller manufacturers who may 


even if permitted to do so, than 
big companies whose prices are 
held down because their “total 
profits are satisfactory.” 


I know the President of a com- 
pany that has been making, 
among other things, spring steel 
teeth for farmers’ harrows and 
hay rakes. His plant is an old 





cles and I can remember as a Rey 
watching the forges, the sparking! 


_ hammers and the presses and’ 
. other machines. Men in this shop 
have. been. 


making. the spring 





This is just one small, very re- 
cent case. How many-.more will! 
there be when the patriotic urge 


|country from a horde of selfish 


‘these manufacturers. into. resum- 


and the plant has! costs—break even. Then. after the 
en"-| output increases, these prices will 
During. the. war their. prices| assure :profits—says OPA.” .. i, | 


‘cation’ of a vital ‘problem. 


ee 
rey 


berg so as to avoid putting 


of our peace - production . veloci-} 





to produce for war is replaced by 
the desire to produce for jobs and 
profits—for those two must be 
teamed up or there will be 
neither. 


Tinkering With Profit System 


How dangerous it is for a bu- 
reau to claim it is defending the 


profit seekers when, in fact; it is 
tinkering with the profit system— 
and may reduce profits to a point 
where production will be less, em- 
ployment will be less, and ‘the 
forces of inflation rampant, in an 
out-of-balance economy. 

Mr. Bowles is damming up the 
forces of inflation in categories of 
the scarcest and most desired 
goods, to an extent they may burst 
the dam. 

Mr. Bowles leads you to believe 
that there will be substantially 
no price increases in consumer 
durable goods. He refers to his 
old home town of Essex, Conn., as 
being a typical reconversion com-+ 
munity having three small 
industries, one of which is piano 
parts. 

But I notice in the newspapers 
that OPA has granted the piano 
industry a price increase of 13%. 
Perhaps this gives the people of 
his home town some encourage- 
ment.. But if the increase covers 
only the actual increase in mate- 
rial and labor, the net margins in 
the piano business will be a lot 
thinner than before the war, and 
I assume this.is not one of the} 
industries that formerly main- 


tained inordinate profits-or 0 in- }; 


crease would have been’ alHowed.. 
The piano ruling further provides 
for hardship relief so that if any 
piano maker finds he is losing, 
money at the new price, he may 
have an added increase. The in-}| 
crease in such cases will cover his 
total cost .- . without any profit? 


And by what reasoning does Mr. |. 


Bowles find that piano costs have 


justifiably increased whereas au-| 
and other consumer} 


tomobiles 
goods have not. 

Bowles recently announced that 
20 manufacturers of electric irons 
have agreed to produce 81% of 





the total allotment at 1942 prices. |} 


Thus after about a year’s. delay| 
since the WPB allocated the ma- 
terials to build these badly need- 
ed irons, OPA has manoeuvred 


— 


ing manufacturing on an unsound 
economic basis. ate: 
In the Chicago ‘Journal. of 
Commerce” issue of Oct. 7, Mr. H. 
C. Mansfield, price executive of 
the consumer durable goods} 
branch of OPA, says— | 
“Reconversion industries can, 
like other industries, absorb some} 
or all of the increase ia labor and 
material prices of the last two 
years or so. Evidence now avail- 
able to us indicates the probabil- 
ity that reconversion goods prices 
can be held at, or fairly close to}. 
1942 levels in most cases.” 
This is great stuff for: the pub- 
lic to read in the newspapers. 
Perhaps he should have said— 
“Reconversion industries can be 
made by the powerful OPA and 
by public opinion fostered -by } 
them to absorb some or all of the 
increases in cost of the last two), 
years or so.’ 
Kiplinger says (Oct. 14): | 
“Prices high enough to. cover. 


Another case of» over-simplifi- 


yt Sans ae Se  S ti 
And yet this whole, problem. is 
,of. simplification, of ra- 
al treatment. Prices can be} 
so. paays really encourage pro-_ 


pressure on wage reductions, and |, 
not be inflationary beyond the ex- | 
tent required for. sound: recovery! 


ties. 
It is only necessary for OPA to 
respect the historic differentials 


-| that have been built up in these}})* 


durable consumer goods ae" 
tries. 





had built into them certain di- 
rect labor and direct material 
costs — and the 


manufacturer’s | 
price represented a differential | 
over this prime cost which was}! 
the result of intense competition. | 


OPA in the reconversion period | 
should. permit these industries to | 


increase prices enough to main- 
tain this historic percentage dif- 


ferential on the actual prime ma-_| 


terial and labor cost. 


The maintenance of this differ- | 
absorb | 


ential would, in no way, 
the costs of reconversion nor the 
temporarily excessive overheads 
incident to temporarily small pro- 
duction. 


This treatment would | 


represent a commonsense solution | 
of the problem and would not} 
produce increases in price beyond | 
the minimum that is required to| 
really start the wheels going in| 
the manufacture of civilian goods | 


quickly .. . and confidently. 


The same general theory would’ think we are 


apply to all scarce goods. 
And Mr. 


fidence of the public and of labor 
in free enterprise itself. 

Some of the problems of the 
automobile industry were = ably 
presented to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in New 
York City’ by- George Romney, 
Managing Director of the Auto- 
motive Council for War Produc- 


tion, on Sept. 21, 1944. In his 
paper Mr. . Romney quoted a 
motto of the late Raymond 
Clapper: 


“Never underestimate the peo- 
ples’ intelligence; never overesti- 
mate their information.” 

This is a good motto to carry 
around and look at once in awhile. 
It’s bad business and foolish to 
think of Congressmen and bureau- 
crats as dumb no matter 


| how dumb some of them may 


and no mat- 


Bowles and his cohorts | times be . . 
should stop undermining the con-| mate their intelligence . 





| ter how provoked we may some- 
. lets not underesti- 
but 
lets not overestimate their infor- 
mation. Many business men have 
commented on how sincerely 
eager Congressmen are for infor- 
mation. Many of the bureaucrats 
are also. So lets keep everlast- 
ingly at it to bring out the facts. 

I also firmly believe that man- 
agement and labor can get closer 
together and again become an ef- 
ficient production team, if man- 
agement will take the time and 
trouble to analyze the specific 
kinds of false teaching and false 
thinking that are at the root of 
these troubles and then 
make plans and carry them out, 
that will correct these false 
opinions. 

Lets not underestimate the in- 
telligence of the other fellow ... 
and lets not overestimate his in- 
formation. 
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These goods, before the war, 





well-trained manpower. 
stocks largely depends. 


YOU CAN HELP 

_.. Reduce Fire and Casualty Losses by Recommending — 
A FIRE ALARM BOX — at every fire hazard. 

- BETTER “HOUSEKEEPING” 
ADEQUATE POLICE PATROL — with recorded performance of police duty. 
TRAFFIC SIGNALS — at street intersections. 
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Future of Insurance Companies — 


The insurance industry is being 
attacked from three vital angles 


() Lower Rates 


The public insistence on rate cuts will probably grow 
stronger—with the agents the greatest sufferers. 


(2) Lower Income on Portfolios 


The degree of injury sustained will depend upon tuture 
interest rates. 


(3) Increased Fire and Casualty Losses 


These losses can be largely reduced——Loss-ratios are in- 
versely proportioned to municipal fire, police and traffic 
signals supplemented by sprinklers, automatic alarms and 
Upon these the value of insurance 


AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION SYSTEMS 


Write us for detailed information. | 
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Mutual Funds 


The Nation’s Money Supply 


Mutual Fund sponsors are keenly aware of the “potential infla- 
tion in swollen dollars” as it is described in the current issue of 
Keystone Corp.’s weekly memorandum, Keynotes. The presentation 
in Keynotes is one of the best we've seen. 

A chart of the nation’s money supply extending back to 1895 
shows clearly the astronomical levels which have been reached in 





the last few years. The chart also® 


shows that we financed the first! 
World War with an increase of | 
$12 billion in our money supply; 
we financed the business growth 


of the 1920’s with an increase of |: 


$2.5 billion in the money supply. 


“Since this war began we 
have increased our money sup- 
ply by $48 billion or 140%. 


“These dollars are like banked- 
down coals in a boiler. If and 
when the drafts are opened the 
steam pressure can increase enor- 
mously. Commodity prices have 
increased somewhat, but the tre- 
mendous effect of this accumu- 
lated purchasing power has not 
yet begun to be felt. 

“Meanwhile, common stock 
prices are about where they were 
at the beginning of the war in 
1939.” 





*& us " 
In the current issue of National 
Notes, another aspect of our 


money supply is discussed by 
National Securities & Research 
Corp. Under the neading, “Indi- 
vidual Savings Up 100% in 2% 
Years,” the letter points out that 
the reservoir of buying power 
which was already $654 billion 
in 1941 is now $130 billion. 


“Simultaneously with this ac- 
cumulation of savings there has 
been a significant decline in debt. 
Perhaps never before in history 
have so many people had so much 
money and credit available for 
censumer goods.” 


Why Mutual Funds? 


The fundamental reasons for the 
existence of mutual funds—to give 
individual investors the advan- 
tages of selective diversification 
amd continuous, professional man- 
agement—are being increasingly 
underscored by the performance 
records of the funds themselves. 
Barron’s Quarterly Investment 
Gauge, covering the period up to 
Sept. 30, 1944, reports that ‘““Ma- 
jerity of Funds Outpace Market 
Average in Third Quarter.” 

Vunce, Sanders & Co., in the 
current issue of Brevits, compares 
the performance of MIT with that 
ef seven individual stocks which 
on Dec. 7, 1933, were recom- 
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| 
| mended unanimously by all of- the 


leading services. The comparison 
is pertinent because at that time 
a client had some $25,000 to in- 
vest in common stocks and chose 
the individual issues in preference 
to MIT. 


The results over the past 12 
years through Oct. 20, 1944, show 
an average net less of 0.5% in 
principal for the individual stocks 
which, in the meantime, have 
provided a total income of $15,490 
on the’ original investment. In 
comparison, a similar investment 


in MIT during the same period 


would have resulted in a net gain 
in principal of $8,303, or 31.4% 
and would have paid a total of 
$14,800 in dividends. 

% 

Another interesting comparison 
of mutual fund performance is 
preserted in the current issue of 
Broad Street Sales Corp.’s letter, 
items. This letter compares the 
performance of National Investors 
with that of the 30 individual 
stocks in the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average from March 31, 1937 to 
Oct. 26, 1944. During that period 
only four of the individual stocks 
showed a net gain in price, while 
losses ranged all the way from 
1.5% for General Foods down to 
59.4% for American -Smelting. 
Only two of the 30 stocks did 
better than National Investors 
which showed a net gain of 2.8% 
for the period. 

In other words, the odds were 
15 to 1 against the investor who 
tried to select a stock in the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average which 


oe 
ms 


| would do well as National Inves- 
| tors during .the '5%-year : period 
from March, 1937. 


Commonwealth Comparison 


|} Another interesting perform- 
‘ance record, that of Common- 
, wealth Investment Co., is high- 
‘lighted in a memorandum from 
|}Commonwealth’s Management 
| Staff which shows the record of 
‘Commonwealth over the past five 
| years in comparison with the re- 
‘sults achieved by the Barron’s 
'“Widow” prize winners. During 
‘the five-year period, Common- 
| wealth showed a net gain in asset 
value of $63,279 on the $100,000 
| investment, as compared with an 
average gain of $8,298 for the 
eight contest winners. The total 
income from the $100,000 invest- 
ment in Commonwealth during 
the five-year period amounted to 
$25,671, compared with an aver- 
age of $21,888 for the eight con- 
test winners. 

Not only are the average results 
strikingly better for Common- 
wealth, but the year-by-year re- 
sults, which are also tabulated in 
the memorandum, show that the 
investor would have been far bet- 
ter off in Commonwealth in any 
single year during the-entire five- 
year period. 


Railroad Stocks 


Distributors Group, in a new 
folder on Railread Stock Shares, 
makes strong point of the propo- 
sition that “railroad common 


today because investors are still 
skeptical of their future.” 

A unique chart presentation of 
a group of leading railroad stocks 
shows average earnings and mar- 
ket prices for selected years from 
1929 to date and estimates earn- 
ings in the first post-war year 
after reconversion at between $12 
and $16 per share, on average. 

With these stocks currently 

selling at approximately $40 .a 

share, on average, they can now 

be purchased at three to four 

— estimated pest-war earn- 

ngs. ‘ 


Investment Company Reports 


Keystone Custedian Fund Se- 
ries B-4—Total net assets in- 
creased to $15,184,207 on Sept. 30, 
1944, from $11,962,632 a. year 
earlier. 

Keystone Custodian Fund Se- 
ries S-1—Net assets during the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1944, 
more than doubled to reach $1,- 
202,349, as compared with $506,147 
the year before. 

Combined assets of the 10 Key- 
stone Funds as of Nov. 1 amounted 
to approximately $92,000,000, rep- 
resenting an increase of $27,500,- 
000 during the last 12 months. 

New England Fund—Net assets 
on Sept. 30, 1944, amounted to 
$2,777,133, equivalent to $13.08 
per share. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Distributors Group—cCurrent is- 
sue of Steel News, citing the 
“Good Post-War Outlook”; a re- 
print of Barron’s September 
Quarterly Investment Company 
Gauge, giving comparable per- 
formance -for the various classes 





Corp. Current Informa- 
tion folder revised to November: 
a memorandum listing portfolio 
changes on National sponsored 
funds during October. ... Key- 
stone Corp.— Revised portfolio 
folders on Keystone B-1, B-2, B-3 
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stocks are selling at bargain prices: 


Sir John Anderson Upholds - 


Bretton Woods Agreements 


(Continued from page 2021) 


him to say something of interest. 
Whether that tradition adds to 
the enjoyment of the other guests, 
or indeed to that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is 
honored by the invitation, must 
be a matter of opinion. But I 
shall defer to the tradition and 
try to say something which I hope 
may be of interest to some of you. 
You will not expect me today 
to make any formal and far- 
reaching declarations of Govern- 
ment policy. We are meeting in 
a more intimate atmosphere in 
which I might, as the phrase goes, 
“think aloud” on one or two sub- 
jects on which in due course de- 
cisions will have to be taken. 


4n doing so I am with your 
leave going to by-pass the prob- 
lems of our internal finance. 
Thanks to the sound lines-of pol- 
icy laid down in the early years 
of the war and thanks also to the 
remarkable way in which our 
people have sustained the great 
effort which they have been 
called upon to make, our finan- 
cial and economic position is to- 
day, after five long years of a 
most exacting war, strong enough 
to be a legitimate source of pride. 
In the fifth year of war when our 
expenditure was higher than ever 
before, we met a greater propor- 
tion of it than in any of the previ- 
ous four years out of current tax 
revenue. The very large sums we 
have had to borrow each year can 
truly be said to have been raised 
in ways which have avoided the 
risks awaiting any Government 
which must by hook or by crook 
raise large sums of money in a 


j limited time to meet inescapable 


obligations. -It is I think no mean 
achievement that out of a total 
borrowing during the war of 
nearly £13,000 millions less than 
30% took the form of floating 
debt in the hands of the public; 
and that in the process of raising 
over £4,000 millions from the 
public on medium and long-term 
securities the terms have steadily 
‘improved in favor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

We are now, when some relief 
from the burdens of war seems 
at last to be in sight, contemplat- 
ing the acceptance of fresh obli- 
gations in various directions. It is 
my duty to see that the Govern- 
ment and Parliament do not ac- 
cept such obligations without 
counting the cost. If the people 
of this country are prepared to 
work for a better standard of life 
as they have worked for victory 
—not with the same intensity but 
with the same purposeful resolu- 
tion—all will be well. Any ex- 
penditure can be justified which 
is matehed by increased produc- 
tive efficiency. This is the light 
in which every new proposal 
must be judged. I shall have to 
develop this theme at greater 
length on some other occasion., 


Meanwhile there are other sub- 
jects on which I wish to talk to 


of Group Securities, Inc. ...; you today and I ask you first to 
National Securities & . Research 


go with me to Bretton Woods in 
whose pleasant groves my friend 
Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, sum- 
moned the International Mone- 
tary Conference. This conference 
produced a‘ Dr hanaint called the 
Final Act, which has been pub- 





all Keystone Funds revised to} document 
| technical. 


lished. It js, 4 confess a difficult 
inevitably long and 
There are some ob- 
securities of language in it which 


tant.” . . ..Harriman Ripley & Co.| must be clarified. The time for 


detailed exposition will come 
when the whole matter has to be 
debated in Parliament. But it 
does seem to me important that 
while necessary and useful pre- 


Bristol & Willett, 115 Broad-| liminary discussions are taking 
way, New York City, have pre- place in the press and among in- 


pared the current issue of their 
“Over -The-Counter Review.” 


*-Covies may be had from Bristol 


& Willett wpon request... «+ « 


! set, should 


terested groups, one or two mis- 
understandings which, unless they 
are corrected, may darken couh- 
ould be removed.” = 


The document is the draft of an 
international agreement which 
the technical experts of the United 
| Nations submit for favorable con- 
sideration by the Governments 
and legislatures concerned. 
Neither our Government nor any 
other Government is in any way 
|committed to acceptance of it. 
| At the same time, if we find 
| that the United States and other 
-countries important in interna- 
|tional trade and finance decide 
|that it is acceptable to them, we 
| must not reject it lightly. If we 
have to choose between standing 
|out of international institutions or 
itaking a leading part in making 
i\them work, particularly when 
| they are institutions for economic 
cooperation, I have no doubt 
where our true interest lies. Any- 
one who doubts this has only to 
look at the map of the world and 
see how widely spread our inter- 
ests are, and with how many 
countries the frontiers of those 
interests march. 

Moreover, we _ should _ betray 
much of the hope for peace if we 
failed to carry forward into those 
difficult years the unity and co- 
operation that have existed be- 
tween us and our chief Allies 
during the war. 


The second point I want to 
make is that the Bretton Woods 
document explicity recognizes 
that, while we might agree upon 
objectives and methods when the 
world’s trade is settling down, 
countries like our own have to 
face an extremely difficult period 
of transition in which they must 
keep their hands free to deal with 
their difficulties as they arise and 
as seems best. It is in our interest 
to make that transitional period 
as short as possible and equally, 
to endeavor while it lasts, to de- 
velop our policy so that others 
will be willing to cooperate with 
us. 


For these reasons the first plea 
I make with regard to the results 
of the Bretton Woods Conference 
is that what was done. there 
should be studied carefully. I say 
“what was done there” deliber- 
ately for some of the criticisms 
are about the things that were 
not done there. It is complained 
that the conference did net deal 
with commercial policy and the 
removal of trade barriers, with 


the stabilization of commodity 
prices, with schemes for bulk 
purchases and long-term  con- 


tracts, and so on. I admit all these 
criticisms at once, but the answer 
is that the conference was not 
summoned to deal with these sub- 
jects. It was dealing with the 
essentials of international mone- 
tary policy without which policies 
of economic cooperation in other 
parts of the international field 
could not be sustained. Bretton 
Woods is not the end of the story. 
Indeed the success of some parts 
of the Bretton Woods plan will 
depend in turn upon schemes of 
cooperation in other related fields. 


I do not want to range too 
widely today; but there is one 
point that I must bring to the 
attention of some of the critics 
of the Final. Act. I mean those 
who appear to think that the line 
of safety for us after the war is to 
reserve our full rights to enter 
into discriminatory commercial 
and currency agreements, not 
only as temporary measure dur- 
ing the transitional period, but 
permanently. Various ways of 
achieving this have been sug- 
gested and one of the criticisms 
of the Final Act is that it would 
prohibit or frown upon such ar- 
rangements. Now I think it is 
doubtful whether in fact the Final 
Act is’ decisive on*‘this point, but 
there is’another and “wider issue 
involved. ‘It is an issue of good 
faith: Under Article VII of the 
Mutual ‘Aid, Agreement, the mas- 





ter agreement under which we 
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have received. assistance of. pro- | our exchange policy under review |—for comment here, before you, | part worthily and well; it will be 


digious “amount; we agreed toby. an international body on which | who have such wide knowledge | a big part. 


work for the elimination of all | we should be represented. But so | and such great responsibility for 


forms of discrimination in inter-| would every other country. 


national» commerce. The 


We 


only | would not surrender any ultimate | 


| 


international commerce. 
I should like now to turn to an 


qualification was concerned with | right to follow our own policy, but | entirely different subject—the re- 


imperial preference. We 


bound by this agreement and we | recognize that the adjustment of 


are going to honor it. Inciden- 
tally, quite apart from the Mu- 
tual Aid Agreement, by our com- 
mercial agreement with the 
United States of 1938 we also ac- 
cepted a policy of non-discrimi- 
nation in trade. I would ask 
those who recommend what is in 
essence a barter system as the 
basis for our international trade: 
do they really wish us to follow a 
course which goes back on what 


we have formally agreed with the | 


United States, and flouts one of 
the principles of international 
commerce to which the United 
States Government attach impor- 
tance, and which as a matter of 
fact I believe in our own interest 
is a sound principle? If we dis- 
criminate, other people can dis- 
criminate. If we indulge in bar- 
ter, other people can indulge in 
barter. It is a difficulty in all 
agreements and contracts that one 
party cannot have it all his own 
way. 

I commend these issues to your 
very careful consideration. 

I am also told that the Bretton 
Woods Conference means a re- 
turn to the gold standard. Now I 
doubt whether those critics who 
use the words “gold standard” as 
a term of approbrium always 
have a perfectly clear idea of 
what they mean, but’ perhaps one 
can assume that what they are 
thinking of is a system under 
which the external value of sterl- 
ing was fixed, and the internal 
credit policy was made subser- 
vient to the maintenance of that 
value. To that system, if it ever 
existed in such a crude form, we 
do not propose to return. I have 
not minced my words about: that 
in Parliament. 

But it is said that Bretton 
Woods has tied our exchanges ih 
virtually the same way, whereas 
the experience between the wars 
has shown the necessity for flexi- 
bility or adaptability in exchange 
rates. 

To read some criticisms one 
would imagine that Britain’s for- 
eign trade fundamentally depends 
upon exchange rates, which rush 
up and down almost like a barom- 
eter in a cyclone. Now that is 
nonsense. For a country whose 
whole economy is widely in- 
fluenced by international trade, 
some reasonable stability in the 
value of sterling is of primary in- 
terest. We have-not much less 
interest in the reasonable stability 
of other peoples exchanges. I do 
not go the whole way in believing 
that the greater part of our trou- 
bles between the wars was caused 
by unstable exchanges. Nor do I 
believe that countries with a 
major interest in international 
trade lightly alter their exchange 
rates. Those alterations disturb 
internal as well as external val- 
ues. But there is no doubt: that 
the instability of the exchange 
rates of some important countries 
at some periods between the wars 
was a disturbing factor in inter- 
national trade. After the huge 
economie disturbance of this war 
we must expect difficulties in ar- 
riving at equilibrium in the bal- 


_ ance of payments. 


The Bretton Woods document 
follows a middle course in this 
matter. So far from imposing a 
system of rigid exchange rates, it 
expressly reeognizes the need for 
adjustment of exchange rates to 
correct disequilibrium. If we be- 
lieve it is in our own interests 
to have a reasonable stability of 
exchange, but at the same time to 
have a method for the orderly ad- 
justment of exchanges when the 
occasion arises, I do, not see very 
well how one could,,have a very 
different principle from that stated 
in the Bretton Woodsidocument. 


It is of oursé trvei’that to a! 
certain extent, we woevld bring - 


| 
| 
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the exchange value of sterling, or 
of any other major international 
currency, is a two ended process 
and that we owe it to the general 
interests of international trade to 
consult with an international in- 
stitution before we make a change 
which will affect our commercial, 


|and industry, commerce and fi- 


nance after the war. You will not 
expect to find me greatly con- 


| cerned to test each issue of policy 


as well as our financial relations, | 


with other countries. For those 
who are particularly anxious on 
the question of our freedom to ad- 
just our exchanges, I would com- 
mend a study of Section 5 of 
Article IV of the document, the 
last paragraph of which makes it 


|own sake. 


obligatory on the management of | 


the fund to allow a change in ex- 
change rates in order to correct a 
fundamental disequilibrium. 

Before the conference at Bret- 
ton Woods took place I made it 
plain that the Government would 
watch with great care our position 
with regard to our exchanges. For 
myself, I am absolutely unim- 
pressed by the loose criticism that, 
by accepting the plan, we shall 
have returned to the gold stand- 
ard in the sense of putting our 
policy under the dictation of 
others. 

There is much more that has to 
be said about the Bretton Woods 
document and I feel confident that 
it will be said, but for the moment 
I have chosen these three points 
—the international aspect of the 
document, the provisions for the 
difficulties of the transition, and 
the treatment of exchange values, 





by asking whether this is true 


But those conditions 
'cannot be achieved unless private 
(enterprise is willing, genuinely 
/and regularly, to consult with the 


|Government on main lines of pol- 


are | we would accept an obligation to | lation between the Government | 


private enterprise or that is good | 


Socialism. 
I am tempted to think that 
those who make extreme judg- 


| shall find ourselves. 


ments in these matters overlook | 


one not unimportant motive 
human conduct—the ordinary de- 
sire to do a job properly for its 
An honest ship well 
found is an honest ship, whether 
its ultimate owners are a large 
and scattered body of sharehold- 


in | 


|icy, and to accept the determina- 
ition of the Government to take 
a much closer interest in the gen- 
eral lines of industrial and com- 
mercial policy than it has taken 
in the past. 

A gathering like this would not 
seriously wish for any other pol- 
icy in the situation in which we 
The interest 
of the Government in private en- 
terprise does not mean interfer- 


|'ence by the Government at every 


ers or a public authority. Pride of | 


craftsmanship and enterprise are | 


not the sole prerogative either of 
private or of public trade. What- 
ever may be the ultimate shape of 
our economic structure in this 
country, it is quite clear that after 
waging a terrible war we shall 


' have too much to do to waste time 


on sweeping up all private enter- 
prise and turning it into some 
other kind of enterprise. But pri- 
vate enterprise has a public re- 
sponsibility. I believe this to be 
true at any time, but in any case 
I am certain that it is true for the 
very difficult conditions of the 
resettlement of industry and 
trade in the immediate years after 
the war. We must all recognize 
this new partnership and develop 
it to the full. It will be the duty 
of the Government to exert itself 
to achieve conditions in which 
private enterprise can play its 





ithe bearing of 


stage. The closer the voluntary 
consultation, the less frequent will 
be the need for interference. 

I need hardly remind you of 
taxation policy 
upon industry and trade after the 
war. I tried to give some evi- 
dence of my own appreciation of 
this fact in my budget last April. 
It is part of the public responsi- 
bility of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in these days that he 
must pay continuing attention to 
the relation between taxation and 
industry, but speaking quite 
plainly it will be much easier to 
ensure that that attention has 
fruitful results, if trade and in- 
dustry recognize their public re- 
sponsibility by close and free con- 
sultation with the Government. 

Finally I want to say a very 
brief word about our external fi- 
nancial position after the war. We 
shall emerge with heavy overseas 
obligations, but at the same time 
our credit throughout the world 
will stand very high. I hope I am 
not being unorthodox in suggest- 
ing at such a gathering that the 


! basis of national credit is the 
character of ‘the -people; their 
courage, their determination and 
skill, and above all their produc- 
tive efficiency. I do ‘not think 
that anyone need be apprehensive 
about our possession of these real 
assets. Now that means that our 
financial indebtedness can be 
translated into physical terms of 
production. I tell you, and 
speak under a sense of respon- 
sibility, that I believe we can see 
our way through. We can meet 
our obligations in a realistic way, 
that is, by producing the goods 
that other countries will want. 
The process will take time, but 
it depends in the main not upon 
skillful financial adjustments, but 
upon the willingness of our own 
people to recognize that, as they 
fought their way to freedom, so 
they can work their way to secur- 
ity and progressive improvement 
in all their material conditions. It 
depends also upon the recogni- 
tion by our creditors that they 
have a common interest with us 
and must collaborate. They must 
be reasonable and not seek to 
treat war debts on the footing of 
ordinary commercial obligations. 
Practically the whole of our ex- 
ternal obligations incurred during 
the war are to our Allies and as- 
sociates in the war. We have im- 
curred a debt to them—but have 
they not also incurred some kind 
of a debt to us which they too 
can pay, by their confidence in 
us, which has stood a much 
sterner test, and by their practica} 





cooperation with us? 
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Kimberly-Clark | 


s - 
Securities Stocks Offered | 
a oie Lehman Bros., the Wisconsin | 
Provincial Co., and Hallgarten & Co., headed | 
: sia a group that offered Nov. 3, 2,737 
Public Utility shares of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Railroad no-par value common stock at 


$35% per share. The stock con- 
sists of the portion of 99,960 shares 
not subscribed for by stockhold- 
ers. 

The three underwriters also of- 
fered and sold 4,820 shares of 
Kimberly-Clark 442% cumulative 
preferred of $100 par value, at 








Canadian Securities 


It must be somewhat disconcerting to the political opponents of 
Mr. Mackenzie King when time after time crises threatening to his 


Liberal Government are skillfully 


than not the Administration emerges in a stronger position than ever. 


The latest example of shrewd 


strated by the replacement of Col. J. 
McNaughton in the Cabinet post® 


of Minister of Defense. This event 
is the culmination of a prolonged 
controversey as to whether draf- 
tees should be compulsorily sent 
overseas. 

Recently, this question had be- 
come an embarrassing election is- 
sue for the Liberal regime. Dis- 
quieting reports were received 
concerning the dispatch overseas 
of ill-trained reenforcement units, 
and it appeared that Mr. King 
would have to yield at last to 
Colonel Ralston’s insistence on 
compulsion, which would have led 
to a renewed flareup of bitter 
dispute with the Province of Que- 
bec 


However, as it now transpires, 
the Liberal Government has def- 
initely been strengthened by the 
inclusion of General McNaughton, 
one of Canada’s most popular pub- 
lic figures, distinguished both as a 
soldier and a scientist. In the lat- 


ter field, under General McNaugh- | 


$107 per share and accrued divi- 
dends from Oct. 1. This was: the 
portion of 102,424 shares not ex- 
changed by holders of the corpo- 
ration’s present preferred stock. 
Under subscription rights that 
expired Nov. 1, common stock- 
holders could subscribe for one 
share of common at. $32 for 
each five shares held. Holders of 
the 6% cumulative preferred were 
entitled to exchange one share for 


circumnavigated, and more often 


political maneuvering is demon- 
L. Ralston by Gen. Andrew 





one and 3-107ths share of new 
preferred, plus cash in lieu of 
fractional shares, and cash repre- 
senting an adjustment of the dif- 
ference in dividends. 

It is expected that $1,850,000 of 
the net proceeds from the sale of 
the common stock will be used to 





CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT reimburse the corporation’s gen- 
eral funds for the Canadian plant 

PROVINCIAL now in course of construction, and 
that the balance will be used in 

MUNICIPAL the expansion and _improvement 
of manufacturing facilities as war- 

CORPORATION time restrictions are relaxed. The 


expansion will include purchase 
of additional cellulose wadding 
machines, rebuilding and _ re- 
equipping paper machines. 

CANADIAN STOCKS || Net proceeds from the sale or 
iijexchange of the new preferred, 
together with corporation funds 
as required, will be used for the 
redemption of all present pre- 
ferred stock. not exchanged. The 











ton’s able direction, the National 
Research Foundation, a Govern- 
ment agency for industrial, mining 
and agricultural research, has ren- 
dered a valuable contribution to 
the development of the Canadian 
economy. 

Contrary to general expectation, 
Colonel Ralston’s resignation has 
not yet caused further defection 
from: the Government’s ranks. It 
would appear, therefore, that the 
overriding consideration of na- | 
tional unity has constrained those 
ministers who share the former 
Defense Minister’s views from 
undermining the Liberal cause at 
this crucial stage on the eve of a 
Federal election. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, there was an under- 
standable lack of activity in view 
of the Seventh Victory Loan. 
Prices in the high-grade section 
were practically unchanged but 
Saskatchewans and Albertas reg- 
istered declines. 


The easier trend in Alberta is- 
sues was a result of continued si- 
lence as to progress of recent 
discussions in Toronto concerning: 
plans for the reorganization of the 
provincial debt. In fairness to the 
many interested parties in this 
country, at least a statement 
should be forthcoming to the ef- 
feet that negotiations are, or have 
been, proceeding. 

' According to rumor, some meas- 
ure of agreement is. understood.to 
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new preferred is redeemable prior 
to 1, 1947, at $112 per share; 
thereafter and ovrior to Oct. 1, 
1949, at $110; and thereafter, at 
$107, plus accrued dividends in 
each case. 


Garrison Back at Desk 
With Clyde G. Pierce 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — H. 
George Carrison, Vice-President 
of Clyde .C. Pierce Corp., Barnett 
National Bank Bidg., is now back 
at. the trading desk. During his 
leave .of absence from the firm 
Mr. Carrison was Treasurer and 
Plan Business Manager of a war 
contracting firm operating on 
Army and Navy orders. 


Situations Of Interest 


F.. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
tent lewels. Copies of these in- 
teresting may be had 
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have been reached with regard to 
the basic rate of interest and to a 
lesser degree concerning back- 
interest. It would appear that the 
greatest complication that has 
arisen is the measure.of damage 
suffered and, therefore, the degree 
of compensation as between a 
holder of a past due bond and a 
holder of a bond that has not yet 
reached maturity. 


Internal issues were in steady 
demand and there was exceptional 
interest displayed by individuals 
in this country-in the Seventh 
Victory Loan, whereas during 
previous loans this interest had 
been almost entirely lacking. In 
addition, funds were still moving 
northwards in connection with in- 
dustrial and mining investment 
and consequently the Canadian 
dollar in the: free market contin- 
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der conditions similar to~ those’ 
prevailing in the East Texas fields: | 
With regard to possible future - 
developments, until the term- 
ination next week of the Sev- 
enth Victory Lean, little change 
in the present quiet, steady 
market pattern can be antici- 
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the Prairie provinces, occurs un- | 
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Our Reporter On Governments” 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


There was considerable activity in the Government bond market 
last week as institutions continued to adjust their portfolios in prepa- 
ration for the Sixth War Loan. ... These changes in holdings are 
the usual happenings prior to the opening of a bond drive, and it 
is indicated that the banks, insurance companies and other institutions 
have largely completed the switches in holdings that they had in- 
tended making prior to Nov. 20, the beginning of the drive... . 
These portfolio changes involved practically the entire list with the 
New York banks being sellers of certificates and buyers of bonds, 
in addition to the bills that were disposed of to Federal. ... Dealers, 
according to reports, took on the greater amount of the certificates 
that were sold by these institutions although some of these obliga- 
tions, it was learned, went to corporations and out-of-town banks. . .. 


The New York banks likewise were the principal buyers of 
bonds sold by the savings banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions, and it was reported that both the taxable and par-' 
tially tax-exempt issues were involved in these transactions... . 


The New York banks, by selling certificates, were disposing of 
securities in which only a small amount of profit was involved, so 
that taxes on profits realized would not be an important factor, 
while in purchasing bonds income would be increased although 
maturities would be extended somewhat. ... The statement of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank for the period ended Nov. 1, 1944, 
showed that certificates declined by $101,000,000 while bond holdings 
increased by $92,000,000, thus substantiating the dealers’ reports of 
what had been taking place in the Government holdings of these 
institutions. ... 


TAXABLE 2s IN DEMAND 

There appears to be substantial interest in the entire 2% group 
of taxable bonds with some of the dealers at this time recommend- 
ing the purchase of the 2% due 9-15-51/53 at present prices of 
100 23/32... . 

It was pointed out that these bonds are within the 10-year 
maturity period which the Government considers suitable for 
banks, and there is not likely to be any immediate financing’ 
in this"maturity range. .. . 

Also, the amount of premium involved is small, while the pros- 
pects. of appreciation appear to be favorable. . . . The yield to call 
date. of 1.89% is considered attractive... . These bonds are being 
recommended as a reinvestment for the 2% due 12-15-51/55 selling 
at the same price, and giving the same yield, although three months 
longer in maturity. ... The 2% due 12-15-51/55 outstanding in the 
amount of only $510,000,000 have a scarcity value that tends to keep 
the market price for these obligations out of line with the othe 
issues in the 2% group... . ; 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS CALM ' 
The partially exempt issues settled down last week and improve 
in prices, although some of the short issues continued: to give ground, 
particularly the 44%4% due 10-15-47/52.-. . . The interr te term 
bonds ned about 3/32 while the longer term issues were up 6/32 
during this period. . . . It was reported that several changes were 
made last week in the holdings of the partially exempt bonds, with 
switches being made out of the short and intermediate term securities 
with high premiums into the long-term obligations... . 
It was reported that there had been selling of the 444% due 
10-15-47/52 at about 110 with the reinvestment of the proceeds 
cin. the 2%% due 3-15-55/60 at 111 20/32 and the. 244% due 
6-15-58/63 at 1117/32. ... 
It was learned that these institutions, needing tax exemption, 
have decided to extend maturities and at the same time take advan- 
tage of the high premiums prevailing for this short-term issue. .. . 
It was also reported that several other switches are in: the making 
in the partially exempt list, with the 3%% due 12-15-49/52, the 
2%4% due 6-15-51/54 and the 3% due 9-15-51/55 on the sell list, 
with the proceeds to be reinvested in the 2%4% due 9-15-56/59 and 
the 234% due 12-15-60/55. . . . The last four maturities of the par- 


tially exempt issues are considered attractive not only for tax pur- 


poses but also for appreciation possibilities, and it is indicated that 
there are a number of institutions that are ready to take on these 
bonds in a substantial way if volume and price weakness should 
develop during the Sixth War Loan. . 


MONEY RATE TREND 

There has been considerable discussion about the future trend 
of interest rates, and the question is constantly being raised as to 
when money market conditions will change so that higher rates of 

return will be obtainable on interest-bearing obligations... . F 
Such a turn of events cannot be forecast at this time, bu 
certain recent happenings seem te indicate the ‘British do. 
“not expect interest rates to advance. much in the foreseeable. 


future... . . 
October by the Chancellor of 


circulars 
ued firm at 10% discount. upon request from F. H. Koller; . It was announced at the end of ) 

It is interesting to note in this| & Co. : the Exchequer, Sir John Anderson, that the sale of British National 
connection that Mr. James: A. War Bonds, the present issue being the 24% due 1952/54, avould 
Robb, a Texas oil expert who was| well in Turner Valley, is-return- }be discontinued after Nov. 6, and in their place will be. offered. at 
instrumental in arranging» funds | ing to Alberta to take further part'/100; a new’ security; the 144% due Feb, 15, 1950. . . . The Chancellor 
for the drilling of the first - in. in; i The nt}alsovanmounced that the national debt, as of Sept. 30,- was abaut 






000, an increase of $51,200,009,000- since the: beginning ‘of 


| We offer: : | Steveville - Princess: field; about; << Experts en the money markets point out that the financing 
er $92,000 130 miles southeast of Calgary, :is|. 9¢ the British debt with the lower. coupon bonds -has particular, 
. " responsible-for this rene =| ‘significance at this time since many. people ‘have felt that an 
Province of Nova Scotia p Mement_ior, according: t0.ie ‘upward trend im interest rates is imevitable.- ©. 
(nen-callable) |and other experts. this discovery| 11 was pointed out that the public debt of England has risen 
4/08 of oil in Devonian limestone which harply since 1939, when the war started in Europe, and this has 
‘3, due Nov. 15, 1953 underlies 375,000 square miles of resulted in increasingly heavy debt charges. ... Likewise, it was 


oted that the British do not want the burden of debt service already 
heavy, to be increased, since the end of deficit financing. isnot yet 


in sight... . 


ENGLISH VIEWPOINT a Bs Ha 
Accordi , these facts have resulted in, ne opinion among s 
dents of Pg Nt markets that this change in the British method 

of financing thé war indicates the following: 
(Continued from page 2048) 
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Dealers and Brokers Reminded of Treasury 
Request on Loans to Finance War Bond Purchase 


Calling attention to the fact that during the Sixth War Loan 
Drive, which will start Nov. 20 and will run through Dec. 16, 1944, 
every effort will be made to sell as many securities as possible to 
investors other than commercial banks and to obtain the maximum 
investment of funds which are currently available or shortly to 
become available to such investors, Allan Sproul, President of the 


Federal: Reserve Bank of New® 





York in a circular dated Nov. 3| The efficient co-operation of the 


to dealers and brokers in the New 
York District says: 

“To help in achieving this ob- 
jective all banking institutions 
have been requested by the Treas- 
ury Department to take appropri- 
ate steps to help prevent sub- 
scriptions being submitted for the 
purpose of acquiring securities 
for resale shortly after the drive, 
and to decline to make ioans to 
finance speculative subscriptions 
or any other loans on Government 
securities which cannot be paid 
out of anticipated income within 
a peried not exceeding six months. 

“Subscriptions by dealers and 
brokers in securities are to be 
limited to an amount not in ex- 
cess of (a) 50% of their net worth, 
or (b) the amount of securities 
included in the Fifth War Loan 
Drive sold by them directly to 
customers other than commercial 
banks and dealers and _ brokers 
during the first thirty days fol- 
lowing the close of the Fifth War 
Loan Drive, whichever is greater. 
Generally. speaking, the volume 
of purchases for subsequent resale 
to customers should be small re- 
gardless of the size of the invest- 
ment firm, as most customers will 
have ample opportunity to sub- 
scribe during the drive. In order 
that there can be no misunder- 
standing as to the amount sub- 
scribed by a dealer or broker for 
his own account, subscriptions for 
account of customers must not be 


entered in the name of the dealer | 


or broker. 

“If you propose to enter sub- 
scriptions to any of the market- 
able 
* Sixth War Loan Drive, we shall 


appreciate your informing us of’ 


the amount of your net worth or 
the amount of marketable secur- 


ities included in the Fifth War | 


Loan Drive which you seld to 


your customers during the thirty | 


day period following the close of 
- that drive. For your convenience 
in furnishing this information, we 
are enclosing a form which should 
be filled in and returned to us 
prior to entering a subscription. 

“In further support of the Treas- 
ury’s program for the Sixth War 
Loan Drive, and in order to avoid 
an unnecessary redistribution of 
securities in the -Governme at. se- 
curity market following the drive, 
the public has been requested to 
refrain from entering subscrip- 
tions if subsequent prompt sale of 
the securities is intended. Dealers 
and brokers are requested. to. co- 
operate with the Treasury in dis- 
_ cquraging subscriptions for ‘Gov- 
“ernment securities by — their ‘cus- 
tomers for this pu 

‘President Sproul also made 
available _ a 43-page. pamphlet 
bearing “on: the. Sixth War Loan, 
embodying general. information 
and Treasury. circulars with. re- 
spect thereto, in ~ which it ~is 
pointed out that in the drive a 
goal of $14,000,000,000. has been 
established by the Treasury 0 
_be raised through the sale of Gov- 
ernment securities to investors 
other than banking. institutions 


accepting dema‘1d depositors. The | - 


quota for individuals included in 
this amount is $5,000,000.000. 
While the drive will run from 
Nov. 20 through Dec. 16, “all sub- 
‘ scriptions to Savings Bonds and 
Savings Notes processed by the 
Reserve Banks or the Treasury 
Department during November and 
December will be credited to the 
drive,’ says Mr. Sproul, who 
also states: 
_-* “With critical phases of the war 
still ahead, it is urgent that the 
objectives of the drive be attained 
and exceeded. Special emphasis 
will be placed upon the attaia- 
ment’ of the quota for iridividuals. 


issues offered during the'- 





banks of the country and of this 
District will. continue to be a 
major factor in the solicitation 
and entering of subscriptions par- 
ticularly for their customers.” 
Regarding the new regulations, 
which are of considerable length, 
the New. York “Herald Tribune” 
had .the following to say~in part 
in its Nov. 4 issue: tg 
The Treasury requests each 
banking institution to examine 
subscriptions for the four mar- 
ketable issues placed through it 
“to see if the amounts of the sub- 
scriptions are in excess of the 
ability of subscribers to pay.” In 
the latter event banks are re- 
quested to inform the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the circumstances 
and all available information, and 
should not enter subscriptions un- 
til instructions have been received: 
Another novelty of procedure 
during the Sixth War Loan drive 
is that deferred payments for the 
242% Treasury bonds of 1966-71 
and the 2% Treasury bonds of 
1952-54 are permissible if sub- 
scriptions are entered “py a life 
insurance company, savings ‘insti- 
tution, state, municipality, .politi- 


|cal subdivision or similar public 
| corporation.” 


inext.” 





Such time payments “may be} 
made, in whole or in part, at par | 
with accrued interest, at any time 
or times, with payments to be 
completed not later than Feb. 28 

Finally, restrictions on 
subscriptions by commercial banks | 
were modified to permit greater 
participation. 

Thus, “commercial banks hold- 
ing savings deposits or issuing 
time certificates of deposit may 
enter cash subscriptions” for the 
securities available to them in 
amounts not exceeding 10% of 
such accounts or instruments, as 
shown on the most recent call 
statement required by the super- 
visory authorities, or $500,000, 
whichever is less. 

“Heretofore, specifically during 
the. Fourth and Fifth War Loan 
campaigns, effective subscriptions 
in this classification were limited 
to about $100,000, or 10% of sav- 
ings or time deposits. The Treas- 
ury also requests “that there be 
no trading in any of the market- 
able securities and no purchases 
other than direct subscriptions 
until after Dec. 16.” 


Mallory Interesting 

P, R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York _City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this. analysis may be had from 








Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 


Lifts Bans on Business 


Trades With France 


Restrictions on commercial and 
business communication with lib- 
erated France imposed by reason 
of the German occupation were 
lifted on Nov. 4 by the Treasury 
Department, at Washington, ac- 
cording to advices from the De- 
partment on that day, which said: 

“Treasury licenses no longer are 
required for concerns in the 


‘United States and liberated 


France to exchange financial and 
|commercial information and es- 
‘tablish business contacts. Credi- 
tors may get in touch with their 
debtors in France. Banks, bro- 
kerage houses, and other financial 
institutions may advise their cus- 
tomers and depositors in France 
of the status of their accounts. 
Bank statements, financial rec- 
ords, and commercial reports may 
freely be furnished. Wills, legal 
notices, and birth, death, and 
marriage certficates may be trans- 
mitted. Proxies may be solicited 
and signature cards maybe ob- 
tained. Correspondent relations 
between banks in the United 
States and banks in France may 
be established. 

“In addition, support remit- 
tances may be sent to France un- 
der General Licenses Nos. 32 and 
33 as soon as banks in this coun- 
try are able to make the necessary 
arrangeménts with French banks. 
These general licenses permit a 
maximum of $500 per month to 





be sent to individuals in France 
through banking channels. Cur- 
rency, money orders, checks or 
drafts cannot be used for this pur- 
pose since their transmission con- 
tinues to be prohibited. 

“With the exception of instruc- 
tions relating to support remit- 
tances, business communications 
between the United States and 
France will be restricted for the 
time being to the ascertainment 
of facts and the exchange of in- 
formation. Accordingly Treasury 
licenses will not be granted for 
the present for the sending to 
France of powers of attorney, 
executed proxies, payment in- 
structions and other communica- 
tions which are transactional in 
nature. It is understood that sim- 
ilar restrictions will remain in ef- 
fect in France and the United 
Kingdom. 


“Today’s action by the Treasury 
was in the form of an amendment 
to General Ruling No. 11 remov- 
ing the liberated areas of France 
from the category of ‘enemy ter- 
ritory. French areas still under 
the control of the enemy will con- 
tinue to be ‘enemy territory’ and 
will remain subject to the restric- 
tions contained in the General 


Ruling.” 








Hautz & Engel Admit 


Hautz & Engel, 57 William 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Curb Exchange, 


have admitted Heinz H. Bartling 
to partnership in the firm. 














This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 


buy any of such securities. 


the applicable Prospectus. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


The offering of cach security is made only by 


102,424 Shares 444% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par value $100 Per Share) 


Price $107 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from October 1, 1944, to date of delivery) 


Of the above mentioned 102,424 shares of Preferred Stock, 97,604 shares were issued in exchange to 
the holders of.the Corporation’ s presently outstanding 6% Preferved Stock. The remaining 4,820 shares 
. have been offered and sold by the several Underwriters at the public ren price set forth above. 


ee “<> several Underwriters as purchasers 
which shares were sold forthwith upon the exercise of such Warrants. 


99,960 Shares Common Stock 


(Without Nominal or Par Value) 


eo ae Of: the above mentioned 99,960 shares of Common Stock, 97,223 shares were subscribed for at the sub- 
'.. 4 ..semiption,price of $32 persshare by the Stockholders of the Cerporation or their assigns inclusive of the 


from certain Stockholders of Subscription Warrants for 48,260 shares 
The remaining 2,737 shares 


have been offered and sold by the several Underwriters at $357, per share. 
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offer the securities in such State. 


_ Lehman Brothers 


November 3, 1944 


I 


Hallgarten €9 Co, 
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» Copies of the applicable Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the Under- 
mS writers mamed in the Prospectus, including the undersigned, as may lawfully 


The Wisconsin Company 
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Some Recent Developments In Transportation % 


(Continued from page 2023) 
ever known. To this end, care- 
tully seiected committees are at 
work on the individual railroads 
ynd under the auspices of the 
National Association, subjecting 
every phase of railroading to tne 
severest scrutiny, to the end that 
weaknesses may be detected and 
corrected and the capacity for 
continued usefulness measured 
and enlarged. There is a spirit 
stirring in the railroad realm — a 
spirit of enterprise, energy, 


hope. 


However, we confront problems | committees, 


in- | 


guiry, expectation, ambition and | Department of Justice and state- 


(bureau staffed by men with no 


practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject, knowledge which can be 
gained only by experience, sadly 
lacking in the case of the lawyers 
who aetermine the policy of the 
bureau. This is a question which 
the American people must answer, 
and that answer should be made 
effective through legislation, if 
such a course becomes necessary. 

When I speak of this question 
as serious, I have in mind ad- 
dresses made by officials of the 


,every rate filed with it, in order 
that interested parties might be 
heard as to the reasonableness 
|and fairness of the rates. Such a 
-course of action would entail upon 
‘the Commission, upon the carriers 
anu upon the users of transporta- 
|tion a burden too heavy to be 
|borne. Every rate change would 
|lead to litigation and such a vol- 
ume of work and such crippling 
|delays that rates would no longer 
\be fiexible and responsive to busi- 
| ness needs, but as rigid as the 
ijlaws of the ancient Medes, or the 


|ments made before Congressional! decrees of the Greek lawgiver 


in which there are 


that are indeed serious and, as the | frank declarations that the power 
title of my address indicates, it|of the courts will be invoked to 


was my purpose to discuss some 
of these, particularly those of re- 
cent origin. But as I came to re- 
tlect upon the nature of these is- 
sues, one seemed to me to be so 
overwhelming in its significance 
that I concluded it to be the part 
of wisdom to confine my remarks 
to that one question. For upon 
its correct solution may depend 
not only the future of the railroad 
industry, but the welfare of all 


| 


| 


prevent a continuance of the so- 
called. conference method of in- 
itiating rates — a system that in 
one form or another has been in 
effect for more taan 50 years. In 
its ultimate analysis, this system 
does no more than to give effect 
to the principle that before im- 
portant revisions in rates are en- 
tered upon, the proposed changes 
should be openly and freely dis- 
cussed among the interested car- 


forms of transportation, whether |Triers and the interested shippers. 


on the rails, on the highways, on 
the waterways, or in the air. That 
question is: Shall transportation 
ve regulated by Congress through 
its administrative agencies, or 


shall it be controlled by a bureau! be necessary for the Interstate 
in the Department of Justice — a’ Commerce Commission to suspend | 


| 





Such discussion ‘is not only 
highly desirable, but absolutely 
essential to the orderly conduct of 
the business of transportation. 


Without such conferences, it might 





local conversations. ) 








4,300,000 JOBS 
TO DO TODAY 


These are busy days for 
everybody in the telephone 

~ business. About 4,300,000 
Toll and Long Distance 
messages go over the lines 
in the average business day. 
(That’s in addition tomore | 
than 100,000,000 daily 


BELL TELEPHONE S¥ 


Most of these millions of 
messages go through all 
right but sometimes the 
Long Distance lines to war- 
busy centers get crowded. 
Then the Long Distance 
operator may ask your help 
hy saying — “*Please limit 
your call to 5 minutes.” 
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*| agreements, © 


} tion “by 
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who, you will remember, after ex- 
acting a promise that his laws 
should not be changed without 
consulting him, cast himself into 
the sea as a sacrifice to stability. 
As opposed to the method of 
conference, discussion and co- 
operation, the theorists in the 
Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice propose that 
each railroad should be compelled 
to file its own rates, without con- 
sultation or conference with other 
carriers, or with shippers other 
than its own. The spokesmen for 
the Anti-Trust Division assert 
| that their prohibition will not ex- 
'tend to the formulation of joint 
| through rates, which, obviously, 
'must be the subject of agreement 
and contract as to divisions. I am 
not sure that these svokesmen for 
| the Department really understand 
_ the full implication of this con- 
‘cession. It is conceivable that they 
would be surprised to learn how 
large a proportion of the total 
these joint through rates really 
| comprise. 
| In making and insisting upon 
ithis theory of rate handling, the 
| Department ignores the entire 
| theory of rate regulation in this 
country, and mistakes as well the 
fundamental purposes of the anti- 
trust law Combinations in re- 
straint of trade are as old as civil- 
ization, and legal remedies against 
such. comspiracies almost as old. 
It was against the principles of 
the common law to restrain trade, 
and this ancient common law pri.- 
ciple was embodied in the statutes 
of many States before the passage 
of the Sherman Act in 1890. That 
Act was necessary because of the 
inability of the several States, un- 
der our constitutional system, to 











| function effectively in the field 


of interstate commerce. What is 
the thing aimed at in these anti- 
trust statutes? Very obviously, 
and as repeatedly declared by the 
courts, the purpose was to secure 
fair and reasonable prices, through 
the exercise of the only force to 
which the people could appeal, 
viz: the power of competition. If 
competition were given free play, 
excessive prices would not be pos- 
sible,-since the prevalence of such 
high prices would immediately at- 
tract idle capital to a field so at- 
tractive, and thus competition, if 
left unrestrained by conspiratorial 
would ‘furnish an 
automatic regulation of prices. 

In the case. however, of public 
carriers, a different rule was ne- 
eessary and, in fact, a. different 
rule was applied. These carriers 
were, engaged in a business af- 
fected with the public interest 
and, therefore, subject to regula- 
ublic authority in the 
matter of rates. Logically, there- 
fore, and it seems to me inevit- 
ably, there came before the legis- 
lative eye these two classes of 
business enterprises, that which 
was wholly private. and that 
which was quasi-public: As to 
private business, including manu- 
facturing, merchandising and 
farming. the regulating factor was 


were given free play, with no 
agreements unduly restraining it, 
all would be well, since the forces 
of competition would defeat ex- 
tortion. But this competitive in- 
fluence would not always work in 


roads. In many cases, a partic- 
ular community was entirely de- 
pendent upon a single railroad for 
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competition, and if this influence. 


the case of carriers‘such as rail-. 


its commerical life. No competi- 
| tion was present or possible. It 
| was necessary, therefore, that the 
rates of these quasi-public agen- 
cies should be subject to public 
regulation, in the form of orders 
fixing rates, or at least maximum 
rates. And so there came into be- 


thority, and ultimately, in 1887, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was created, with certain 
rather limited inquisitorial and 
decretal authority. 
later, the Sherman Act was 
passed, dealing with restraints of 
| interstate commerce. 

I think it can safely be said that 
the five to four decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Trans-Mis- 
souri Freight Association case in 
1897, holding that the railroads 
are subject to the Sherman Act in 
the matter of rate-making, came 
as a shock to the country. But so 
the court held and this decision, 
while qualified, limited and fre- 
quently explained, has never 
been expressly overruled, The 
railroads, for almost 50 years, 
have maintained their rate bu- 
reaus by which the conference 
method is made effective, not in 
defiance of the law as declared, 
but in conformity therewith. 


I have always believed that one 
potent reason for the decision in 
the Trans-Missouri case was the 
futile nature of the regulation in 
effect at the time the case was 
decided. In 1897, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had no 
power to suspend rates and no 
power to fix rates, either maxi- 
mum or minimum. It could con- 
demn a rate as unreasonable or 
discriminatory, but it could not 
say what rate would be more than 
reasonable. I dare say that had 
the Commission in 1897 had the 
power over rates that it possesses 
now, the Trans-Missouri decision 
would have been very different. 
This view finds confirmation in 
what happened in 1910, when the 
railroads proposed a general in- 
crease in rates, which increase 
was vigorously protested by cer- 
tain commercial interests. 

Mr. Taft was President at the 
time. A measure was pending in 
Congress to give the Commission 
the power to suspend rates, a 
power not previously possessed. 
It was obvious, however, that the 
bill could not be enacted into law 
before the increase in rates be- 
came effective. Thereupon, Presi- 
dent Taft directed the Department 
of Justice to seek an injunction 
against these rates going into ef- 
fect. A suit was filed, and a tem- 
porary restraining order obtained 
upon the ground that the rates 
filed with the Commission were 
the result of collusion and con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. How- 
ever, when Congress enacted the 
law giving the Commission power 
to suspend all rates, it was recog- 
nized that the end sought by the 
suit had been accomplished by 
legislation and the suit was 
promptly dismissed. The so-called 
conference method of initiating 
rates has long been familiar to the 
Commission and has, in effect, 
been approved by that body. 


I call attention to the situation 
that existed after the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Trans- 
Missouri case and the related 
Joint Traffic Association case. The 
railroads were forced to take some 
action that would avoid the im- 
possible chaos and confusion that 
would follow such a policy as the 
Department of Justice now insists 
upon, viz: the policy of requiring 
each road to make its own rates, 
without regard to the intolerable 
discriminations that would there- 








situation which the Commission 
thoroughly understood. In_ the 
very first annual report of the 
Commission, probably written by 
the great Judge Cooley, it was 
stated that permanence and sta- 
bility of rates is of the very first 
importance, In the second annual 
report, where certainly the influ- 
ence of Judge Cooley was dom- 
inant, there will be.found a ref- 
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ing the State Railroad Commis- | 
sions, with certain regulatory au- 


Three years | 


by be brought about. This was a. 


erence to the evils of rate wars 
i;and a discussion of the harmful 
leffects to the public interest of 
|indiscriminate and uncontrolled 
|bidding for traffic through the 
|medium of competitive rate cut- 
iting. To quote this significant re- 
| port: 

“The apparent benefit is al- 
most always illusory, for the 
unremunerative rate sheets are 
seldom evenly balanced; they 
favor particular towns or par- 
| ticular interests, or they go 
spasmodically up and down, and 
thus unsettle prices; they are 
commonly made quite as much 
to injure competitors as to ben- 
efit the party making them, and 
it will generally be found that 
reasonable rates adjusted equi- 
tably over the whole field of 
service would have been as 
much better to the community 
as to the carrier itself.” 


In this report, in discussing the 
very question we are considering, 
whether it were better for all 
rates to be made by independent 
action, the Commission said: 


“But the voluntary establish- 
ment of such extensive respon- 
sibility would require such mu- 
tual arrangements between the 
carriers as would establish a 
common authority which should 
be vested with power to make 
traffic arrangements, to § fix 
rates and provide for their 
steady maintenance, to compel 
the performance of mutual du- 
ties among the members and to 
enforce promptly and efficiently 
such sanctions to their mutual 
understanding as might be 
agreed upon.” 

In accordance with principles 
thus clearly and authoritatively 
announced, the carriers, after the 
decisions in the Trans-Missouri 
and Joint Traffic Association 
cases, out of sheer necessity and 
impelled by considerations that 
were all-controlling, continued 
the conference. method of initiat- 
ing rates, avoiding, however, the 
very appearance of evil by reserv- 
ing to each railroad the right to 
take individual action, contrary 
to the majority view, a right 
which, as you know, is very often 
exercised. I call attention to the 
fact that in 1921 the Senate of the 
United States adopted a resolution 
directing the Commission to in+ 
vestigate the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau. The Commission 
did so and filed a report to the 
Senate, which you will find in 
77 I. C. ©. Reports at page 252. 
It is there said: : 


“It is manifest that the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau as 
at present organized and oper- 
ated serves many useful pur- 
poses, promotes economy and 
efficiency, and is of advantage 
to shippers as Well as to carriers. 
The need for some organization 
of this character in the trans- 
continental traffic field is dem- 
onstrated upon the record. The 
mitigation or cure of such de- 
fects and imperfections in the 
operation of the bureau as ex- 
perience has disclosed; or as 
may develop in the _ future, 
should be the object of constant 
solicitude on the part of those 
who best know them through 


their intimate acquaintance 
with and Dag = aoa tated for the 
'@¢onduct of its affairs. “It is 


abundantly shown that opera- 
‘tion of the bureau tends to ob- 
viate or remove the discrimina- — 
tions as between persons and 
localities which the law con- 
demns.” , 
Again, it is said: | 
“Upon the record in. this in- 
vestigation we are of, opinion 
and find that. the maintenance 
and operation of he Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau are 
not in violation of any provi- 
yor of the Interstate Commerce 
Cc tind < 


You understand, of course, that 
the Transcontinental Freight Bu- 
reau conducted its proteedings in 
substantially: the same!manner as 
do the freight bureaus of the pres- 
ent -erawonod (oi 9u5.i3 = 
A: litthev reflection.and. even a 
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superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject must convince anyone of the 
indispensable character of the con- 
ference method. The freight rate 
structure of the country is neces- 
sarily a complex matter. It could 
not be otherwise. It consists of 
millions of rates, applicable to 
every conceivable commodity, 
moving among nearly 70,000 rail- 
road stations in this country and 
a large number of other stations 
located in Canada and Mexico. 
These rates must be applied by 
scores of railroads, owned and 
operated independently. The ad- 
justment of these rates affects vi- 
tally the welfare of thousands of 
communities and many millions of 
people. 

The primary purpose of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, as re- 
peatedly declared by the courts 
and the Commission, was to insure 
fair treatment to localities and in- 
dividuals, or in other words, to 
prevent undue discriminations. 
Whenever an important rate is 
changed, the effect is felt not only 
by the interests directly involved 
but as well by dozens of commun- 
ities, situated on other lines of 
railway where the element of 
competition is present. It is ab- 
surd to assert, for example, that 
a railroad serving New York and 
Chicago but not St. Louis could 
establish a rate between Chicago 
and New York which would not 
affect the commercial interests of 
St. Louis. The rate adjustment is 
so sensitive and so delicately bal- 
anced that before it is disturbed, 
the effect of the change in rates 
must be carefully weighed, and to 
bring this about, the views of 
railroads and shippers alike must 
be ascertained and appraised. 


It is not as if action taken by 
these rate bureaus is final. Every 
rate, however it be initiated, must 
be filed with the Commission, and 
that regulating authority has the 
power, which it constantly exer- 
cises, to suspend the rates so filed 
until they can be carefully in- 
vestigated through the medium of 
public hearings. It is said, how- 
ever, in public statements em- 
anating from officers of the Anti- 
Trust Division, that very few of 


the filed rates are actually sus- | 


pended by the Commission — not 
more than 1%, according to one 
statement. In the 1943 annual re- 
port of the Commission, on page 
123, it is stated that in 611. in- 
stances, in the year which the 


report covers, where the Commis- | 


sion acted upon requests for sus- 
pensions, 316 were suspended, and 


in 295 cases suspension was re- |}. 


fused. So we see than when sus- 
pensions were asked, in more than 
50% of such cases the request 
was granted. The Commission 
states in its report that these 
suspended schedules comprised 
many thousands of rates. To illus- 
_ trate how lacking in substance is 
the assertion that 9$% of the rates 
go, into effect without investiga- 
tion by the Commission, let me 
juote what the late lamented Mr. 
astman said on this subject, 
when testifying before a Senate} 
Committee in 1943: ay 


“Phe fact that. only. a. small || 


. percentage of the tariff changes 
that are filed with the Commis- 
sion are suspended for formal 
investigation does not warrant 
the conclusions which have been 
. drawn. from that fact. A large 
proportion of these changes are 
of a purely routine nature, in- 
volving such matters as the ex- 
tension of expiration. dates, the 
republication of tariffs where 
supplements have betome too 
rous, efforts to simplify 
tariffs, and so on. Many others} 
are in , directly or’ in- 
directly, to decisions of’ the 
Commission. Many others in- 
_volve reductions in rates or are 
otherwise in favor of the ship- 
pers. You can be assured that | 
the shippers of the country, of 
practically: all types, are very 
effectively organized and are 
watching these tariff changes all 
the time. They know when 


ie 


ra war! 


structure has at one time or an-'than a worthy one. 


review. The great majority of|is human. 
the rates charged are equal to; been a suggestion from any re- 
or below those which have been | sponsible source that these errors 
prescribed by the Commission| were the result of prejudice or 
as maximum reasonable rates,| corruption. I feel safe in saying 
and conform to relations be-/| that the country recognizes today 
tween commodities and species;that the Interstate Commerce 
of traffic and between localities | Commission is the most highly re- 
and sections of the country | spected administrative tribunal in 
established by the Commission | the world. 
after long and painstaking in- In all its deliberations, it has 
vestigation.” gone forward fearlessly, unswayed 
In reality, the attack upon the|>y personal or partisan consid- 
rate bureaus maintained by the erations, exerting all its efforts to 
carriers is a-covert attack upon ascertain the facts and apply the 
the competency, if not the integ- law as without fear and favor. i 
rity, of the Interstate Commerce submit in all fairness that here is 
Commission. Implicit in the pub-|@ body far more competent than 
lie addresses and statements of | the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
the lawyers attached to the Anti- | Partment of Justice to control the 
Trust Division is the thought that | activities of our transportation 
the Commission has been derelict | agencies and far better qualified 
in its duty, in that it has not pro- than is the Department of Justice 
tected vast sections of the country | t© carry out the mandate of Con- 
from the evils of unfair and ille- | 8reSs, as clearly stated in the Dec- 
gal rates. Much of the criticism laration of Policy which forms the 
has been directed against the class |OPe€ning paragraph of the Trans- 
rate structure, a great part of| portation Act of 1940, 
which has been prescribed by the! Let me say this one word in 
Commission. _conclusion: The railroads are law 
That distinguished body cer-/| abiding agencies. They have hon- 
tainly needs no defense at my | ¢Stly endeavored to comply with 
hands. It has functioned now for| the letter and spirit of the law. 
considerably more than half a| They are conscious of no wrong 
century. The personnel of its' doing. They look for guidance and 
membership has changed a great | for inspiration to the language of 
many times. In the roster of its | the law wherein they are enjoined 
membership will be found some | 8° to shape their policy and con- 
of the most venerated names in| duct “to the end of developing, 
our history. To mention only a|coordinating and preserving a na- 
few of these before whom I have | tional transportation system by 
appeared, and putting aside, for | water, highway, and rail, as well 
reasons of propriety, the present | 42S other means, adequate to meet 
membership, may I recall to your the needs of the commerce of the 
attention such men as Lane, Clark, | United States, of the Postal Ser- 
Harlan, Clements, Prouty, Meyer | Vice and of the national defense.” 
and Eastman. These and many| This high objective, thus nobly 
others worthy of mention if time | Stated, can never be achieved if 
permitted have so guided the de- , transportation companies are to 
liberations of this great tribunal| be regulated in their most vital 
as to command universal respect |concerns by the changing whims 
and admiration. In the 50 years|@nd fancies of those who may be 
of its life, not a breath,of scandal | clothed with a little brief author- 
has blown upon it. Never has! ity, rather than by a responsible 


there been a charge of improper | agency of Congress, informed by 








It is also the fact that by far the | influence or a suggestion of action experience and free from political 
greater part of the freight rate | controlled by any motive other | influence. 

Doubtless, 
other been under Commission | mistakes have been made. To err 
But never has there 


One of the most influential 
members of Congress, Major Bul- 
winkle, of North Carolina, a mem- 
ber of the great Committee on 
| Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
'mindful of the serious threat to 
‘the industry and the country im- 
plicit in the efforts of the Anti- 
Trust Division to turn back the | 
wheels of progress and reduce to | 
chaos an essential and vigorous | 
servant of our economic system, | 
introduced into Congress a bill 
known as H. R. 2720, which pro- | 
vides in substance that the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission shall | 
be charged with the obligation to | 
make rules and regulations by | 
which all carriers shall be gov- | 
erned in the conduct of their rate 
bureaus. It is further provided 
that carriers of all classes shall 
observe such rules and when they 
do, they shall not be prosecuted 
under the Anti-Trust Law by rea- 
son of anything done in compli- 
ance therewith. The railroads are 
strong in their conviction of inno- | 
cence under the law as it stands. | 
If, however, Congress, acting in| 
accordance with the will of the | 
people definitely expressed, were | 





ciple of the Bulwinkle bill, the 
railroads, motor carriers, water | 
carriers and freight forwarders | 
could -go forward confidently on | 
the road to a larger field of use- 
fulness, unhampered by the med- 


dling of the Anti-Trust Division. 


Detroit Traders to 
Hold Annual Fall Party 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Secur- 
ity Traders Association of Detroit 
and Michigan, Inc., will hold its 
annual fall party at the Penobscot 
Club on Nov. 17, from 5:30 p.m, on: 

Informal guest speaker will be 
Edward E. Parsons .Jr.,.Wm. J.) 
Mericka & Co., who’as President ! 


! 


of the National Security Traders | 

















Association will speak of the work 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Civil Aviation and Peace—) 
Parker. Van Zandt—The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington 6, 
D. C.—Cloth—$1.00. 








Classification ef Jobs in Smal! 
Companies—Robert D. Gray— 
California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena 4, Calif.—Paper— 
$1.00. 





Federal Post-War Taxation, a 
Review of Significant Proposals—- 
The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce—Paper. 





Price Control in the Post-War 
Period—Norman S. Buchanan— 
Committee on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17—Paper. 





Preduction Credit System for 
Farmers, The—Ear! L. Butz—The 
Brookings Institution, Washington 
6, D. C._—Cloth—$1.00. 





Selecting, Training, and Rating 
Supervisors—Victor V. Veysey— 


to pass a law embodying the prin- | California Institute of Technology; 


Pasadena 4, Calif—Cloth—$1.0vu. 


N. Y. Analysts to Hear 


The railroad group of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts 
will meet on Friday, Nov. 10. 

Clifford Paige, President of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., will 
address the meeting of the public 
utilities group on Monday, Nov, 13. 

Meetings will be held at 56 
Broad Street, at 12:30 p.m. 














the NSTA is doing in behalf of 
the securities business. 


Tickets for non-member guests 
may be had at $5 each. 

Members of the program com- 
mittee are R. C. O’Donnell, R. C. 


| O'Donnell & Co.; Frank H. Kemp, 


Charles A. Parcells & Co., and 
John L. Kenower, Miller, Keno- 


wer & Co. 
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The Financier’s Position In Consumer Credit 


(Continued from first page) 


\let’s first take a glance at the 


a product of consumer credit—it 


sumer durable goods. Completing |survey made by the U. S. Cham-,took the instalment plan to do 


the cycle, jobs of course, depend | 


upon production. What you are 
interested in knowing, therefore, 
is what are bankers planning and 
willing to do to facilitate con- 
sumer credit, i.e., consumption. 


Post-War Consumer Demand 


To appraise properly the task 
that lies before the bankers of the 
nation, let’s review the most ac- 
ceptable forecasts with respect to 
the various phases of this cycle 
covering jobs, consumer needs, 
purchasing power, and, lastly, the 
demand for consumer credit in the 
post-war era. Sumner H. Slich- 
ter, Lamont Professor of Econom- 
ics of Harvard University and 
Chairman. of the Research Ad- 
visory Board of the Committee 
for Economic Development, points 
out that within two years after 
the end of fighting we will have 
the greatest and swiftest disap- 
pearance of markets in all history, 
occasioned by a drop in Federal 
expenditures from about $90 bil- 
lion to about $25 billion a year. 
He estimates that this will mean 
that within a year after the end 
of the war there will be some 20 
million people looking for jobs, 
comprising some 8 or 9 million 
men demobilized from the armed 
services, 2 million from civilian 
Government jobs, 5 million laid 
off by plants making combat mu- 
nitions, and approximately 6 mil- 
lion additional men now making 
other war goods. Jobs for these 
20 million people are a big order, 
which seems almost overwhelm- 
ing until we take into considera- 
tion the accumulated needs of 
American consumers and Amer- 
ican business enterprises. 

The wealth of America is clear- 
ly illustrated by Eric Johnston 
in his recent book, “America Un- 
limited,” when he reminds us that 
even though our country contains 
less than 7% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, it nevertheless possesses 
35% of all the world’s railroads, 
45% of all the world’s radio sets, 
50% of. the world’s telephones, 
and 70% of the world’s automo- 
biles. And it consumes 59% of 
the world’s petroleum, 56% of the 
world’s silk; 53% of the world’s 
coffee, 50% of the world’s rubber, 
and 21% of the world’s sugar.! 

_ At first glance, compared with 
the rest-of the world, these fig- 
ures would seem to justify some 


’ satisfaction on our part, yet, in 


' 
af - 


1940, 61% of our people had no 
telephones, 60% had no central 
heating system, 57% had no me- 
chanical refrigeration; 45% had 
no bathrooms, 24% had no elec- 
tricity, 17% had no radio sets.2 
To emphasize further this vacuum 
for consumer durable goods, let’s 
look at the farm situation in 
America since that constitutes 
24% of our population, and, inci- 
dentally, bears 31% of the ex- 
pense of rearing the children of 
the nation. Only 85% of the 
farms of the United States have 
flush toilets, only 30% had water 
in the home, and of these a good 
percentage was piped cold water, 
and a larger percentage was 
hand-pumped; only 25% had elec- 
tricity; only 70% had radio sets, 
and many of these were battery 
sets; farmers had 57 fewer cars 
per 1,000 population than non- 
farmers — the figures were 193 
ears per 1,000 farm people, com- 
pared to 250 for non-farm people. 

Since 1939, farmers have made 
up only 19% of the nation’s pop- 
ulation and: receive about 10% of 
the national income. Here again 
we come back to that cycle since 
farm prices depend on high levels 
of industrial employment. Going 
from what our people do not have 
to what they will probably need, 


1“America Unlimited,’ Eric 
Johnston. 

2United States Census of 1940. 

3U. S. Department of Agricul- 








ber of Commerce last year. 
isurvey was made of a cross sec- 
tion of 35 million families of the 


consumer purchases after the war. 


consumer durable goods as soon 
as they were available; 3,600,000 
said they would buy new auto- 
mobiles; 2,600,000 said they would 
buy some other consumer durable 
goods such as refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, stoves, vacuum 
cleaners; 1 million said they 
would be in the market for some 
kind of furniture; 142 million said 
they would either buy or build a 
new home, and 39% said that they 
would make some improvement to 
their property. All in all, these 
plans represented an estimated 
expenditure of over $7 billion. 
Professor Slichter estimates that 
the post-war use of automobiles 
may jump from 29 to 33 or 34 
million cars, whereas the present 
number of cars in use has been 
reduced to some 20 to 23 million. 
He further points out that there 
are 600 articles of iron and steel 
that have not been made since 
1942. He specifically estimates 
the following volumes of accum- 
ulated demand: 3.5 million 
vacuum cleaners, %2 million 
clocks, 23 million radio receivers, 
5.2 million refrigerators, 10.3 mil- 
lion electric irons, 3.1 million 
washing machines, 1.5 million 
waffle irons, 1.8 million heating 
pads, 3.7 million percolators, and 
4.5 million toasters. 

He points out that family in- 
ereases are at the rate of 550,000 
annually, and that the present 
housing deficiency is 750,000 
homes. Most important, that of 
the 7 million couples who have 
been married the last four years, 
a very high percentage has not 
set up housekeeping and will néed 





every kind of household furnish- 
ings and equipment as well as 
housing. History shows that the 
greatest number of marriages here 
in our country was in 1920, and 
we mav aceordingly expect a new 
high the first year following this 
terrible war. 


One conclusion is most appar- 
ent, and that is that the needs of 
our country with respect to con- 
sumer durable goods and residen- 
tial property will be astronomical. 
In addition to the two years re- 
placement on items ‘specifically 
referred to, we must take into 
4ecount the scores of new articles 
which will undoubtedly be avail- 
able—such items as_ airplanes, 
television and other articles in the 
field of eleetronics, ete. It is any- 
body’s guess as to what the exact 
post-war demand for consumer 
goods will be. Whether the ac- 
cumulated’ demand is 7 billion or 
20 billion, or whether the annual 
demand is 14 billion or 20 bil- 
lion, makes little difference, par- 
ticularly when we remember that 
the 1940 dollar demand was only 
approximately $7 billion. A fair 
estimate would be that in terms 
of 1943. prices, the catching up 
demand for consumer durable 
goods would approximate $20 bil- 
lion. Added to current demand 
this would create a formidable 
demand many times greater than 
that heretofore considered the ab- 
solute saturation point of con- 
sumption. 

Yes, there is the need—there is 
the vacuum, there are acute short- 
ages and pressing needs, but does 
this mean demand? No, these 
needs do not spell demand. De- 
mand requires purchasing power. 
To ascertain the extent of our 
purchasing power it is the com- 
mon mistake to measure it di- 
rectly by the amount of the na- 
tion’s accumulated savings and 
annual income. Liquid savings 
and current incomes, or in other 
words—cash, have never had the 
power to make possible the mass 





ture Year Book entitled, “Farm- distribution of consumer durable 


ers in a Changing World.” 
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goods. 


This mass distribution is 


momitiogn ee 


This | this job. The American 
are instalment credit-minded. 
| They have acquired the habit, and 
United States as to their plan of|by their very nature will always 
che | have this habit even when they 
Of the 35 million, 64% thought) are able to pay cash. An analysis 
ithey would be in the market for 








people 


of the users of the instalment plan 
would show a high percentage 
with large cash resources and an 
even greater percentage with -sub- 
stantial incomes. So it’ will be 
after the war. 


Consumer Credit Facilitates 
Consumption 

Something might be learned by 
‘examining the pre-war use of con- 
sumer credit. The total outstand- 
ings of consumer credit at the 
outbreak of the war in December 
of 1941, which, by the way, were 
their all-time high, were approxi- 
mately $9,200,000,000. Of this 
amount about $4 billion repre- 
sented retail instalment lending 
and end-of-the-month bills, and 
the balance of $5,200,000,000 rep- 
resented credit extended to con- 
sumers on some scheduled plan 
for repayment —the instalment 
plan. This all-time high is im- 
portant when we remember that 
the national income and savings 
were, too, at an all-time high. We 
cannot in any way accurately de- 
termine the post-war uses of con- 
sumer credit without considering 
the effect of savings and national 
income. Individuals have saved 
during the last three years in ex- 
eess of $75 billion, equal to 10 
years at the 1940 rate, and un- 
doubtedly by the end of the war 
this will be equal to 15 years at the 
1940 rate. Putting it another way, 
individuals’ liquid assets compris- 
ing their holdings of cash, demand 
deposits, time deposits and war 
savings bonds are twice their 
holdings at the end of 1940. Sav- 
ings im the banks alone have in- 
creased about $6 billion since 
1934. But what effect will these 
vast accumulated savings have on 
the consumer credit after the war 
and will or won't they facilitate 
consumption! Most certainly they 
will facilitate consumption, but 
they will have no real dampening 
effect on the demand for con- 


iSumer credit. It seems to me that 


the following will represent some 
of the important uses: 


1. They will be used to bridge 
the readjustment period, the re- 
conversion period, the defla- 
tionary gap. 

2. A high percentage will be 
retained for a rainy day. Now 
that people have saved, they 
have become accustomed. to 
having the feel of a reserve for 
contingencies. 

3. They will be used to a 
large extent for satisfying the 
pent-up demands for soft goods, 
personal services and travel. 

4. A large portion of these 
accumulated savings will be 
used to supply capital for the 
holders and relatives, for mem- 
bers of their families returning 
from the armed services and 
those returning from war work. 
Moreover, don’t forget the 7 
million newly married couples 
who will call on their families 
and friends for help. 

5. Lower corporate taxes and 
fewer Governmental business 
controls will attract a substan- 
tial portion to corporate invest- 
ments. 

6. Hot money, ie., excess 
money in circulation, in my 
‘opinion largely consists of pro- 
ceeds of tax evasion and black 
market operations and accord- 
ingly will find its way back to 
bank deposits. 

7. They will be used for 
equity payments for residential 
property and consumer durable 
goods, such as automobiles, re- 
frigerators, etc.. Normally, down 
payments on new automobiles 
consist of old cars traded in, but 
due to the heavy obsolescence 
during the war period and the 
certain post-war deflation in 





used-car values cash will” be 

necessary either in whole or in 

part for almost all new-car 

down payments. 

Prognostications with respect to 
the aggregate amounts of the na- 
tional income in the post-war era 
haye been in many respects con- 
flicting. It has been a subject of 
much controversy, yet even the 
most conservative seem to agree 
that we may expect this figure to 
run around $130 billion, which 
would mean that we would have 
some 55 to 60 million workers put- 
ting in. fewer hours than they did 
in 1943. 10%. of this would, nec- 
essarily .go .for,.taxés~and at least. 
70%. weuld go for. nondurable 
goods, -leaving-. a maximum. of 
some 20% for. durable-goods; sav- 
ings and other expenditures. Re- 
gardless of this margin current ’in- 
comes of the average workers 
have. never been. sufficient ~ to 
cover .the outright -purchase of 
their consumer. durable goods 
needs. Savings: and»credit -have 
been necessary in most imstances. 
Moreover, a good deal of this 
margin will be necessary for the 
maintenance of a higher standard 
of living, more education and con- 
siderably more travel. On the 
other hand, high income levels 
will temporarily, at least, soften 
the demand for long instalment 
maturities but will not materially 
affect the initial demand for con- 
sumer credit. 


A Post-War Period of Limited 
Consumer Goods 


While it has been definitely de- 
termined that the accumulated 
consumer needs will test the na- 
tion’s productive capacity, never- 
theless it will take some time to 
get this ‘productive capacity in 
high gear following the war. This 
certainly means limiting quanti- 
ties of consumer durable. goods 
during this first year. With this 
in mind, it is fair to conclude that 
the large accumulated savings and 
high incomes will reduce the im- 
mediate, demand for consumer. 
credit to a fairly low level: More- 
over, it will be.a seller’s market 
and aecordingly the seller will 
not have to resort to time: sales 
devices to-sell his goods. 
is crystal clear .that the nation 


cannot and.will not absorb the vast: 
amount of consumer durable. goods } 


necessary without.a substantial use 
of: consumer credit: Consumer 
credit outstandings have always 
maintained about. the same pro- 


portions, relatively, as our na-, 
tional income, showing that peo- 


ple were. willing.to buy and use 
their credit. when they had con- 
fidence and this confidence came: 
from full pay envelopes. 

In fact, the very existence of 
a large national income and sub- 
stantial savings portends the max- 
imum use of consumer credit in 
peacetime when consumer. goods 
are freely available. 

Some authorities predict that 
within the next few decades in- 
come payments to individuals will 
rise to more than 200 billion dol- 
lars. If this occurs, and if our 
productive capacity comes up to 
our expectations, consumer credit 
outstandings could easily rise to 
more than $20 billion. 


Is Enough Consumer Credit 
Available? 


But is credit in this amount or 
any substantial amount available? 
Are the banks of the nation pre- 
pared and wit ing to make this 
credit availab | Bongo at whole- 
sale through other credit agencies 
or at retail direct to the consumer 
or via the dealer? First'‘of all. 
the experience of other’ ‘credit 
agencies, i.e., the. finance tee 
nies, loan companies, etc., 
been so eminently satisfactory 
that we may expect them_to con- 
tinue aggressively in this field of 
credit. Not. only will large 
amounts of bank credit be avail- 
able to these agencies but the vast 


iaccumuletien of savings will make 


unlimited financing possible. With 
reference to banks themselves— 
never before has banking had 
such a powerhouse of financial 


But it’ 


energy. Moreover, the bankers 
have adopted a dynamic and con- 
structive credit program designed 
not only to do a real job in the 
consumer credit field, but also to 
‘see that every competent indi- 
ividual, firm or corporation has 
credit available. Mark Brown 
will undoubtedly cover this pro- 
gram in his talk to you today. 

Several smonths ago the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association con- 
ducted a consumer credit survey 
through 14,675. questionnaires 
mailed to banks throughout the 
country; 11,210. questionnaires 
were returned, or approximately 
77%..of the total. mailed. Of the 
11,210 returns, 10,600 banks indi- 
cated: that they..are engaged: in.or 
will-be engaged.in: some phase ‘of 
consumer lending immediately 
after. the war. On this basis, we 
may expect 95% of the nation’s 
15,000. banks to be directly sup- 
plying . consumer . credit. It - is 
quite. evident, therefore, that the 
bankers are willing and ready and 
that the supply of consumer credit 
will. be more than adequate -to 
meet any reasonable demand. 
Moreover, and most important, 
they constitute an adequate or- 
ganization to service it. This 
overabundance of credit will un- 
doubtedly result in a highly com- 
petitive situation, and in turn 
lower costs to the consumer. In 
the absence of Government reg- 
‘ulation, some undesirable terms 
may be expected and eventually 
credit instead of merchandise will 
be sold by some, but in my opin- 
ion none of these highly compet- 
itive practices represent any dan- 
gerous threat to our economy. 
The value of consumer credit 
with respect to purchasing power 
depends on the terms under which 
it is extended as well as the 
amount of credit available. By 
terms, I have reference to the 
number of months which are per- 
miited for repayment, the amount 
of down payment required, etc. 
The contracting or expanding of 
these terms‘ can have a material 
effect on the aggregate .purchas- 
ing power of consumers,.but in a 
peacetime economy there is no 
real need of artificially control- 
ling. this ‘purchasing power by 
cementing, consumer. credit 
terms. ersonally,.I have no 
real concern that terms will 
get out. of hand after the war 
or that the nation will become 
mired in. a colossal consumer 
credit debt, ly if mer- 
chandise, not is sold, More- 
over, the eventual wider distribu- 
tion of consumer credit holdings 
which will result in larger bank 
activity in the field, and the more 
important position of banks in 
this field will have a steadying 
influence on post-war terms. The 
individual consumer obliger still 
has the very best debt payment 
record we have seen during any 
depression. On the whole, very 
little money. has been lost through 
the extension of this kind of credit 
and. it has been proven that John 
Doe eventually. pays his bills and — 
almost universally pays them to 
the full extent he is able to do so. 
While much has been said about 
the dangers of the time payment 
plan, such as a dollar down and a 
dollar forever, there is still little 
evidence to support the contention 
that the nation’s consumers in the 
aggregate will go too far in debt. 
The consumer credit debt. will al- 
ways be relatively small com- 
pared with other debt. 


Effect of Government Control 


You will notice that I have econ- 
ditioned the above on the absence 
of Government control and reg- 
ulation. Business is very likely 
to succumb to the opiate of Gov- 
ernment regulation and lean upon 
the Government to eliminate the 
hazard of competition. Many of 
those engaged in the extension of 
consumer credit have found tem- 
porary advantage in having the 
Government police their competi- 
ters and are selfishly. and thought- 


lessly pleading for its continuance. 
| Of course I refer to Regula- 
tion W of the Board of Governors 
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of the 
issued under Presidential Execu- 
tive Order in 1941, which subjects 
the extension of consumer. credit 
to rigid regulations. Regulation W 
was primarily a defense period 
anti-inflation measure strictly 
supplementary .in character. It 
was intended to dampen the de- 
mand for consumer durable goods, 
then already growing scarce, in 
the hopes that there would be less 
bidding of prices upward. Even 
in a defense economy it at best 


could only supplement major 
anti-inflation deviees such as 
wage and price controls, heavy 
taxes, enforced savings and the 


like; but in a war economy, with 
virtually no demand for consumer 
credit, its significance is com- 
pletely lost. 

The authority for such regula- 
tion expires at the end of the war 
when the President proclaims the 
emergency is over. As I have pre- 
viously indicated, there will be 
little demand for consumer credit 
immediately following the end of 
the. war during the period of 
scarcity of consumer durable 
goods, so the post-war control of 
consumer credit could contribute 
very little as an anti-inflation de- 
vice. If a system of Federal se- 
lective credit controls is estab- 
lished by Congress after the war 
to permit the regulation of con- 
sumer cerdit, then it will-only be 
a matter of time until commer- 
cial and other types of credit are 
likewise regulated. This would 
ultimately mean the end of pri- 
vate enterprise since credit is its 
very lifeblood. By controlling 
consumer credit, the Government 
can and will control production 
via consumption and by control- 
ling productive credit it can di- 
reetly control all private enter- 
prise. Business must accept the 
hazards of competition. If it must 
rely on the Government to police, 
supervise and to regulate its con- 
duct in order to eliminate normal 
business risks, then it cannot and 
will not justify its existence. The 
reduction of risks in business so 
achieved acts as an opiate, dulling 
our senses until permanent con- 
trol is upon us. Consumers and 
business men alike must join 
banking in a united front to op- 
pose any legislation designed to 
regulate credit. This is essential 
to any program designed to pro- 
vide full peacetime employment. 

But even in the absence of Fed- 
eral credit controls, full consumer 
credit reservoirs are not enough 
to. clear the channels of distribu- 
tion. Production in the quantities 
I envision will require skillful 
handling and eareful planning to 
finance its ultimate consumption. 
Producers must, therefore, make 
a-place for the bankers at their 
post-war planning round table. 


‘The only liaison between bank- 
ers and producers heretofore has 
been the treasurer and his pro- 
ductive credit requirements. It is 
high time the sales manager like- 
wise assumes this liaison role. In 
many cases consumer credit was 
something taken for granted or 
considered unessential, or if prop- 
erly evaluated only to be en- 
trusted with specialized credit 
agencies—not banks. 


A New Era in Consumer Credit 


‘The post-war period will not 
only be a new era in manufac- 
turing technique, chemistry and 
electronics, but also a new era in 
the field of consumer credit. 
Closer cooperation among banks 
will undoubtedly result in ef- 
ficient nationwide syndicates to 
eosgnge distribution and consump- 
ion. 


But bankers cannot streamline 
the economic processes if they do 
not have the producer’s confi- 
dence. Bankers are y rooted 
in their communities. y can be 
of material assistance in building 
the producer’s distribution organ- 
ization by locating competent busi- 
nessmen and financing their en- 
terprises. They are close to the 
consumer, cognizant of his needs, 
and are ideally situated to finance 
him. It is essential, however, that 


Federal Reserve System, | 





| 





OUR 


REPORTER'S 


REPORT 


Barely a month has passed since 
the underwriting fraternity was 
all adither over the fact that the 
new financing calendar showed a 
“bunching” -of issues up for bids. 
It was feared that some of the 
prospective deals would suffer by 
inability of a sufficient number of 
syndicates to organize for the 
sales. 

But the business went through 
pretty much on schedule, although 
in several instances the number 
of groups seeking the new offer- 
ings was not as large as might 
have been the case under more 
auspicious circumstances. 


New we have quite the re- 
verse of that situation. At that 
time prospective issuers were 
reluctant to shift the dates for 
the bidding. In this instance the 
schedule called for bidding for 
two issues on next Monday, 
namely those of the Central 
New Yerk Power Corporation 
and the Houston Lighting Co. 


Both are sizable undertakings, 
a bit larger than what the invest- 
ment world likes to refer to as 
“Street-sized”’ offerings. So here 
we find the Central New York 
Power Corp., setting back its 
offering of $48,000,000 new gen- 
eral mortgage bonds for a day. 
This serves to give Houston Light- 
ing a “clear-track” for its $30,- 
000,000 undertaking. 

And the premise is for the 
keenest kind of competition for 
the new loans, which may have 
been a factor in prompting the 
voluntary action of the up-State 





they know what the producer ex- 
pects to do — his plan of distribu- 
tion — the value, life and charac- 
teristics of his product — his 
distributor’s and retailer’s credit 
requirements — what retail terms 
of credit his products will need 


| 
| New York utility in settiag its 
| schedule back for a day. 


Treasury Takes Over 
By force of circumstances the | 


| investment market has been ex-| 


periencing something in the na- 
ture of a “planned economy” over 
a period of months. Private fi- 
nancing must manage to squeeze 
itself in between the recurrent 
War Loan Drives of the Treasury. 


Accordingly the sale of the 
twe aforementioned corporate 
undertakings will mark finis 
to the eurrent phase of heavy 
private emissions, unless a rail- 
road loan pushes through be- 
tween now and November 20. 
But there is nothing to indicate 
that such a development is 
likely. 

Several carriers are working on 
prospective refinancing programs 
wth indications that the finishing 
touches will not be made until the 
Sixth War Loan is out of the way. 


Louisville & Nashville 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
for example, is known to be con- 
templating a plan for refinancing 
the greater part of the bonded in- 
debtedness issued under its first 
and refunding mortgage. 

Two underwriting groups, 
headed by firms which have be- 
come intense rivals in the rail- 


of things, are prepared to com- 
pete for any new L. & N. secur- 
ities that will arise under the 
road’s program. 


Since the next semi-annual in- 
terest date on the bonds to be 
called, however, is April 1, it be- 
comes apparent that the element 
of time is not pressing in this par- 
ticular undertaking. 


Cash for War Bonds 


Institutional investors, notably 
insurance companies, have been 
rearranging their portfolios with 
an eye to being in cash and in a 
position to take on further allot- 
ments of new war loans in’ the 
Treasury’s drive which is now 





and justify — and a thousand and 
one things essential to satisfy 
properly the credit needs of con- 
sumption. 


Producers should take another 
look at this modern child, con- 
sumer credit, which they helped 
create, with special attention to 
its new paternal relationship. It 
is essential to optimum produc- 
tion. 

In “America Unlimited,” Eric 
Johnston outlined six post-war 
potentials, which, if properly util- 
ized, should ease the transition 
from war to peace. To refresh 
your memory, they are: 

1. We will have the greatest 
plant capacity in our history. 

2. We will have greater 
sources of raw materials, nat- 
ural and synthetic, than we 
have ever had in the past. 

3. We will have the greatest 
number of skilled mechanics 
and technicians ever available 
to any nation. 

4. We will have a tremendous 
backlog of accumulated de- 
mands for all types of commod- 
ities. 

5. The people will have ac- 
cumulated unprecedentedly 
large savings with which to sat- 
isfy their deferred demands. 

6. An economic vacuum will 
exist in most of the nations of 
the world, and it is an immut- 
able law of nature that a vac- 
uum must. be filled. 

One more should be added if 
full employment and better living 
are to be achieved. It might well 
read as follows: “We have a bank- 
ing system eager, willing and able 
to supply the nation with an un- 
limited supply of credit necessary 


to facilitate national consump- (¥ 


tion.” 


Yes, banking is ready to fully 
assume its responsibilities to fi- 


scarcely a week away. 
Several of the large insurance 


road field under the new order ) 


‘firms have completed this opera- 
tion in recent weeks through the 
| reoffering of substantial blocks of | 
state and municipal issues from| 
their holdings. 


The latest recruit te this con- 
tingent, reportedly, is New 
York City Comptroller Joseph 
D. MeGeldrick who is expected | 
to ask bids en blecks of New 
York City bonds, face value ap- 
proximately $13,000,000, now 
held in various pension funds. 
Receipts, it is assumed, will be 
placed in the next War Loan. 


Nickel Plate Refunding 


Another prospective’ railroad 
candidate for the new issue mar- 
ket after the close of the forth- 
coming Sixth War Loan is the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad, (Nickel Plate). 


The management here is said 
to have whipped its plans into 
shape so that its refinancing 
program probably will be ready 
for market mest any time after 
the Treasury gives the next “all 
elear.”’ 


Nickel Plate plans a $42,000,000 
issue of 30-year bonds to provide 
funds, along with treasury cash, 
for redemption of $26,100,000 of its 
own 5%%s, due 1974, a $6,500,000 
issue of Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern 4s, and the repayment of a 
$10,000,000 bank loan secured only 
recently. 








Richardson te Attend 
Mining Conference 


Allan S. Richardson, Securities 
Commissioner for Colorado, plans 
to attend a conference called by 
Gov. Sam C. Ford, of Montana, at 
the Finlen Hotel, Butte, Montana, 
Nov. 10 and 11, to discuss prob- 
lems concerning small mine fi- 





nancing. Mr. Richardson is Sec- 
retary of the National Association 
of Securities Commissioners and 
will represent that organization 
at) the meeting. Mr. Richardson 
is also Chairman of the Mining 





Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Commis- 
sioners. 


Morgan Stanley Group 


‘Offers $40,000,000 
'G. B. & 0. 334% Issue 


Morgan Stanley & Co., headed a 
group of 24 underwriting firms 
which offered Nov. 3 subject to 
authorization by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, $40,000,- 
000 of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy RR. first and refunding 
mortgage 334% bonds, due Aug. 1, 
1974. The bonds were priced at 
100%4, to yield 3.71% to maturity. 

Proceeds from the sale of these 
bonds will be used to refund $40,- 
000,000 of the road’s first and re- 
funding mortgage 5% bonds, Se- 
ries A, due 1971, which are toe be 
called for payment on Feb. 1, 1945, 
at 10742. The company expects to 
offer to prepay the redemption 
price and interest to Feb. 1, 1945. 


In the opinion of counsel for 
the underwriters, the new Bur- 
lington 3%4s wil be legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio and certain other States. 


Since Dec. 31, 1941, the Burling- 
ton will have reduced its funded 
debt by $52,788,000 to $198,770,000 
after giving effect to the retire- 
ment of the Illinois Division mort- 
gage bonds on Jan. 1, next. 


The new issue of 3°4s will have 
the benefit of an annual sinking 
fund equal to 10% of the divi- 
dends paid by the company on its 
capital stock during the preceding 
calendar year. 


Post-War Appraisal ake 


Railroad Securities 


E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other leading ex- 
changes, have prepared a most 
attractive and informative book- 
let containing a post-war ap- 
praisal of railroad ,securities. 
Copies of this booklet, which also 
contains interesting comparative 








tables, may be had upon request 
from E. F. Hutton & Company. 
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Railroads Vs. Industrials--Post-War 


(Continued from first page) 
far too great. Either in the post- 
war period the conditions will be 


such as not to justify today’s| tical 


only as unstable-as the industries 
which use it. 

Now, prior to 1920, from a prac- 
angle, we only had two 


orice of 147 in the Dow-Jones In- | means of commercial transport in 


dustrial averages, or the railroad | the 
| railroads, and the others were the 


averages are ridiculously low. 
The spread between industrial 


stocks and railroads is caused, in} 


my opinion, primarily by lack of 
dividends for the railroad stocks, 
not lack of earnings. Stocks, un- 
fortunately, sell on dividend rec- 
ords more than on earnings; un- 
fortunately, at least, for the rail 
because, as I will show you later, 
they have used in last three years 
over one billion dollars, which 
ordinarily would be stockholders’ 
money, to buy bonds. 


I do not agree that the post- 
war conditions will be such as to 
create prosperity for the indus- 
trials and bankruptcy for the 
railroads. Those two things have 
never occurred and I doubt if they 
will ever occur in the foreseeable 
future. 

Investors, in addition, now seem 
to be inclined to the theory that 
the whole railroad industry was 
on the verge of bankruptcy in ’32, 
"33 and °38. True, 37 railroads 


| ways. 


| 


|are by far the largest private in- 
s. | vestment in transportation in this 
r] 





entered bankruptcy; about another 


20 survived bankruptcy because of | 


RFC loans; but the railroads 
doing about 50% of the railroad 
business retained their credit 
right through that great depres- 
sion. 

The point is that the investors 
generally do not realize that that 
condition can never return in the 
foreseeable future because by the 
reorganization of the 37 carriers 
and by the reduction of debt in 
the other 20, either in open mar- 
ket purchases, or through refund- 
ing, the bankruptcy risk in the 
railroad industry in the foresee- 
able future has been entirely 
eliminated. 


It is true that in the 1930’s the 
railroad industry suffered a tre- 
mendous decline in gross rev- 
enues; but so did national pro- 
duction and commerce in the 
1930’s. We had a decline of about 
50% in industrial activity between 
1929 and 1932 and, likewise, rail- 
read gross .deélined about 50%. 
The climb back from 1932 to a 
year like 1941 was about 100% in 
industrial aetivity and about 75% 
in Yailroad gross. The reason the. 
railroad gross did not follow 
almost exactly with industrial 
production was the fact that un- 
regulated competition reduced the 
rates so that the same volume of 


duced a billion dollars less gross 
for the railroads. Speaking gen- 
erally, having adapted itself to 
these lower rates, I think that the 
railroad industry will follow our 
industrial activity, good, bad or 
indifferent, also exactly. The 
tremendous decline in railroad 
prices during that period was 
caused, among other things, by 
bankruptcies. These have been 
cured. As a matter of fact, I have 
made the statement to you before 
that there is no railroad in reor- 
@anization today or that has been 
reorganized, which relatively had 
a good capitalization. So. without 
trying to prove what I think post-. 
war gross is going to be (almost 
everybody else in the country 
is guessing what the national 
income is going to be _ post- 
war), I say that the railroads are 
prepared to get their share of 
whatever that level of business is, 
and that the last four years, plus 
reorganization, has completely 
climinated the bankruptcy risk 
which prevailed in 1932, 1933, 
1935 and 1938. of , ; 

Now, just a few words on the 
transportation industry. The rail- 
roads now, unlike in 1920, are 
only part of a service industry, the 
transportation industry. And also 
remember, when: they tell you 
that the railroads are our most 








unstable industry, that it cannot | 
be true, because it is “a service | 
A service industry is— 


industry. 


the United States—one was the 


ships on the Great Lakes. In the 
meantime, we have had a tre- 
mendous advance in the transpor- 


itation industry, railroads, water- 


pelines, airlines and high- 
The railroads, however, 


ways, pi 


country. There are only two 
completely private transportation 
units in the transportation busi- 
ness, the railroads are one and the 
pipe lines are the other. 


Now, the railroads, as part of 
the. transportation industry, oper- 
ate about 230,000 miles of road- 
way and about 385,000 miles of 
track; about 37,000 passenger cars; 
about 1,800,000 freight cars; and 
about 43,000 locomotives. This 
represents an investment by the 
railroads of about 261% billion dol- 
lars. In the meantime, and during 
this intervening 23-year period, 
the public—that includes the mu- 
nicipalities, Federal Government, 
State governments—have invested 
about twenty billion dollars in 
highways and roads. We now 
have about three and one-quarter 
million miles of highways in this 
country. To use that tremendous 
system which was created by pub- 
lic funds prior to the war, we had 
about twenty-six million automo- 
biles operating. 

In that period there appeared 
on these highways about four and 
one-half million trucks and about 
nine hundred thousand trailers, 
representing a private investment 
of five billion dollars. 


Now, on the inland waterways, 
particularly the Mississippi and 
the Ohio, we now have 27,000 
miles of navigable rivers and 
canals, all of which were built 
with public funds, and the public 
funds have been estimated now at 
about three billion doliars. The 
pipe lines are the only other com- 
pletely private investment. They 
now operate about 126,000 miles 
with a private investment of about 
$842,600,000. As of the end of 
1939, the airlines had about 46,000 
miles in domestic operation. The 
total investment in airports, pub- 
lic investment, was around $325,- 
000,000. The United States had 
about $125,000,000 invested in 
beacons and lighting. arrange- 
ments, so that the public invest- 
ment in airline transportation in 
the United States at that time was 
about $450,000,000. , 

As of July 1, 1941, prior to the 
time the Army took over the air- 
lines, we had in operation in this 
country about 452 domestic 
planes; the private investment in 
the airlines in. this country was 
about $61,000,000. 

Despite this complete change in 
the transportation system in the 
United States, in the years 1939, 
1940 and 1941, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commissic, 
the railroads carried about 63% of 
the available intercity freight ton 
miles. The Great ‘Lakes carried 


| about 17%, but the gréat. major- 


ity of the business on the Great 
Lakes is either rail and water, or 
rail-water-rail. .For example, 
most of the ore that comes from 
the Missabe range on those big ore 
carriers goes to Duluth by rail. 

So that despite the appearance 
of all these other means of trans- 
portation, at tremendous. sums’ of 
investment of public-and private 
funds, the Great Lakes and the 
railroads in 1939, 1940 and 1941 
still carried about 80% of the 
intercity freight ton’ miles. In 
other words, the railroads still 
carry the great majority of all of 
the available freight business in 
this country. 

Now, this railroad industry has 
invested about twenty-six and a 
half billion in its plant and prop- 
erty. Between 1921 and 1941, but 
principally between 1921 and 





1931, the railroads spent on their 
plant and property about ten bil- 
lion dollars, and after deprecia- 
tion, there was a net investment 
of around six billion dollars. 

Then come the 10 years of 
poverty for the railroads where 
this plant with tremendous ca- 
pacity due to these improvements 
was not used to capacity because 
of: the depression. That is the 
reason why the railroads are able 
today to handle about 93% of all 
the transportation business in this 
country and that transportation 
business is almost 200% more than 
the record year of 1929. 

Because they have the plan and 
equipment, we have found out 
that there is practically no limit 
to the volume that the railroads 
can. handle. 

But how does the public ap- 
praise this twenty-six and one- 
half billion dollar plant? We had 
about ten billion bonds and about 
seven billion stocks. So that the 
capitalization of the railroads in 
1940 was about 17 billion dollars. 
I have excluded equipments be- 
cause they fluctuate so much. 
Therefore, the railroad capitaliza- 
tion was way under the invest- 
ment. The ICC cost of reproduc- 
tion, less depreciation for the 
American railroads, was about 20 
billion dollars in 1941. Therefore, 
the capitalization at par was 
three billion dollars below even 
the ICC valuation for the rail- 
roads. 

Now, in the reorganization of 
carriers, and in the open market 
purchases, let’s see what happened 
to this ten billion dollars in bonds, 
and seven billion dollars in stocks. 
First, the ten billion dollars in 
bonds. Five billion of that was 
the obligation of railroads that 
had been in bankruptcy, or are 
going through bankruptcy, 37 
railroads. These 37 railroads car- 
ried five billion dollars worth ot 
debt,. yet those 37 railroads did 
only 30% of the gross business. 
That is your answer to, “Were 
these roads in bankruptcy over- 
capitalized in debt?” and the an- 
swer was and is, without argu- 
ment, “Yes.” 

However, that five billion dol- 
lars in fixed debt of these 37 rail- 
roads is being changed -into two 
billion dollars of fixed debt, a 
billion and a quarter of income 
bonds, and two and three-quarters 
of stock so that of this ten billion 
dollars, we are losing three billion 
dollars of fixed interest-bearing 
bonds, just through the reorgan- 
ization of these 37 carriers. 


Now, the other railroads, 
amounting to about one hundred, 
which carried the five billion dol- 
lars worth of bonds, they too, have 
been reducing the bonds in the 
open market. In the years 1941, 
1942 and 1943, through the market 
purchases, they retired about a 
billion out of their five billion 
bonds. In 1944 and 1945. including 
the savings made in refunding by 
capitalizing the difference, in my 
opinion that will amount to the 
equivalent of another billion dol- 
lars in bonds. So that this ten bil- 
lion dollars in bonds, in my opin- 
ion, by the end of 1945, will 
become five billion dollars 
fixed interest-bearing bonds, and 
a billion and a quarter of income 
bonds. 

_-Now, what has happened to the 
stocks? Out of the seven billion 


dollar stocks. the ICC has elim- 


inated as being worthless, about 
two billion. So we now have, 
roughly, about five billion par 
value stocks. The stocks are in the 
Dow Jones railroad averages—sell 
at 40, but you know there are 


plenty of them that sell at much 
lower prices. so that this twenty-. 


six and a half billion dollar plant, 
valued by the ICC at twenty bil- 
lion dollars, is today selling in the 
open market for eight billion 
dollars. That is my estimation of 
the market value of all the bonds 
and stocks in today’s market. 
You have read of the large debt 
reductions of the Southern Pacific 
and the Atchison’s, and every day 


in |: 





you pick up the paper you see| 
some other calls like Nickel Plate, | 
Great Northern, and L. & N. I 
hardly have to mention the re- 
organized companies, the tremen- 
dous debt reduction, so that four 
railroads, the Northwest, the St. 
Paul, Rock Island and Missouri 
Pacific, the fixed debt reduction 
on those four roads alone is over 
one billion dollars. Just those 
four alone out of 37 reorganized 
or being reorganized. 

Now, the ever-present topic of 
wages. The railroads have dem- 
onstrated an ability from 1921 to 
194r to control wages in relation 
to their gross revenues. The rail- 
roads were vulnerable, from a 
wage standpoint, for this reason, 
that although they had unions 
long before industry generally, the 
wage scale on the railroads was 
generally low. Therefore, the rail- 
roads were vulnerable to attack 
subsequently because of competi- 
tive wages. In 1916, if you worked 
on the railroad, if, you were an 
average employee, you received 
about $17 a week and you worked 
about 60 hours a week, and you 
made about $880 a year. In 1943, 
if you were the same average fel- 
low on ‘a’ railroad, you received 
about $50 a week for working 
about 54 hours, and you made 
about $2,605 annually. The aver- 
age hourly wage increased from 
about 28 cents to about 92% cents. 

This is an important point. It is 
now competitive with industry 
generally, and in some cases, in- 
dustry is not competitive with the 
railroads from a wage angle. The 
wage scale today in the American 
railroads is no longer vulnerable. 
What I mean is you cannot isolate 
the wage question to the rail- 
roads. 

The facts are that railroads 


have always limited the wages, the ; 


total wages, to a certain percent. 
of their gross revenues, and it 
runs around 47%. By that I mean 
this: I-don’t mean an average, I 
mean when the gross business of 
the American railroads was six 
billion dollars in 1929, the wage 
bill was, a little less than three 
billion dollars, and yet in 1932, 
when the total gross revenue of 
the American railroads was three 
billion dollars, the wage bill was 
not over one billion, five hundred 
million dollars. , 

I was reading the other day 
about the domestic airlines for the 
year ending July 1, 1944, com- 
pared with the year ending July 1, 
1943. This is from the CAB, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and I 
noticed operating revenues for all 
of the domestic airlines were up 
in that comparative period, $21,- 
800,000, but the operating expenses 
were up $24,551,000. 

Now, i admit that railroad earn- 
ings are going off because of taxes 
and wages, but they are still go- 
ing to make this year about $1,- 
300,000,000. which is still a lot of 
money available for interest, divi- 
dends and surplus. 


I noticed the Federal Power 
Commission report on utilities — 
1937 versus 1943. The gross in- 
come in 1937 was $749,000,000. In 
1943, the gross income, that is, the 
amount available for dividends, 
interest and surplus was $759,- 
006,000, a decrease of, from 1937 
to, 1943, of $10,000,000. 

To emphasize again this wage 
thing and to repeat what I have 
said before, I compared the year 
1928, and the 12 months ending 
September, 1941, the. business of 
the railroads was almost exactly 
the same, and. by “business” I 
mean the ton miles. plus the pas- 
senger milés, about 52 0,000,000 
ton miles for the year 1928, and 







for the 12 months ending Septem- 
ber, 1941.. Now, thé’ gross in the 
1941 period was about five billion, 


the same business, but we lost a 
billion dollars in gross because 
through the lack of regulation for 
trucks primarily caused a decline 
in rates so that the same business 





gave us a billion dollars less gross 
revenue. 

In the meantime, wages went 
up about 26%, 
about 15%. Now; the net railway 
operating income in 1928 was 


rates declined 


about $1,100,000,000..The. railroads 
saved over a billion dollars ‘out 
of the six billion. Now, if you — 
sat back in 1928 and said, ““Wages 
are going up 26% and rates are - 
coming down 15%,” you could 
forecast at that time that the rail- 
roads -wouldn’t make any money. 

What are the facts? In the 12 
months ending September, 1941, 
the net railway operating income 
of the American railroads was 990 
million dollars, 110 million dollars 
fess, although they lost a billion 
dollars in gross. That is due pri- 
marily to the efficiency which has 
appeared in the American rail- 
road industry, probably for the 
first time, because they have 
finally come to realize that they 
are only part of the transporta- 
tion service. 

In other words, they know now 
they are in competition, and 
through this. efficiency, despite 
the decline of one billion dollars 
in gross, doing the same business, 
the net railroad operating income 
was almost the same. 

Now, how did they do it? In 
the first place, they employed 
500,000 less men to run the rail- 
roads to do the same business, in 
those two different periods. The 
efficiency has hardly been 
scratched, in my opinion. ‘The 
great mechanical tools, the cen- 
tral traffic control, the Sperry 
Gyroscope car and hundreds of 
other mechanical gadgets are the 
product of the last four years 
which, in my opinion, have vir- 
tually not scratched the surface in 
future efficiency. 

Now, take this tremendous gross 
they are doing. I am speaking 
now of taxes. The railroads are 
going to do this year pretty closé 
to 10 billion dollars, around 9% 
billion dollars gross, as against 542 
billion dollars in 1941. The net 
will be different by about 200 mil- 
lion dollars. The increase in taxes, 
1941 and 1944 will be about one 
billion six hundred million. 

So, supposing we lose some of 
this tremendous eross. We don’t 
have to do 9% billion when we 
contribute almost two billion dol- 
lars-in taxes. 

In other words, what I am try- 
ing to say is, don’t pick out the 
railroads as the only thing that 
could possibly go wrong ‘m. the 
post-war period, because vou 
can’t isolate them any more. They 
are going to be as good or as bad 
as industry generally. 

Just a moment on the Dow- 
Jones averages. There are 20 
railroad stocks in the Dow-Jones 
averages. In the industrial aver- 
ages there isn’t a single non-divi- 
dend paying stock. Not a single 
one. There isn’t a single stock in 
the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages that does not have a dividend 
record. 

Now, the Dow-Jones railroad 
stock average, composing 20 
stocks, include about 66% million 
shares. 44,443,000 of those shares 
represent five railroads, so that 
about 67% of the total shares in 
the Dow-Jones averages repre- 
sent five railroads. Pennsylvania 
itself represents over 13 million 
shares, 13,120,000 shares out of 
this 56 million shares; the C. & O. 
with ‘about 7,500,000 shares; the 
New York Central with about 6,- 
450,000 shares; the Southern. Pa- 
cific with about 3,770,000, and the 
Canadian Pacific with 13,400,000 
shares. The other 15 railroads in 
the averages have an average of — 
about 1,300,000 shares outstanding ~ 
so there is real leverage in some 
of the Dow-Jones rail stocks. 


We are constantly comparing — 
the Dow-Jones Industrials and 
Dow-Jones rails. From 1943 to 


1937, inclusive, the industrial 
averages earned about $68, and 
they paid dividends of about $47. 
The railroads earned in that pe- 
riod about $37 per share and paid 
about $12. The Industrials paid 
out about 70% of earnings and 
the rails about 32% of earnings. 

Now, to bring it down to the 
current period. Last vear, the 
the Dow-=+Jones industrials and 
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earned about: $9.56 and they -paid | cific, New York Central, North- 


about $6.30 of about 65%. Last 
year the Dow-Jones rails earned 


- about $10.19-and paid about $2.63 


_ Dow-Jones 


or about 25%. 
I don’t say they should, but I 


‘Southern Railroad, 
| $10.18, and they paid $1.30 or 12%. 


say this: That if railroads paid an | 


average of $7 on the stocks in 
the Dow - Jones averages, there 
wouldn’t be a 105 point spread to- 
day between the industrial aver- 
ages and the rail averages and 
the railroad. average would 
sell at 42. That perhaps would be 
wrong, but nevertheless that 
would be the way the market, in 
my opinion, wouid appraise rail- 
road stocks. If the railroads did 
pay $7 on the averages last year, 
then you would have some rea- 


not! 


son to call them war babies, but | 


they did not. 

Now, what was the effect of 
this very- conservative dividend 
policy. In this period 1937 to 1943, 
out of that $37 worth of earnings 
they paid the stockholders $12. 
Therefore, from these 20 railroads 
alone, these 20 railroads in the 
averages took into 
surplus. $24 a share. On these 
20 railroads alone that means one 
billion six hundred million dol- 
lars. 

Now, that $1,600,000,000, not go- 
ing to the stockholders, went to 


. the bondholders: in the effect of 


reducing bonds: in the open mar- 


» ket, or to'surplus. That’s why you 
. have an- almost. complete restora- 


- tion of bond credit in the last four 


- dustrial industry. 


years. and yous have stocks. still 
selling about $2 higher than they 
did five years ago. They are about 


_ $2 higher. than they were in. 1939. 


As a’matter of fact, they are about 


$25 below what they were in 
1937. 
The cumulative effect of the 


restoration of. credit has been in 
bonds. If history means anything, 
if you destroy bond credit, you 
destroy stock prices and when you 
restore bond credit, you restore 
stock prices, and I believe stock 
prices will follow bond prices. At 
the end of another 12 months, 
there will be little necessity, in 
my opinion, for any further large 
bord reductions. so that you could 
well have—I believe you will have 
—higher dividends on railroad 
common stocks and higher prices 
if and always if, industrial pro- 


' duction can justify present prices 


of 147. 
You don’t have to earn $10 to 
pay $2. The Southern Pacific 


. sold at 131, earnings $9 and paying 


$6. It’s the regularity of the divi- 
dend that the customers want. 
Now, to analyze these Dow- 
Jones averages a little further. 
There are only five regular divi- 
dend payers in the Dow-Jones 
rail averages, just five. Bv regu- 
lar, I mean they paid all through 
the depression with rare excen- 
tions, namely, C. & O. L. & N. 
N. & W., Pennsylvania and U. P. 
Those stocks are not selling at the 
average price of $40. They are 
selling at: an average price of 
about $100. They are a test of 
the railroad industry with the in- 
Certainly: not 
the- other. extreme, where. you 
have six stocks in the Dow-Jones 


. averages—B. & O:. D. & H...D. L. 


a 


& W., Illinois: Central, . Nickel 


_ Plate and Boston and Maine— 
_ paying no dividends are selling at 


an average price of $15. 
Now, in between there you have 


_ the “fairly regular” group and 
_ the “nominal -group.” 


Now, in 
the first grouv, the regular divi- 
dend payers. the C. & O., L. & N, 
Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania 
and U..-P., this last year ‘they 
earned $12.21 and paid $5.80. They 
are the regular dividend payers. 
In other words, they paid out 
about 47% of what they earned 
and the industrials paid out last 


. year 65% of what they earned. 


Now, in this sroun that I cav is 


_ “fairly regular,” Atchison, Coast- 
. line and. Great. Northern. 


Last 
year they earned $15 and_ they 
paid an average of $3.66 or 24%. 
The third group, thé “nominal 


| paid nothing. 


| $12, 


only mean one thing—possible 





ern Pacific, Southern Pacific and 
they earned 


In the last group which I have 
enumerated, the non-dividend 
payers, they earned $10.47 and: 


That is the primary reason why 
Dow Jones averages sell. at 40, | 
but it is also the reason that they 
cannot be war babies. If the 
exact reverse of this were true, as 
it used to be in 1928 and 1929, 
where the fellows who shouldn't 
pay it out, like Frisco and Rock 
fsland, did pay it out, then you; 
might accuse them as “war 
babies.” 

In other words, if the Nickel 
Plate, earning $14.50, had paid out 
then there might be some! 
argument that these railroad 
stocks were war babies, but the 
real gains were made by the 
bondholders and surplus. 

Let’s see what happened to 
bonds. Today the Burlington soid 
refunding 3%4s close to par, yet 
Burlington refunding 5s sold at 
71 in 1942. Great Northern 34s 
were available in 1942 at 69. You 
know where they are selling to- 
day, way above par. 

I can go on and on and give 
you all kinds of examples— 
Southern Railway 5s, up from 88 
to. 118; Lake Shore 3%s, 75 to 
105; Nickel Plate 5'%s, at 71 in 
1942; today, selling above the call 
price; Northern Pacific 4s, from 
68 to 102; Penasylvania 34s, from 
81 to 103, and Pennsylivania de- 
bentures, from 86 to 103. 

The “AAA” credit of the Amer- 
ican railroads has gone down 100 
basis points, so.that your “AAA” 
bonds are selling to yield 2.90%. 
Your “AA” ones, as_ illustrated 
by Atchison gen. 4s, have gone 
down 150 basis points where they 
are selling to yield a little les; 
than 3%. Your “A” bonds, whtch 
sold at an average price of around 
90, have gone up to yield about 
3.50%. 





Now, you might say, “But they 
are still high grade.’ But here 
your “BAA” bonds, which sold at 
an average price of 68 in 1942, 
are today selling to yield 3.98. 
Now, there is the almost complete 
restoration of railroad bond credit. 
You received the market benefit 
a bonds rather than in stocks, so 
ar. 

What about the «speculative 
rails, the junior bonds of those 
companies that were borderline? 
They have gone up from an aver- 
age price of 46 and they closed 
today at about 90. 

In other words—» few more 
points—and there will be a com- 
plete restoration of railroad bond 
credit in the railroads that re- 
mained solvent. 

I am speaking, up to this point, 
on the railroads generally. The 
market has recognized the restora- 
tion of railroad credit in bonds 
and I believe it will ia stocks. 

Now I come to the subject that 
interests me most —the railroad 
reorganization bonds and stocks. 

Despite all this progress that 
has been made. by all the solvent 
railroad. companies, the average 
price of 23 new. income bonds to- 
day is about 61, to yield about 
8%. Now-~you know, selling to 
yield 8% in a 3% market can 


bankruptcy. That can’t happen. 
They are in bankruptcy. They 
can’t go into bankruptcy. They 
are in bankruptcy already. You 
still have 23 bonds selling at an 
average price of 61 to yield about 
8%. ; 

Now, you can’t generalize on all 
railroads, of course, but the great 
majority of these income bonds, 
such as St. Paul, Seaboard, Rock 
Island, Northwest, Erie and Wa- 
bash, are better bonds in my 
opinion than any BAA bonds in 
this market, which are selling to 
yield 3.98%. 

The fact that a railroad bond is 
fixed causes it to sell on a 3.98% 
basis, but don’t forget the fact 
that railroad bonds, were fixed 


|in 1938, how did you know. what 


price to average a bond because 
it was fixed? If it were not fixed, 
you would have had some idea 
where judgment could say at a 
certain price that they were at- 
tractive, because it was fixed. 


‘You didn’t know what the bottom 


might possibly be, because of the 
then bankruptcy risk in some of 
the fixed bonds. 

In my opinion, the income 
bonds of the restored companies 
are going to sell—I don’t mean 
every one, but I mean the good 
ones—with the BAA bonds, and I 
think they will do it over the 
course of the next 18 months or 
two years, and, in some cases, 
qu.cker. At the last meeting, 
about a year ago, some gentleman 
over on my left got up and -said, 


“You have been talking about 
Wabash income bonds” (they 
were ‘selling at 48)-and they 


never do anything.” 
at 88 today. 
months ago. 

To go back again to the lever- 
age. What you and your cus- 
tomers are interested in is how to 
make some money out of this 
thing. Otherwise, you would 
probably not be here. 

The railroads in reorganization 
number 35 either through Section 
77, or the Special Acts, or volun- 
tary 17, have been reorganized and 
the securities delivered. Most 
of them are listed on the Ex- 
change. Eight of them have no 
plans of reorganization on record. 
In between the eight which have 
no plans and the 17 which have 
been completed, there remain 10 
which are at various stages of 
their progress though reorganiza- 
tion. These 10 comprise, without 


They closed 
It wasn’t over 12 





| 
any order or preference, the New }reason. Obviously, you can’t have 
Haven, the Cotton Belt, the St.)}the solvent: railroads using their: 


Paul, Denver, Seaboard, 


thej|cash and not promote a higher 


Monon, Rock Island, Missouri Pa-| price for the bonds; likewise, you. 
cific, Susquehanna and the Frisco.! can’t have huge cash not being 
At this time, in my opinion, in | paid out without advancing de- 


order of timing, the Seaboard and} faulted bond prices. 
lead of | 


the Denver in the 
these ten. 
The St. Paul is next by virtue 


of the dismissal by the Circuit 


are 


They, too, 


are reflecting the cash and the 


| progress made in the plan, anc 


| 


Court yesterday of the final liti- | 


gation. The Monon and the Rock 
Island are next. Frisco, Missouri 


Pacific and Susquehanna are in the} 


next group and the New Haven 
and the Cotton Belt in the next 
group. | am including four groups. 
That does not necessarily mean 
that the last group is years be- 
hind the first at all. Because I 
think, without a single exception, 
every one of those ten feorgani- 
zations will be completed within 
a year and half er two years from 
now. 

Now, of these ten, the “Street” 
is trading “when, as and if’ is- 
sued, in the Denver, Seaboard, St. 
Paul, Monon, Rock Island and 
undoubtedly will be trading in 
Frisco. So we are trading five 
out of ten. 

As a matter of fact, we will be 
trading probably eight out of the 
ten of these securities soon after 
the end of the year. 


Now, in the case of the reor- 
ganized companies, they have gone 
up, reflecting, No. 1, the progress 
made, and, No. 2,. cash. 

The Rock Island Trustee testi- 
fied yesterday out in Chicago— 
I. listened to the RFC case, that 
is, whether they should pay off 
the RFC—right today, the Rock 
Island has 107 million dollars in 
cash. They have gone up for that 





most of them. have now proe- 
gressed to the point where, in my 
opinion, with the exception of the 
Cotton Belt and the New Havem, 
there is not much chance of any 
successful appeal. 

Naturally, you can appeal—all 
you need is a lawyer and the 
money. I mean, there is little 
chance of the success of the ap 
peals, and I base that a great deal 
on the decision of the Circuit 
Court yesterday, dismissing the 
appeal in the St. Paul, because 
the Supreme Court had decided 


these questions—they have de~ * 


cided them—and they are. not go-- 
ing to decide them twice, so the 
appeals take a little time, but in 
my opinion they have little 
chance. 

Now, if you agree with me that 
income bonds are cheap, you 
agree, too, that the preferreds anc 
the common stocks are cheap. At 
the same time, I talked about Wa. 
bash at 48, the preferred stock 
was selling at 23. Wabash incomes 
are selling at 88 and the preferred 
stock at 59. ri 

I can remember fourteen or fif:- 
teen months ago, when Southerm 
Pacific was selling at 30%, ar 


something like that, the bonds: 


were at 50. It didn’t make sense. 
to me. Now the bonds are 85, ane 
yet the stock is still at about 31. 
This doesn’t make sense either. 
(Continued on page 2042) 








LOUISVILLE AND 


as Unified Mortgage 342% 


NOTICE OF TOTAL REDEMPTION 


To the Holders of 





NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Unified Mertgage 344 % Bonds with Extension Agr*ements of Series A attached, due January 1, 1950. ° 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisio1s of the Supplemental Indenture dated January 1, 1940, betweers 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad.Company and Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, as Trustee, supplemental to Unified 
Mortgage dated June 2, 1890. from Louisville and Nashville Rai] «ad Company to Central Trust Company of New York, as Trustee; 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company has elected to redcem and does hereby call for redemption and payment on January 1, 
1945, the entire principal amount of those bonds issued under said Unified Mortgage and said Supplemental Indenture, designated 


Bonds with Extension Agreements of Series A attached, due January 1, 1950, (hereinafter called ‘‘Ex- 


tended Unified Mortgage 342% Bonds’’) which shall be outstand ng in the hands of the public on said redemption date, at 102% 
of the principal amount thereof and accrued interest on the prin:ipal amount to the date of redemption. 


On January 1, 1945, said Extended Unified Mortgage 34%‘e Bonds will become due and payable at 102% 


of the principal 


amount thereof and accrued interest on such principal amount to the date of redemption, and said redemption price and accrued 
interest thereon will be paid at the office of Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, Room 900, 71 Broadway, New York City 6, 
New York, upon presentment for payment on or after January 2, 1945. being the first day following said redemption date that is 


not Sunday or a legal holiday. Said Extended Unified, Mortgage 342% Bonds in coupon form, whether payable to 


rer or regis~ 


tered as to principal. must be accompanied, when presented for p:yment; by all interest coupons maturing on and after July 1. 


1945. The coupons due January 1. 1945. should be detached and presented for payment in the usual manner. 


Extended Unified 


Mortgage 3% Bonds in fully registered form, or in coupen form registered as to principal. upon presentment for payment 


should be imdorsed to bearer or accompanied by proper instruments of assignment and transfer in blank. 
Interest on said Extended Unified Mortgage 31 ‘e 


DATED: November 8, 1944. 


Bonds will cease on and after January 1, 1945. 


etRe 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
By: W. J. McDonald, Vice President 


NOTICE OF IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF ABOVE 
MENTIONED BONDS CALLED FOR REDEMPTION 


Holders of Unified Mortgage 342%» Bonds with Extension Ag-eements of Series A attached. due January 1, 1950, which have 
been called for redemption on January 1, 1945, may immediately, or at any time prior to said redemption date, obtain the redemp- 
tion price of said Boncs. together with interest to January 1, 1915, upon surrender of their Bonds at the above mentioned office 


of Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company. 


Coupon Bonds must be accompanied by all coupons thereto appertaining maturing 


on and after July 1. 1945, but coupons due January 1, 1945. shouid be detached. and may be presented for payment at any time: 
Bonds in fully registered form, or in coupon form registered as to principal, should be presented indorsed to bearer, or accom- 
Panied by proper instruments of assignment and transfer in blank. 


* 


On November 6, 1944, bonds bearing the following distinctive numbers of the above issue previously called 
for redemption had not been presented for payment: 


868 
&69 


2020 
2215 


2217 
2218 


2220 
2221 


2222 
3266 


3840 
4047 


26515 
26517 


26518 
27495 


28373 28692 


28374 























LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 


To the Holders of 


NOTICE OF TOTAL REDEMPTION 












Ten Year Collateral Trust 314% Bonds due January 1, 1950. 


_.the principal amount to the date of redemption. 





caused them to sel]. at. tremen- 


_ dividend” payers, Canadian. Pa- dously low prices., In other words, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of the Indenture dated January 1, 1940, between Louisville and 
Nashville ilyoad Company and Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, as Trustee, Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany has elected to redeem and does hereby call for redemption aad payment on January 1, 1945, the entire principal amount of 
those bonds issu@d under said Indenture which are therein designated as ‘‘Ten Year Collateral Trust 3%‘> Bonds’’, which shall be 
outstanding. in‘ the hands of the public on said redemption date, at 102% of the principal amount thereof and accrued interest orm 


‘On’ January'1; 1945, the above described Ten Year Collateral Trust. 3%% Bonds will become due and payable at 102% 
of the principal amount thereof and accrued interest on such principal amount to the date of redemption. and said redemption 


Brite and accrued interest will be paid at the office of said Company, Room 900. 71 Broadway, New York City 6, New York. upor 


Pins talieoter of for payment on or after January 2, 1945, being the first day following said redemption date that is not Sunday or 
@ llega oliday. 
Interest on said Ten Year Collateral Trust 342% Bonds will cease on and after January 1, 1945. 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
By: W. J. McDonald, Vice President 


NOTICE OF IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF ABOVE | 
MENTIONED BONDS CALLED FOR REDEMPTION 


Holders of the Ten Year Collateral Trust 342% Bonds, due Jenuary 1, 1950. which have been called for redemption on u 
1, 1945. may immediately, or at afiv time prior to said redemption date. obtain the red wapGon price of such Bonds. Gainer we 
interest:aecrued to January 1, 1945, upon presentment for payment at the above mentioned office of said Company. 


DATED: November 8, 1944. 
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Railroads vs. Industrials--Post-War, Some Problems of Reconversion 


(Continued from page 2019) 


(Continued from page 2041) 


When Southern Pacific bonds go 
to par, the stock can’t stay at 31 
cents on the dollar. 

Now, to get back to these eight 
situations. I have outlined them 
in speeches many times before, 
and { now again recommend the 
Frisco 4s and 5s of 1950 and the 
414s of 1978, the St. Paul gold 5s, 
the Seaboard Ist 4s, consolidated 
6s and refunding 4s; the Missouri 
Pacific 5s of ’81, or any of the 
maturities of the refunding bonds; 
the Rock Island 4s of °34;.-New 
Haven 4%s and Denver securities 
—to mention those eight situa- 
tions. All those bonds are selling 
now at an average price of at 
least 20% below what they are 
now worth, because this is the 
average arbitrage price. Those that 
have ‘not started trading “when 
issued” are selling at about 40% 
below what they are worth, but 
those prices are what they are 
worth now, not necessarily what 
they will be worth. That is im- 
portant. 

Now, if the income bonds are 
going to sell at 90 in the next 
twelve months, at an average 
price, it makes the percentage 
jump to 50, 70 and 90% from 
present levels. 

Just to mention one bond like 
Seaboard first 4s, that get $700 in- 
come bonds; 30% in the income 
bonds is 21 points in the old 
bonds, and at the same time you 
create further increased appre- 
ciation because if your income 
bends go up 30 points you won't 
need any help with the preferred 
and the common. It will go along 
with the income bonds as it has 
in the Erie and in the Wabash. 

If you accept figures for the in- 
come bonds of around 70 to 75— 
if you accept prices that can be 
achieved in the foreseeable future 
of four, five or six months and 
taking along the preferred and 
common with it, there is an aver- 
age spread now between these old 
bonds and those prices of about 
60%. 

If they go to par in every case 
there is a capital appreciation 
possibly of 100% from these levels 
and every single one of these. 

Just a minute on why these 
things are available if they are so 


‘cheap. You know—I don’t know 


what the figures are, but an awful 
lot of the bond money in this 
country is controlled by fiducia- 
ries, insurance companies, banks 
and trustees. 

So far as the banks are con- 
cerned, and unless they are sell- 
ing at 95, commanding a B-1 plus 
rating, you cannot buy them. I 
don’t want to go into it. You 
have heard me on that enough, 
but vou can prove it now a lot 
more than you could before, be- 
cause that rating follows prices, as 
these bonds go back to par—take 
a look at the rating difference 
between Burlington 5s at 71 and 
Great Northern at 68, and today’s 
rating, because they are selling at 
the call prices. 

These income bonds, selling at 
a 40-point discount, you can prove 
they are as good as the BAA 
bonds 


I started off years ago on rail- 
road bonds, and in 1931, to my 
knowledge, they were nearly all 
in the banks, savings banks, in- 
surance companies and trust 
funds. 

I was a broker down here all 
my life. I never dreamed of call- 
ing an individual on a railroad 
bond up to that time. Now fidu- 
ciaries were our market, and in 
1931 they stopped buying. We 
lost our market overnight. And, 
worse than that, they became 
sellers, and have been sellers on 
balance ever since. We had to go 
out and find a market, and it was 
not easy. We had to get the bonds 
down to 2, 3, 4 and 10 cents on 
the dollar before we could con- 
vince individuals that they should 
buy these bonds and hold them 
until they went back to the prices 
where the institutions could jus- 
tify their purchase. 
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When you change a corporation 
from default to solvent, as in 
Wabash, you can see for yourself 
that the market appreciates. I 
call it a mechanical profit that 
occurs because in default you have 
more sellers than buyers; as a 
new solvent corporation, you have 
at least an equality and, gener- 
ally speaking, more buyers than 
sellers. 

To sum it up, because I know 
most of you are commuters, I 
think that the railroad industry 
will go up and down with the 
United States. They are not war 
babies. I have tried to prove that. 


They have virtually no difficult 
maturities. We now have good 
capitalizations. We have wonder- 
ful financial conditions. We have 
a net current asset position of 
close to two billion dollars. The 
trucks are regulated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
The efficiency which started to 
come in 1940 and 1941, in my 
opinion, will be continued. 

Our wage problems, in my 
opinion, are now in competition 
with industry, and I think we are 
in a better position with industry 
because of the wages that we are 
now paying. The fear of bank- 
ruptcy, even though it is still 
there, is false. There cannot be, 
in my opinion, any bankruptcy. in 
the foreseeable future. The lack 
of dividends on the stocks, I 
think, will be made up as this 
thing continues. 


Last, but not least, when you 
buy railroad bonds, you are buy- 
ing in competition with corpo- 
rate securities. I don’t say they 
are as good as Governments, or 
municipals. 

Don’t forget that the competi- 
tion of the market does not prove 
anything. It never has, and never 
will. There is not a TVA utility 
bond today with a 34% coupon 
utility that did not sell at 50 and 
55 in 1934, 1935 and 1936, with a 
5% coupon. 

The competition in the market 
there did not prove that the 
utility industry was no good be- 
cause most of those bonds, that 
sold at 50 cents and 60 cents on 
the dollar, had to come from some 
institution. 

They are now back there with 
a 3%% coupon. 

Another thing is this—what the 
crowd wants, never, in my opin- 
ion, determines quality and the 
corollary to that is, if you have 
always been in unpopular securi- 
ties or, to put it another way, if 
you have always been in securi- 
ties when they are extremely un- 
popular, you have made money. 

I follow those two standards, 
that the competition of the mar- 
ket does not ever prove anything, 
and what the crowd wants never 
creates quality. 

So far as the market today or 
tomorrow is concerned, I have 
never been able to develop any 
formula for telling me what any 
particular security is worth at any 
particular moment. All I try to 
point out is that I like the rail- 
road industry and I like its credit. 
I like the bonds that I recommend 
because they still sell at the big- 
gest discounts and I believe the 
best values. They offer the big- 
gest discounts because you get a 
double discount. You get a dis- 
count at a price the new securities 
are selling at, and you get a 
double discount because, in my 
opinion, the new securities are 
way underpriced. 

In other words, I do not think 
you can closely distinguish be- 
tween speculation and investment 
because, to me, it is all crystal 
gazing with as much intelligence 
as you can command to prophecy 
what will happen when you buy a 
bond at 102, or whether you buy 
one at 60. That is a combination, 
I think, of investment and specu- 
lation. In other words, it is an 
enlightened judgment and all I 
am trying to point out is that 


you. I probably won’t succeed. 
For over a year and a half, now, 
I have been giving all of my time 


can get there in this problem of 


time. We have had a few guide- 
posts, which might be emphasized 
here today. 

It seemed very clear to us that 
the first test of any planning dur- 
ing war had to be this: we must 
first win the war, we must do 
everything we can to help win 
the war, and by no chance do a 
thing that might hinder the win- 
ning of the war. We can look first 
toward a smaller war, then to the 
period of no war. 

We think only of business or- 
ganizations and business people as 
standing on their own feet. I can 
assure you from my experience 
in Washington that you cannot 
hope, with confidence, to rely on 
government. So I suggest that you 


because that is the best place, if 
not the only place to stand. 

The other basic organization 
objective was that we had to plan 
on the long view, not the. short- 
range view. 

We saw, I would guess, a hun- 
dred thousand letters, expressing 
all the fears that all the world 
had about this post-war planning. 
We were fortunate to see them all, 
because I think we were able to 
avoid most of the pitfalls. Many 
of the situations that were both- 
ering us a year ago are now for- 
gotten about. , 

Another objective—we were de- 
termined to push it through—was 
this. We were not going to ad- 
vocate any new machinery - of 
government. We thought there 
was enough of it already. We 
didn’t want to add a great gov- 
ernmental machine and we 





planned to use existing agencies. 

Here was another keynote of 
our thinking. Let us plan in the 
national interest and not in the 
interest. of any one group or any 
one territory. We were positively 
abusive in our report about pres- 
sure groups. Pressure groups have 
been bringing to the forefront 
their own selfish demands for 
some time now. Their activities 
are finding expression in some 
legislation recently passed. We 
have talked about groups of all 
kinds over the country seeking 
their own interests and not the 
good of the entire country. 


P We have tried to express. the 
one point, as best any one can in- 
terpret it, that we must plan in 
the national interest, and not in 
the interests of any one territory. 
We have tried to develop the 
scope, a proper scope of govern- 
ment, in the field of national 
planning. The trend of thinking 
that government planning will be 
effective in all fields is a very 
dangerous one. 

I think we have all gotten to 
look upon national planning as 
somewhat of a fetish.- I am old 
enough to have seen other fet- 
ishes, and I might remind you of 
them. I came to the Boston Navy 
Yard 40 years ago. At that time. 
American business) men were hot 
and bothered about the Taylor 
System of Industrial Manage- 
ment, time studies, industrial ef- 
ficiency, and so'forth. I came 
back to the Boston Navy Yard 

agivih~ 
these conclusions which.,L.have 
reached is on that basis. 

And then, last, you can never 
buy the railroad industry or any- 
thing else where it is unpopular 
unless you have some faith and 
confidence in it. It is difficult to 
make money on facts you can 
absolutely prove; you must dis- 
count the event before it can be 
proved. What I am saying is, by 
discounting what will happen in 
the rails, I think you have a good 
chance for capital appreciation. 








transition from wartime to peace-| 


learn to stand on your own feet, | 


|cult position of trying to find the|about 1909, and at that time the | tract Settlement, so-called. 
things that might be of inteiest to| saving device for American busi- | legislation is passed. 


|/ness was modernized cost account- 
ing. Then we went through the 
| themes of organization planning 





i theme of national planning. 

I don’t know how many hun- 
'dreds of organizations there are 
/or how many thousand men there 
fare who are troubling themselves 
‘about the problem. -I have jok- 
}ingly said to Mr. Baruch: “It is 
| going to be the greatest indoor 
| winter sport in America since the 
/park bench has been closed: up.” 

I can tell you my philosophy in 
a few words, regarding the mat- 
ter of national planning. There 
is a field for national planning, 
of course, but let us get it down 
to essentials, if we can. I ask you 
this question: What good is a na- 
tional plan if it cannot be made 
effective? I ask you, then—What 
choices have you to follow for 
making your plan effective? 

I suggest that there -are three 
and only three that I know of. 
There are variations, I suppose, 
and so I will not: draw the lines 
too sharply at the moment on the 
three choices. I suppose ‘the first 
way of making it effective would 
be to order it to be carried out. 
Well, that is Fascism, I suppose, 
regimentation, or whatever you 
want to call it. 

Another plan is to have the 
state do it. But that is state so- 
cialism, and we are fighting wars 
about that idea. The only plan 
I know that is left 1s free enter- 
prise. That lets the people do it, 
encourages them to do it, and free 
enterprise, I assure you, does not 
start with planning at the top; it 
Starts at the grass roots, where 
you and I stand on our own feet, 
take care of our own problems, 
handie our own future. We can 
be helped by. government plan- 
ning, but we can be helped more 
by having to make’our own way 
than by having them tell us where 
to go. 

One difficulty that we seem not 
to think about in America, in 
the thinking of the last several 
years, is that we haven't yet 
found a way to compel consumers 
to do what we want them to do. 
We can’t make consumers buy our 
goods at our prices. I don’t know 
any way of doing it. Until we 
learn to do that, if we want to do 
it, we had better concern our- 
selves a lot more than we have 
about the form and scope of na- 
tional planning. 

We have been asked the ques- 
tion so often: What is going to 
happen to wage rates, high wage 
rates, after the war? I have an- 
swered frankly that I don’t know, 
and of course, I don’t know. But I 
said that the consumers of Amer- 
ica are going to answer that ques- 
tion, and no one else is going to 
answer it for them. 

I should like to have the man 








who starts planning for the future 
to think of his real boss, the con- 
suming public of America, because 
they are going to answer these 
questions, and no one else is going 
to answer them. 

In all the pressure groups. in 
America we have .been thinking 
about the men coming to Wash- 
ington, and they have, unhappily, 
been. of two _ types: . territorial 
groups and producer groups. We 
don’t see many people thinking 
about the whole national. popula- 


people we think of them as con- 
sumers. 

It is quite right that pressure 
groups should appear in Wash- 
ington. I have only one objec- 
tion to it. I don’t want them 
made the judges. I don’t mind 
their being advocates. I don’t 


But. I don’t want them put in a 
position to decide. 
Now, the immediate problems 





tion. When we think of the whole 


mind their being prosecutors. 


that have been in the foreground 


| tor the last six months in the 
iproper field of governmental 
| planning have been these: 
Contract termination or Con- 
The 
So far as I 
jam concerned I wouldn’t change , 
more than one word in it. | I 
If I 





| 


|might change one word. 


to the problem of trying to see|and organization methods, and [| could interpret that, and get Mr. 
where we want to go and how we! think today we have gotten to the | Biddle to interpret it my way, I 


wouldn’t change a word. 

| But let us go back a minute to 
the matter of contract termina- 
tions. There were only three or 
four important points about it. 
We all had ourselves concerned 
about detailed problems in con- 
nection with it. We had to 
establish the rights of the con- 
tractors versus: the Government. 
Of course that means sub-con- 
tractors as well as: contractors. 
We had ‘to arrange to ‘pay 
promptly. We feared we -couldn’t 
pay promptly, so we had to pro- 
vide adequate, complete and quick 
action in the matter of loan pro- 
cedure. We had to arrange to get 
the Government out of the con- 
tractor’s plant as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The policies are all set; the 
thinking is all done, and we have 
only operations to take care of 
now. 

The reports I hear are all very 
encouraging. There will be faults, 
breakdowns, in lots of spots; but 
in looking at the breakdowns we 
must also look at the great num- 
ber of successful operations. - 

The surplus ‘property legislation 
is not in as happy a position as 
you will find from others who 
will be speaking to you today. 


As to surplus property; I would 
like to stress one thought. I am 
sure others will, too. I would like 
to see this property sold and sold 
early and sold in the interests of 
the United States. I want to get 
the Government out of the po- 
sition where State socialism will 
be a natural place to turn; I want 
to close the books on the war as 
soon as we can. 

Many men will disagree with 
me. Many men will say that we 
ought to keep goods off the mar- 
ket—freeze them, if we will, and 
not sell them. But I say we have 
got to pay for this war, and let’s 
get it paid for soon and get it off 
the books and forgotten about. ,It 
is perfectly easy to delay a de- 
cision, as we have in govern- 
mental affairs in years gone by, 
but I hope we are going to have 
the courage to take our licking 
and get the goods in the consum- 
ers’ hands without ruining mar- 
kets, and get back to a. basis of 
stability as soon as we can de- 
cently do so. 

Now, all of these plans were for 
one purpose: to arrange to get 
future jobs. It wasn’t something 
planned for the contractors; it 
wasn’t planned for business; ’it 
was planned for one objective 
alone, and that was to get an 
opening for jobs for people all 
over this country. 

The War Production Board 
portion of the work in Washing- 
ton, as we saw it and as it is now 
seen, is this: They had wound up 
this war effort. We proposed 
that they start unwinding it. We 
had to be definitive in our views, 
and we urged that every possible 
control necessary to war produc- 
tion be relaxed or cancelled at 
the earliest possible date. That 
earliest possible date seems now 
to be immediately upon the fall 
of Germany. I think.we.are all 
going to be surprised at how many 
controls business men have lived 
under. We have seen them graw 
a step ata time. I think we will 
see a slashing at one time of 
almost all of these controls. — 


-The other important. aspect of 
future planning. that Government 
can carry out is in. the field of 
corporate. taxes. You will hear 
lots. of vlans about corporation 
taxes. Congress will labor with 
the problem. I am hopeful, and 
on. only one simple ground. In 
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Stock Exchange Members Required to Submi 
Weekly Data on Round-Lot Transactions 


Members and member firms 


of the New York Stock Exchange 


have been called upon by the Exchange to submit weekly infor- 


mation with respect to round-lot 


or one in which they have a direct or indirect interest. 
the Exchange advices, dated Nov. 


transactions for their own account 
In part, 
3, issued by Louis Schade, Acting 


Director of the Department of Floor Procedure, follows: 


To Members and Member Firms:¢ 


You: are requested to submit 
weekly the information called for 
in -the attached forms 81. or 82 
with respect to all round-lot 
transactions in all listed stocks 
initiated on’ the Floor beginning 
Nov. 6, 1944, for your own ac- 
count or for an account in which 
you have a direct or indirect in- 
terest. 


- Instruetions for Filling Out 
Forms 81 and 82 


Form 81 is to be used by spe- 
cialists or relief specialists for 
reporting transactions in stocks in 
which they are registered. A sep- 
arate form should be used for each 
stock involved. 

‘Form 82 is to be used by other 
members for reporting transac- 
tions in ‘any stock. Specialists 
who make transactions in stocks 
in which they are not registered 
are to use this form for reporting 
such transactions. A singie form 
should. be used for reporting ‘all 
transactions in an account, re- 
gardless of the number: of stocks 
involved. 

‘Form 82 need not be filed with 
respect to the following exempted 
accounts: 

Any account in which there 
were carried positions resulting 
only from transactions of any or 
all of the following types: 

(a) Transactions of a member 
or firm acting as odd-lot dealer 
in securities in which such mem- 
‘ber or firm was registered. 

(b) Transactions entered into 
for bona fide arbitrage. 

(c) Transactions entered into 
in connection with a primary 
or secondary distribution. 


+ 





no other way can employment be 
increased. If you want to ask 
any Congressman one question 
that will put him on the spot, I 
suggest you ask him this: 

“Would you put your money 
into a new business or expanding 
an existing business under pres- 
ent tax laws?” 


‘I think there isn’t a man in 
America who wouldn't recognize 
that he would not put his money 
into expansion of business if he 
had a certainty of the present cor- 
porate tax law to live under. 

There are many other things 
bevond those I have hastily 
sketched here, some of which are 
in the way of being solved or 
clarified, at least. You have all 
heard about international cur- 
rency from the neighboring con- 
ference at Bretton Woods. Then 
there are international loans, in- 
ternational air transportation, in- 
ternational communications, mer- 
cantHe marine, also international 
police power. They will all come 
under the Treaty of Peace. 


Outside of that list I have only 
one to suggest. I know that I am 
a radical in the matter, but I grew 
up in the Navy, and when we 
come to the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram I want to advocate one idea 
only: That we never again expose 
this country to the risk of a Japa- 
nese invasion in Malaya. I don’t 
care what the cost is to world 
trade or any other aspect. If we 
don’t maintain those synthetic 
rubber plants in production to 
protect war-time needs, we are 


ready to admit she is. 


Now, just one note here: After 
seeing all the fears of the world 
and all that the American people 
could write, Mr. Baruch has 


signed his name to a statement 
that if we will do these things 
right we will have an adventure 





(d) Transactions entered into 
in error. 

(e) Transactions not effected 
on the Exchange. 


Instructions for Recording and 
Reporting Transactions 


With respect to each account for 
which a report is required, the 
price and the number of shares 
involved in each round-lot pur- 
chase and sale effected for such 
account as principal on the Ex- 
change in any listed stock should 
be reported as nearly as practi- 
cable in the sequence in which 
the transactions occurred, includ- 
ing the time thereof. 

Ali reports are to be based on 
trade (not blotter) dates. 

In recording and reporting such 
transactions, if the transaction was 
effected at a price which was 
above the price at which the im- 
mediately preceding transaction 
in the stock took place on the 
Exchange, enter the designation 

(plus); if the transaction was 
effected below the immediately 
preceding price, enter the desig- 
nation — (minus); if the transac- 
tion -was effected at the same 
price as the preceding transaction, 
enter the designation 0 (zero). 
These designations are to be en- 
tered in Columr 8 on the forms. 

The position at the opening in 
a stock is to be entered in Col- 
umn 9 in connection with your 
first transaction in such stock that 
day. It will not. be necessary to 
record changes in positions in that 
stock for the remainder of that 
day. Indicate “short” positions 
with the symbol “S.” Indicate 
“even” positions with the symbol 
~—y 

Odd ‘lots are not to be included. 

Only transactions INITIATED 
OR ORIGINATED on ‘the Floor 
for own account or for an account 
in which you have a direct or in- 
direct interest should be reported. 
In the “Wall Street Journal” of 
Nov. 8 it was stated: 

The questionnaire does not ap- 
ply to trading by customers. 

It was said to represent “the 
wish of the management of the 
Exchange to cooperate fully with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission” in obtaining data on 
member and member firm trans- 
actions and to eliminate the need 
for special questionnaires which 
have been requested from time to 
time by the SEC. 

In making public on Nov. 6 the 
Nov. 3 questionnaire the Stock 
Exchange said: 

At a meeting of members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, held 
in the Board of Governors’ room 
this afternoon, the accompanying 
questionnaire and previous ques- 
tionnaires which had been sent 
out were discussed and explained 
by the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, John A. Coleman, and 
the President, Emil Schram. 

This questionnaire is the third 
issued by the Exchange recently, 
relating to trading by members 
and member firms for their own 
account. 


Stating that the membership 
pledged its full support to the 
measures, the New York “Herald 
Tribune” of Nov. 7 said: 


While it has been the practice of 
some brokerage houses to keep a | 
record of the approximate time of 
each transaction, the new rule by 
the Board of Governors now re- 
quires that all members and mem- 
ber firms ‘must place upon the 
sequence record the approximate 
time of each trade made by or for 
them.” 


This particular requirement was 
also part of the questionnaire 





in wrosverityv. 
I believe that it is in the cards. 


: $26,250,000 by Houston, Texas; 


llast week. The market took a 
|sharp dip on those days and both 
|\the Exchange and the SEC asked 
for member trading records for a 
possible clue to the decline of 
quotations. 


Such special requests for in- 
formation will become superflu- 
ous with institution of the new 
rule promulgated yesterday. A 
running record of member trad- 
ing will now be kept by the entire 
community. It will be compiled 
for every~calendar week and it is 
requested that reports be turned 
in not later than Wednesday of 
the following week. 


The new practice, it was said 
yesterday, will be continued until 
further notice to permit the New 
York Stock Exchange and the 
SEC to make a more coherent 
study of market activity than was 
possible heretofore, with particu- 
lar reference to underlying orders 
by the membership. Reportable 
information includes the number 
of-shares bought, also “long and 
short salées’’ as well as the position 
at the opening each day. 


_ There are several notable ex- 
éeptions. No report need be filed, 
for example, “for transaction en- 
tered» into for bona fide arbi- 
trage,” in connection with a pri- 
nary or secondary distribution, 
odd-lot deals, erroneous transac- 
tions and-all trades not effected 
on the Exchange. 

When as a matter of practice 
or -policy a member or firm does 
not “initiate or originate trans- 
actions on the floor,” they may be 
exempted from filing of reports 
upon application in writing to the 
department of floor procedure. 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs—— 
(Continued from page 2022) 
/made a high of 150.50, prices 
|have done comparatively lit- 
tle . There have been about 
four attempts to break 
through that upper figure. 
Each effort was attended by 
considerable wishful thinking 
and hoop-la. Bullishness, al- 
'ways latent, came to the sur- 
face and it looked as if they 
were really getting some- 
where. But each rally died 
a-borning. Stocks, taken as a 
whole, got just so far and 
then faded away. It was nat- 
ural that subsequent declines 

would increase bearishness. 
nS te as 

But at the same time that 
the market constantly backed 
away from previous highs it 
was evident that a respec- 
table number of stocks man- 
aged to stay close enough to 
their old tops. With the 
Presidential race decided it is 
quite likely that the next at- 
tempt to go through the July 
highs will meet with much 
better success. 
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As a barometer to point the 
way I suggest you watch the 
following stocks to see which 
way the market will move. 
Anaconda at 28%, General 
Electric at 40 and Southern 
Railway at 2914. These are 
not recommended as_ buys. 











| Municipal News & Notes 


According to present ‘#hidica- | Cincinnati, Ohio; $14,000,000 Cin- 


tions, the municipal fraternity is 
in for a not entirely unwelcome 
breathing spell insofar as the vol- 
ume of pending offerings is con- 
cerned. Compared to preceding 
weeks the present calendar of 
prospective awards is relatively 
small, the largest offering con- 
sisting of the $13,894,000 New 
York City deal, for which bids 
will be opened on Nov. 14. This 
will not represent new financing 
by the city, as the sale consists of 
various obligations held by the 
municipal pension funds. The city 
will undoubtedly employ proceeds 
of the offering in the purchase of 
Treasury securities ineluded in 
the Sixth War Loan Drive. 
Among other sizeable munici- 
pal awards presently scheduled to 
materialize during the remainder 
of November are $2,800,000 by 
Fort Meyers. Fla., and $6,000,000 
by Seattle, Wash., both on Nov. 
16; $1.000,000 Savannah, Ga., on 
the following day, and $2,000,000 


Cleveland, Ohio, transportation 
svstem revenue refundings on 
Nov. 30. 


It will be seen from the fore- 
going that there will not be any 


spectacular addition to the sup- 
ply cf bonds in the market over 
the next few weeks. This does 
not allew, of course, for any 
unexpected ‘business that may 
develop in consequence of Tues- 
day’s voting on bend issue pro- 
posals. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the elec- 
torates were asked to pass on 
proposals involving well over 
$250,000,000 in bond issues. 
Some of the larger propositions 
included $30,000,000 each by the 
States of California and Oregon; 


$22,300,000 Baltimore, Md.; $22,- 





[Oct. 3} for reporting transactions 
on Oct. 23 and Oct. 24, requested 








000,000 for Harris County, Tex., and 


cinnati School District; $13,250,- 
000 City and County of San Fran- 
cisco; $12,360,000 State of North 
Dakota; $9,000,000 Hamilton 
County, Ohio; $7,500,000 Houston 
School District, Texas. and $7,000,- 
000 Wayne County, Mich. 


Although only a handful of re- 
ports on outcome of the voting 
were available at this writing, 
there is good reason to believe 


that a substantial volume of the 
issues will be approved by the 
voters. A primary incentive for 
authorizations rests in the fact 
that many of the proposed issues 
are intended to finance necessary 
municipal plant improvements 
which could be undertaken during 
the war years. Moreover, some of 
the contemplated work dates back 
to earlier depression years, when 
voters displayed a marked dis- 
inclination to authorize new debt 
additions despite the desirability 
or need of the proposed projects. 
However, municipal indebt- 
edness has been sharply reduced 
the past several years and this 
fact will undoubtedly favorably 
influence voters’ judgment on a 
majority of the issues up for 
consideration on Tuesday. 
Getting back to market condi- 
tions, the relatively small volume 
of new business now in sight will 
afford underwriting firms and 
dealers an opportunity to concen- 
trate on distribution of bonds now 
in hand. The aggregate amount 
has been estimated at about $100,- 


Loan Drive scheduled to open on 
Nov. 20, dealers will lose little 
time in seeking to distribute a 
material portion of the available 





Navigation District; $16,000,000 


supply in advance of that date. 


000,000 and, with the Sixth War |’ 


They are given as individual 
yardsticks for you to watch. 
On the downside there are a 
tew stocks which should hola 
certain levels if a decline is 
not to be signalled. These 
are: Chrysler at 89, General 
Motors at 60 and N. Y. Cen- 
tral at 17. 

a 


ae 


Meanwhile readers of this 
column still have their own 
stocks to worry about. With 
actual profits accepted in half 
positions at much more fa- 
vorable levels, there is really 
nothing to concern you. For 
even if these stocks were to 
violate their critical points 
the profits already accepted 
would act as a comfortable 
backlog. 

ae ae ue 
This column’s stocks and 
current position is as follows: 
Allied Mills, bought at 28, 
half sold at 32%; current 
price about 3012; stop rest at 
28. Bendix, bought at 38, 
half sold at 45%; current 
price about 45; stop rest at 
42 (old stop 38). Crown ~, 
Zellerbach, bought at 18; cur- * 
rent price about 20; hold full 
position with stop at 18. 
Lockheed bought at 17, cur- 
rently about 21; hold full po- 
sition with stop at 18. U. S. 
Steel, bought at 5814, is about 
the only issue in the list 
which is more or less in the 
red; stock has tremendous po- 
tentials. As a matter of fact, 
there is hardly a general mar- 





ket move that can get any- 
where without big steel act- 
ing as a bellwether. Yet the 
stock has been a disappoint- 
ment. However, stock is ad- 
vised to be held. Current 
price about 58; stop at 54. 
ae us te 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only. 
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International Trade 
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(Continued from page 2021) 
pacity for making war. These! fought between forces on a na- 
achievements did not just happen. | tional political plane—which we 
cali’ the “diplomatic front. It 


Rather, they are a credit to our 
daring conception.of what Amer- 
ica could do when the pressure 
Was really on. They are a credit 
to the boldness, courage and de- 
“termination with which we. have 
met the war time problems of 
production, shipping and military 
operations. 

The question naturally arises 
therefore as to whether this coun- 
try is prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of total peace in the same 
way that it has met the challenge 
of total war. Will we approach 
the problems of peace with the 
same boldness of coneeption, the 
same courage and determination 
as we have approached the prob- 
tems of war? 

Nor are we in this country 
alone in mulling over this ques- 
tion today. Thinking people, hop- 
ing people all over the world, are 
desperately interested in. whether 
the end. of this war will mean 
only.a cessation of armed conflict 
by a crippled and exhausted 
world—a world too weak and too 

sspent to care for its own wounds, 
its own hunger and its own free- 
dom. Or will the world call upon 
its latent reserves of strength and 
courage to build for world peace 
on solid foundations? Will Amer- 


means awar foughtontheeconomic 
| front — which we call ‘“‘economic 
warfare.” It means a war fought on 
the propaganda front—which we 
call “psychological warfare.” It 
means a war fought out in the 
production lines—which we. -call 
the “home front.” No one today 
doubts but that it means war on 
every front known to man—that 
is precisely why we call it “total 
war.” 

“Total peace’’ must be achieved 
on these same fronts lest we 
awaken one day to find, for ex- 
ample, that although we made 
elaborate plans for a world po- 
litical organization to maintain 
the peace—we permitted within 
our walls the Trojan Horse of 
economic warfare which has so 
undermined the economic founda- 
tions of the world that new Hit- 
lers and new Mussolinis Rave 
_arisen to lead their countries. to 
prosperity through aggression. 
None of us should forget the fact 
that armed conflict in this war 
followed—not preceded—the Axis. 
dictators’ attacks on the economic 
front and on the home. front. 
Thus, while we tend to associate 
the beginning of the war with 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland, this 








ica serve in peace as she ‘has’ in 
war as a powerful inspiration to; 
the old world? Will she put. her | 
broad shoulder to the wheel of 
world peace? 


An Economic Peace Essential 

For the attainment of world 
peace and world prosperity is not' 
the automatic by-product of win-! 
ning this war. 


All history and 


‘was really only the final phase of 
a war commenced years earlier. 
Hitler was at war on the politi- 
cal and economic front as early as 
1938 when he forced the anechluss 
with Austria, so that Germany and 
‘Austria might function as ene po- 
litical and economic unit.. In fact 
Hitler was at war against the 
democracies throughout the 1930's 
when he conquered market after 


our own experience point to the} market in Europe, in South Amer- 
fact that peace and _ prosperity; ica—yes, even here in the United 
have never. come to those who! States through economic penetra- 
merely sit and wait for such bless-'tion. He mobilized the economic 
ings. Instead, we all know now, might of Germany in the early 
that we must wage peace as we ‘thirties and by means of ruthless 
have waged war—it must be an/ foreign exchange and currency 
all out effort, we must attack on! practices, by means of trade re- 
all fronts and we must be ever} strictions and cartels, he sapped 


vigilant. 

And when we speak of “peace,” | 
{ find that I have a natural ten-| 
dency to focus on its obvious and: 
passive features and ignore its 
more subtle and positive phases. 
i think this may be a habit of 
thought which others too, have 
experienced. Thus, I find that my 
dictionary defines “peace” as “the 
absence or cessation of war, strife 
er discord.’ Our literature, his- 
tories, newspapers and our con- 
yversation almost universally em- 
phasize the passive and negative 
features of the word “peace.” It 
has the same lack of dynamic 
qualities that we ascribe to the 
word “darkness” in defining it as 
the “absence of light.” 

In my mind this negative and 
passive concept of “peace” is un- 
fortunate. I think most people 
would agree that “peace” can no 
longer have the connotation of 
“Inaction” or of “rest.” Instead, 
we need to think in terms of a 
new definition—a new concept 
that will more vividly portray the 
dynamic qualities of “peace”; one 
that will drive home the fact that 
“peace” does not mean “inaction” 
ut rather “action”; and that it 
‘does not mean “rest” but rather 
“work.” 

To me, the true concept of 
“Deace” is more nearly defined 
apr coined phrase, namely, we 
must “‘wage a total peace” just 
as we have come to “wage a total 
war.” : 

Most of us, this time, are going 
to keep in mind that in waging 


the economic power of the de- 
mocracies so that one after an- 
other they toppled before him 
when he set out to make the “kill” 
in September of 1939. And what 
Hitler did, is. also the story of 
what Hirohito and Mussolini did. 

What these Axis leaders did 
spells exactly the scope of what 
the democracies failed to do in 
waging peace, and graphically il- 
lustrates what we now must do in 
waging total peace. And it is in 
terms of these fundamentals that 
representatives of 44 nations 
worked together at the Bretton 
Woods Conference to solve some 
of the basic international eco- 
nomic problems which must be 
dealt with if we are to wage total 
peace. 

I now want to discuss those 
phases of the economic front 
which were dealt with at the 
United Nations Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Conference at Bretton 
Woods last July. But I want you 
to see them in their true perspec- 
tive against a background of plans 
for a “total peace” and not as 
isolated measures. And to appre- 
ciate the role these programs will 
play also requires an appreciation 
of the economic problems with 
which they must cope. 

Only in a prosperous world, 
free from the ravages of eeonomic 
warfare, can we have the condi- 
tions necessary for «permanent 
world peace. We have learned that 
just as the United States cannot 
afford to be isolationist in its po- 
litical philosophy, neither can it 





this “total peace” it is essential 
to recognize that like “total war,” 
“total peace” has many fronts. We 
all know today that total war is 
‘not merely the armed conflict of 
two nations or two military forces. 
To us. total war means conflict 


stand the malignant effects of eco- 
nomic isolationism. 

I know it is not news to you 
that many nations whose indus- 
.tries have been devastated by the 
war will be unable to reconstruct 
their economies without the aid 





at every level. It means a war 


of foreign capital: Heavy amounts 


* 
‘ 


——,* 


country to country. 
tries used -the- method of -deliber- 


} . ‘ 
|} of capital must be provided to 


make possible the additional pur- 


Thus, coun-| proach to the problem of devel- 
roping healthy 


world trade. First 


| chases which will be necessary to|ately cheapening their currencies|we must restore stability to the 
| restore the industries and farms!as a means of>capturing a larger | currencies of the world and free 
'in these war-torn countries. Only }share of the international trade |the channels of trade. Second, we 
| with substantial aid from the|from other countries. Through |must insure the war-torn aréas 
| other countries of the world can such methods countries attempt to|and underdeveloped nations with 
‘these countries recomstruct their | gain some advantage for their own| adequate facilities for obtaining 
| economies. The peace and pros-/exporters at the expense of ex- | capital to establish their econo- 
| perity of the post-war period will} porters in other countries. mies on sound foundations. These 
depend in large measure on a| But any advantage which coun-/|are “musts” in any realistic pro- 
rapid return of these countries to /tries may gain in this manner is! ram for world peace and pros- 
full production and a high level of! hound to be short-lived. Sooner | Perity. 


real income. (or later other countries will vol- 


Economic Averession te.Be Prsayrrland or involuntarily retaliate 
Gutlawed y the same or even a greater 
arta: ai .,, |amount of depreciation of their 
But providing capital with|own currencies. And, currency 
which to aid in the reconstruction manipulation as an economic war- 
of war torn areas and the develop-| fare measure was not confined to 
ment of resources in backward/mere depreciation. It also took 
countries is not enough. Prosper-/the form of using multiple cur- 
ity in this country and through-|rencies, blocking trade balances, 
out the world also depends upon | discriminatory foreign exchange 
the channels of trade and com-/controls and clearing “agree- 
merce being open—upon a high} ments”—in fact it assumed the 
level of profitable foreign trade. | form of every financial and mone- 
We must provide the basis for/tary device used by Hitler to 
stable and orderly economic rela~/ break the economic backs of his 
tions just. as we must provide | enemies. 





the basis for political peace.| What were the results of: this 
We must eliminate economic | attempt by nations to work out 
aggression just as we muSt}their international economic prob- 


outlaw war. Certainly - eco- 
nomic warfare is no foundation 
}upon which to erect a structure 
of lasting peace. Rather our goal— 
,and the goal of every country— 
| must be a genuine increase in the 
total amount of foreign trade so 
that the expansion of one nation’s 
exports is not at the expense of 
its neighbor. 

But how do we go about this 
clearing of the channels of for- 
eign trade? How do we uproot 
this persistent tendency for cut- 
throat competition for foreign 
markets? 


lems by means of discriminatory 
practices and without adherence 
to any common rules or standards 
of fair international trade deal- 
ings? It has become. only too 
clear that when nations try to 
solve their foreign trade prob 
lems by adopting a policy of eco- 
nomie warfare, the result is in- 
dividual and collective failure. 
No nation has been able to 
profit in the long run from a pol- 
icy of restricting trade or of in- 
creasing its own trade at the ex- 
pense of its neighbor. No nation 
can insulate its economy from 
economic forces in ether countries 
through a policy of economic iso- 
lation. The lesson of the decade 
immediately before the war is 
that nations can only expect to 


Currency Wars vs. Econemic 
Cooperation 
There are some: who tell us that 
except possibly for the provision 





of capital for the reconstruction of|solve their common economic 
the war-torn areas, each nation| problems through international 
should work out its own foreign | cooperation. 


trade and foreign exchange prob- 
lems. In the United States there | 
are those who say that all we Standards 
need to do is to maintain com-! What we need if we are to re- 
plete freedom of exchange deal-/establish international trade on a 
ings and the convertibility of our|sound basis after the war is a set 
currency to gold and we will en-|of standards to which all of the 
courage other countries to do like- ,United Nations can undertake to 
wise by our example. In this | adhere without endangering their 
way, it is said, the level of inter- | domestic economic welfare. Only 
national trade and the balance of|in this way can we plan for an 
international payments will be|expansion and balanced growth of 
automatically adjusted. I fear,|international trade and for the 
however, that the people who ad-|elimiration of those trade prac- 
vocate this kind of a do-nothing| tices which inevitably involve se- 
policy have forgotten the lessons|rious economic rivalries and are 
of recent history. They are still|a factor in making for wars. 
afflicted by a passive and negative Then, too, quite apart from its 
concept of “peace.” They have not | relation to world peace, we in this 
conceived the essential nature of|country have an immediate and 
waging “total peace.” vital economic interest in a high 
During the 1920’s most nations level of foreign trade and invest- 
returned to the gold standard and|™ent as a means of providing 
earnestly tried to maiatain the|Jobs for American labor and as 
convertibility of their currencies|4 condition necessary for prosper- 


into gold without exchange re-|ity at home. Our productive ca- 
strictions. But in the period of|Pacity and our ability to produce 


financial strain after 1929 the sys-| £0005 have increased enormously 
tem broke down. During the|Simce the beginning of the war. 
1930’s nearly every nation of the} /!£ we sey to ces egg Aw a 
world went off the gold standard,|Of employment in the post-war 
and with its break-down surged period we will have to sell from 


: ‘ 12 to 15% of our manufactures 
we fee agentes ME wo heesge® and agricultural products abroad. 
This is not a criticism of. the 


: In a word, a high volume of for- 
gold standard as such... Nations| «ign trade means all the differ- 
need a common measure of the 


: : ence between American industry 
value of their currencies, and gold running at high capacity and get- 
has proved itself to be an excel-|ting a reasonable return on its 
lent instrument for this purpose. 


; investment, and American indus- 
But the basic reason for the mone-|try running at low capacity and 


Need of International Trade 







tary difficulties the na-/| with a low total volume of profits. 
tions of the world have eXpéri-| you know better than I what that 
enced in recent decgdeés. lies. in| difference signifies for you and 






their attempt tow ton ‘6 og 
themselves problems which’ 


only be tackled through ‘inté 


the American people, how it 
achieves adi wp Sterresen ue 
mi E | Management ing prepared—be- 
tional cooperation. aay. fing pe a make new invest- 

Foreign trade is carried on, by | ments and to place venture capi- 
means of a complicated monetary 
meehanism. We have all seen 
what happens when this mechan- 
ism suddenly breaks down. For- 
eiga trade declines, and in their 
efforts to protect their. domestic 
economies nations turn. to all 
‘Kinds of restrictive .measures 





a harassed management holding 
on and merely trying to minimize 
losses. . 

Thus we see the major signifi- 
cance of a bal ed growth in 
world trade toward establishing 
‘ - a. permanent .pasis for world 
which involve economic rivalries’ péace and prosperity. We alse 
and spread unemployment from -see- two major,,avenues of ap- 


ee | ; aoe 








tal freely, as distinguished from |- 





The Bretton Woods Agreements 

These were the problems which 
44 countries tackled at the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference last July. 
But while the agreements dealing 
with these problems emerged 
from the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence, it should be remembered 
that the forging of such agree- 
ments is the product of years of 
work—work not. only .in this 
country but abroad as well. 

Two years ago the technical 
experts. of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the State Department, the 
Federal Reserve Board and sev- 
eral other. governmental agencies — 
began discussions with the ‘tech- 
nical experts of some 30 countriés 
for the purpose of* exploring 
means by which all nations could . 
cooperate in the elimination of 
destructive exchange practices and 
the promotion of. exchange sta- 
bility:. These discussions disclosed - 
universal agreement by. the ex- 
perts in all countries that. inter- - 
national cooperation was essential - 
for the reconstruction of. world 
trade and the promotion of a high 
level of world prosperity after the 
war. Soca 

From these discussions emerged 
the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., last July. At this 
conference the representatives of 
44 nations met together in a spirit 
of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing to work out their com- 
mon monetary and financial prob- 
lems. Articles of Agreement were 
prepared for the establishment of 
an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for - 
Reconstruction and Development. 
These agreements do not bind 
any of the nations represented in 
the conference. Instead, they will 
be submitted to the Governments 
of each of the 44 nations for ap- 
proval or rejection. 

The Bretton Woods Agreements 
deal, with monetary and financial 
relations among nations and do 
not deal with trade agreements 
as such. But I need not tell you 
that monetary and financial dif- 
ficulties have in the past repre- 
sented the greatest barrier to in- 
ternational trade. Of what use 
would a trade agreement be with 
a country pursuing the monetary 
policy Germany was pushing in 
the 1930's? 

The fundamental purpose of the 
International Monetary Fund is 
to promote an expansion and bal- 
anced growth of international 
trade through the maintenance of 
exchange stability and the elimin- 
ation of restrictive and discrimin- 
atory exchange practices which 
destroy world trade. : 

It is therefore the objective of 
the International Monetary Fund 
to establish rules of fair conduct 
for international transactions, and 
to eliminate discriminatory and 
restrictive currency practices 
which limit the making of pay- 
ments between importers and ex- . 
porters in different countries. 

_The Fund also seeks to stabil- 
ize the values of the curfencies 
of its members. This objective 
ties in with the principle of re- — 
moving barriers to foreign trade 
since rapidly fluctuating exchange 
rates and chaotic exchange mar- 
kets have been in fact an impor- 
tant barrier to trade, ny 3 

How will the International Sta- 
bilization Fund carry out these 
purposes? Under the Fund Agree- 
ment, each member nation would 
obligate itself not to engage in 
harmful exchange practices. Spe- . 
cifically, nations agree not, to en- . 
gage in competitive exchange de- 
preciation..., hey agree not to . 
change ,the yalue of their cur- 
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rencies, which would-be expressed | 
in terms of gold, except under | 
conditions defined by tne Fund 
Agreement. Member countries | 
also. agree not to. impose restric- | 
tions. on importers who want to} 
muke payments for commodities | 
and services which they want to 
purchase from other countries 
and not to engage in other types 
of restrictive and discriminatory 
exchange practices. 

But countries cannot undertake 
the obligation to adopt such’ pol- 
icies unless’ they. are ‘assured of 
access to financial aid in time of 
emergency. In order to give as- 
surance to countries in meeting 
their needs, the Fund is provided 
with -resources amountiiig to $8,- 
$00,000,000. This amount, of 
which the shares of the United 
States is: approximately $2,800,- 
000,000, is subscribed by the mem- 
ber countries in the form of gold 
and local currencies. When mem- 
ber countries need help in main- 
taining their exchange rates they 
will be permitted to buy limited 
amounts of foreign exchange from 
the Fund in order to give them 
time to restore a proper balance 
in their international accounts. 

How much more sensible it is 
to have international facilities to 
facilitate’ the adoption and appli- 
cation of such remedies than to 
let ah adverse balance due to 
temporary causes generate a 
whole cycle of cut-throat compe- 
tition, competitive currency de- 
preciation, restriction, etc., all of 
which directly contribute to de- 
pression at home and abroad and 
to the poisoning of the whole at- 
mosphere of international political 
as well as economic relations. 

‘Where, however, the —short- 
term adverse balance of pay- 
ments is due to more basic causes, 
some slight readjustment in ex- 
change’ rates may be necessary. 
Stability does not mean rigidity. 
The international. economic posi- 
tion of each country is not static. 
It cannot be in a world of change. 
Therefore it may be desirable and 
necessary to attack a deep-seated 
maladjustment .by some. modifi- 
cation of the exchange rate. The 
Fund's machinery provides for 
this contingency too; its specific 
contribution here is to insure that 
such readjustments are mede. in 
an orderly manner, and with due 
provision for consultation with the 
Fund. 

Here again the whole emphasis 
of the philosophy behind the 
Fund is to put a maximum of 
obstacles in the way of indiscrim- 
inate resort to currency depreci- 
ation. We all know from past ex- 
perience how different pressure 
groups in various countries have 
advocated modification of the ex- 
change rate when sufficient jus- 
tification for a change did not ex- 
ist when they were merely seek- 
ing an easy way out of their own 
immediate problems. And we also 
know that it is not always easy 
to resist such demands. But mem- 
bership in the Fund, with its re- 
sponsibilities as well as privileges, 
will heighten each country’s 
awareness of the need for avoid- 
ing. changing exchange rates ex- 
cept if absolutely essential and 
except as an orderly process car- 
ried through in close consultation 
with the Fund. = ' 

: While the International Mone- 
tary Fund would in itself tend ‘to 


stimulate foreign -investment by. |. 
’ providing orderly exchange mar- | 


_ kets and by removing restrictions 
' on the ma .of for pay- 
ments, the International Bank for 
_. ‘Reeonstruction and Development 
- is designed specifically to pro- 
‘mote international investment. 
‘The Bank would encourage pri- 
- vate investors to undertake in- 
ternational investment. by guar- 
- anteeing loans made through’ the 
usual investment channels. In 
exceptional cases, where private 
. capital is not available, the Bank 
- wouid: make loans out of its own 
resources; ; 

It is ‘important to have a sub- 
stantial volume of foreign invest- 





ment after the war, but we do 
not want to repeat the mistakes of | 
the 1920's during. which a large 





Financing Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 2020) 


place only if-the Bank for Inter-| 


| national Reconstruct.on and De- | better adjusted,” 


velopment.is established. But) 
even in this case it will take time) 
before the securities. guaranteed | 
by the Bank become. popular | 
among investors. 
“The greatest role. in-the financ- | 
ing of foreign trade, notably cap- 
ital - goods,. will be played by 
private corporations. Not only is 
there a strong possibility that 
large American corporations pro- 
ducing capital goods will be will- 
ing to accept trade acceptances of 
foreign governments or their 
trading agencies, as was the case 
with Russia during the ’20s and 
*30s, but also the volume of direct 
investments abroad, if economic 
and political conditions are sound, 
is bound to be very large. The 
productive capacity of the country 
has increased materially. This 
was accompanied, however, by an 
increase in the cost of production 
and many plants will be unpro- 
ductive and will be replaced by 
new machinery and equipment. 
The older plants, however, could | 
operate profitably abroad where 
costs of production are, and will | 


continue to be, lower. 


“Direct. investments have a| 
number of advantages over loans} 
publicly offered in the foreign 
market. In the first place, the 
transfer problem is greatly mini- 
mized since foreign subsidiaries 
do not immediately reach the 
break-even point and the initial 
profits are generally plowed back 
into the business. - If: direct in- 
vestments should assume the 
mixed form, i.e., should attract 
local capital, the transfer problem 
will be further’eased. Direct in- 
vestments also lead to better man- 
agement as well as to the greater 
utilization of foreign experts.” 


However, Dr. Nadler admitted 
that’ “Government agencies will 





| finance the exportation of capital 


Jomt Stock Land Bank 





continue to play an important role 
in financing foreign trade in the 
immediate post-war period, at! 
least until the balances of pay-'! 


volume of improvident loans were | 


made. Unsound loans made at high | 
interest rates inevitably lead to | 
losses which are harmful to eco- | 
nomic and political relationships. | 
No loans would be guaranteed or | 
made by the Bank unless a com- 
petent committee, after studying 
the proposed project, reports that 
it would increase the productivity 
of the borrowing country, and 
that the prospective balance of 
payments of the borrowing coun- 
try is favorable to the servicing 
of the loan. In this way the Bank 
would encourage private investors 


| to provide funds for sound and 


productive international | invest- 
ment -that would contribute to the 
reconstruction and development 
of the world’s resources. and to 
the expansion of world trade. 


Merits of the World Bank 


In evaluating the merits of the 
World Bank it is important to 
keep in mind these two princi- 
ples: 

First: Not all countries will 
be in a position to lend money 
to other countries. In fact, it is 

--only realistic to. assume that in 
the early post-war period the 
great bulk of capital needed to 
"reconstruct the war-torn areas 
must be raised in the United 
' States or it may not be raised 
at all.. As a result of the war 
this country is in a better po- 
‘sition than any other to furnish 
the major -portion of the ma- 
chinery’ and equipment which 
will be needed for speedy re- 
construction. 

Second: While the United 
States may have to furnish 
much of the capital initially for 
this reconstruction, we alone 


should not bear the risk of re- | 


payment. It is true that the 
export of billions of dollars’ 
worth of machinery and equip- 


jas of the close of busines October 


meuts of tne various countries are 
and added that, | 
“One may, therefore, expect that 
the Export-Import Bank will con- 
tinue to finance medium-term 
transactions.” 

Referring to the International 
Menetary Conference’s plans, Dr. 
Nadler said: “Initially the Mone- 
tary Fund as well the. Bank for 
International Reconstruction and 
Development, if established, will 
also play an important role in 
financing tne trade of the world. 
However, as the economies of the 
various countries are gradually 
readjusted, as the various foreign 
exchange controls are removed 
and currencies are stabilized, one 
may expect that private institu- 
tions will play the dominating 
role in the financing of the inter- 


national trade of the world. Com- 
mercial banks will finance the 
self-liquidating transactions while 
direct investments and a moderate 
amount of long-term loans will 


goods. Sound foreign trade rela- 
tions would not merely aid in the 
rapid reconstruction of the world 
but could also play a very impor- 
tant role in the creation of satis- 
factory employment conditions in 
the United States.” 


Dividend By Ore.-Wash. 








‘A further dividend of 10% of 
the outstanding principal of farm 
loan bonds issued by the Oregon- 
Washington Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Portland, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and unmatured interest ac- 
erued thereon up to and ineluding 
April 30, 1936, has been declared 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
——MFG. CO. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 3 





A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on the preferred stock, $100.00 par 
value, of this Company has been de- 
elared, payable December 5, 1944, to 


stockholders of record at the elose of 
business November 17, 1944. Transfer 
books will net be closed. Cheeks will be 


mailed. 
W. E. HAWKINSON, 
November 3, 1944. Seeretary-Treasurer. 
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ALLIS- CHALMERS 


A dividend of ninety cents ($0.90) per 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 82 
share upon the issued and. outstanding 
common stock, without par value, of this 
Company has been declared, payable De- 
cember 20, 1944, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 1, 1944. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. 

W. E. HAWKINSON, 
November %, 1944. . Secretary-Treasurer. 











_ AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Mi 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


HE regular quarterly dividend of One 
e Tea Eighteen and Three-quarter 
Cents ($1.1834) per share on the 434 % 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
compeny issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the compeny 
for the querter ending December 31, 1944 
payable January 2, 1945, to holders o 
such stock of record on the books of the 
bat” at the close of business December 











Common Stock Dividend: 
HE regular quarterly dividend of 
e Frew Cents ee he share on the 
Common capital stock of the company is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has-been declared out of the surplus . 
net carnings of the-company-for the quarter 
ending December 37. 194. , payable De- 
cember 15, 1944, to holdets of such 
of record.on the books of the company at 
the close of business November 15 1944, 





Extra ' 
Common Stock Dividend 





20, it was announced on Oct. 15 
by Geo. B. Guthrie, receiver. 


mously to full employment here. 
Nevertheless, the whole world 
also benefits by getting these 
war-torn and underdeveloped 
countries baek on their feet. . 


| The World Bank operates on 
‘these two principles. Thus it rec- 
‘ognizes that the United States will 
'have to provide much of the capi- 
|tal and the goods. But in turn 
‘all countries agree to share with 
us any losses through _ default. 
They in fact agree to make good 
on such losses in gold or dollars. 
The net result is that although 
‘we get the benefits of sound in- 
vestments and increased employ- 
ment from making the loans, we 
only have to bear approximately 
one-third of any losses. This is 
certainly a vast improvement 
over some of the so-called coun- 
ter plans that envisage the United 
States alone as putting up all the 
money. loaned and also bearing 
100% of any losses. The World 
Bank is just plain Yankee com- 
mon sense when evaluated in 
these terms. 


I should not want for a minute 
to leave with you the impression 
that the establishment of_ the. 
Monetary Fund and World Bank 
are all that is needed to insure 
world peate. On the contrary, 
they are but two of the pillars in 
@_ structure’ requiring many pil- 
lars.‘ That the Government rec- 
‘éenizes this fact is evident from 
the recent release of the Dum- 
parton Oaks plan for a United 
Nations security organization, 
from the establishment of UNRRA, 
the World Food Organization and 
the pending plans for discussion 
of the problems of world tariffs 
and commercial policy. 

And let’s not overlook one fur- 
'ther aspect of this problem of re- 
,construction. These people in 
|Europe who have been ground 





N_ extra dividend of Twenty Cents 
e (20c) per share on the Common capital 
stock of the company issued and outstandin 
in the hends of the public hes been are 
out of the surplus net earnings of the com- 
peny, payable December 15, 1944 to hold- 
- of such stock -” sb iy —_ books of 
the company at the close of busi - 
vember 15, 1944, — 


F. W. DRAGER, Assistant Secretary. 
November 8, 1944, 











growing signs—signs that the 
wise will take as warning signals 
—that these people have just 
about reached the end of their 
capacity to take it. They are in 
no mood to be. merely apathetic 
if after liberation they find them- 
selves saddled with the prospects 
of unemployment, hunger and 
makeshift homes put together out 
of rubble. 


They are going to expect action 
on the part of their governments; 
auick and decisive action to meet 
these most fundamental of all 
needs. And they are either going 
to get that kind of action or we 
are likely to witness an explo- 
sion—an explosion of civil strife 
and - political upheaval that may 
shake Europe to her very foun- 
dations. 

I am not trying ‘to be an alarm- 
ist, and I certainly do not believe 
in brooding over the dark side of 
these problems. But I do believe 
in being a hard-headed realist. 
I do believe that all of us have 
got to face these facts with our 
eyes wide open. 

This much I do know; the rep- 
resentatives of these nations at 
Bretton Woods were facing up to 
these facts in their own thinking 
and in their fervent efforts to 
work out in advance concrete 


\eeded this 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


| THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 

| COMPANY 

30 Broad Street 

| New York, October 31, 1944. 

| A dividend of Twenty (20) Cents per shar» 
has been declared on the capital stock witacu, 

| par value of this Company, payable December 
15, 1944 to shareholders of record at the clos» 

| or business November 24, 1944. i 

| C. O. BELL, Sectetary. 














NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS. 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrys'er Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- - 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out-.. - 
standing common stock, poyable 
December 14, 1944, to stockho!ders 
of record at the close of business 
November 18, 1944. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairmon, Finance Committee ; 


* 











The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, November 8, 1944. 

A dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share cn 

the capital stock of this Company has _ beer 

decinzen, paseo January 15, 1945, at the Offic» 

of the Treasurer, 466 Lexington Avenue, Nt: 

York 17, N. Y., to stockholders of record a‘ 
the close of business November 25, 1944. 

GUSTAVE H. HOWE, Treasurer... 





SOUTHERN RAtLWAY COMPANY . 

New York, October 24, 1944. 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents ($1.25) per share on the preferred stock 
of Southern Railway Compeny has today been 
dec ared;, payable Deeember 15, 1944, to stock-- 
holders of record at the close of business Ng- 

vember 15, 1944. ie. 
A dividend of Seventy-five Cents. ($.75) | pér 
share on 1,298,200- shares of Common .Stock 


of Southern Railway Company, without par 

value, — has today. nade: declared, out of the 

net its of -the rage a for the 

‘| fiscal year ended December °31, yable 

gn December 15, 1944, to stockholders record 
at the close business November 15, 1944. _ 

Cheeks in mt of these dividends - ‘will 


be mailed to all stockholders of record at their 
rddresses as they appear on the books of the 
Company unless otherwise instructed in writing. 


. . A. , 
Vice-President and Secretary. 








zation rested their hopes for a new 
Europe—a democratic Europe. 


But I know, and you know, and 
the people of Europe know, that 
their attainment of these goals 
depends today upon the United 
States. Whether you put the issuc 
on the high and noble plane of 
acting from motives of generosity 
and love for fellow man, or on 
the narrow plane of looking, after 
our own self interest, the answer 
must be the same. America can- 
not afford economic isolationism. 
We in this country have got to 
to do our part in. getting these 
war-torn countries back on their 
economic. feet. We must show 
these countries—and show them 
soon—that just as the United 
States is ready to do her part now 
in establishing international ma- 
chinery for preserving world se- 
curity, so is the United States 
ready now to join with them in 
international economic coopera- 
tion. 


We are at the crossroads. Either 
the economic problems of the 
worid are going to be solved 
through international cooperation 
or nations will again turn to eco- 
nomic isolationism or the forma- 
tion of rival.economic blocs. In 
the field of international mone- 
tary relationships the latter way 
means a return to the restrictive 
and discriminatory currency prac- 
tices which characterized . in 
national dealings in the 1930’s. I 
means a return to economic ag- 
gression of the sort which pre- 
war. On the other 
hand, international cooperation 
points the way to an expanding 
world trade for the benefit of all 
nations and assures the economic 
conditions fora durable peace. 


There can be but one choice for 





plans for dealing with these 
problems. They were far past the} 
stage of academic and theoretical 
discussion of the pros and cons of 
every plan in search for an ideal 
or perfect plan. What they 
wanted was a practical plan—one 
that would work—a plan that 





ment from this country after | under Hitler’s heel for years have|would hold out to their people 


the war will contribute enor-istood an awful lot. But there are genuine promise that in its reali- 


us. The United States, as the 


power on earth, must assume the 
leadership in developing a work- 
able program of international 
economic cooperation. I believe 
that the Bretton Woods proposals 
for the establishment of a Fund 
and a Bank are a necessary part 
of such a program. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Practically Every Industry Is Represented by Attractive 
Over-the-Counter Securities 


. The claim is often made by exponents of the theory that “the 
best stocks are listed,’ that the over-the-counter markets are too 
limited in scope. They admit that there are some securities, of course, 
that lend themselves to over-the-counter trading and represent 
attractive investment opportunities but say that too many times pur- 
chasers of over-the-counter securities cannot find the diversification 
and the type of securities they require. 

An investigation of the true facts INDICATES THAT JUST THE 
OPPOSITE IS THE CASE. There is hardly an industry that you 
can mention that is not represented by securities of progressive com- 
panies which are traded in the over-the-counter market. Time and 
again stocks have been taken off the over-the-counter market and 
listed orf some national exchange ONLY TO GO DEAD MARKET- 
WISE. Other stocks have been delisted and traded in the over-the- 
counter market and as soon as they had dealer sponsorship, and it 
was profitable for some investment house to maintain a good market, 
over-the-counter activity increased. 

The REAL OPPORTUNITIES WHICH ARE AVAILABLE IN 
BUYING STOCKS IN THE OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET, HOW- 
EVER, ARE IN THE FIELD OF UNDERVALUED SECURITIES. 
Time and again the writer has investigated over-the-counter secur- 
ities of every type and description, from rails to public utilities, and 
has uncovered situations that have had no counterpart, and could 
not: be duplicated for value, price appreciation possibilities and 
future outlook. Other dealers in securities have had similar experi- 
ences—exceptional opportunities for profit through the purchase of 
UNDERVALUED OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES -have pre- 
sented themselves. If you know how to judge values — if you have 
the patience to get behind the figures AND IF YOU LOOK FOR 
THEM, SOME OF THE VERY BEST BUYS ARE OVER-THE- 
COUNTER. 

For instance, people have been saying that the railroad equipment 
industry outlook is favorable. We believe that this is so. Stocks such 
as American Locomotive, Baldwin, Pressed Steel Car have been 
active and higher on the New York Stock Exchange. The other 
day we were voicing our opinion that the over-the-counter market 
is the place to find the real bargains in securities and we were 
challenged to the effect that the market was too narrow—in fact we 
were asked, “How about a cheap rail equipment, what are you 
going to do there—where can you find an over-the-counter rail 
equipment that is as attractive from a price and future outlook 
standpoint as such stocks as Locomotive, Baldwin, and Pressed Steel 
Car?” 
Sometimes it’s easy to talk and difficult to perform—offhand we 
were stumped for an answer but such a challenge was not to be 
ignored. In a few days we found several over-the-counter rail equip- 
ments and. as a result of our search dug this one up—WHAT DO 
YOU THINK OF IT? : 

Thirty-nine-year-old company. Output comprises all types of rail- 
road freight cars, miscellaneous car parts, steel car frames and gray 
iron castings. Capitalization: No funded debt, small amount preferred 
stock, 128,301 shares of common. Dividends paid in 1943, $1.00; 1942, 
75 cents (now 40 cents regular, plus extra). Earnings likely to be 

substantially over present indicated $1.00 per share upon 
repeal of excess profits tax. Present market price under $8 per share. 
COMPARE THIS WITH SOME OF THE PRICES, EARNINGS, DIVI- 
DENDS, CAPITALIZATION, OUTLOOK FOR MANY OF THE 
LISTED LEADERS IN THE RAIL EQUIPMENT FIELD. 

Many of the outstanding “buys” are to be found in the over- 
the-counter markets. Successful securities dealers are daily proving 
that this is true — their customers have become educated — they 
too know that “is it listed?” is no longer a query that is posed by an 


astute investor. 


FDR Elected to Fourth Term 


(Continued from first page) 
trasted with the 37 they now oc-| electoral vote up to 451 against 80 
cupy. The Senate’s lone minor | for Gov. Dewey. In his third-term 
rty member was not up for elec- | election, the President received 





tion this time. 449 electoral votes to 82 for Wen- 


“In the House, forenoon totals 
showed 187 Democrats elected, 104 
Republicans.” 

With returns still incomplete, 
latest reports last night (Nov. 8) 
gave the President 34 States with 
407 votes in the Electoral College 
and Gov. Dewey 14 States and 
124 electoral votes. 

The record of the popular vote 
showed that with 97,297 of the 
country’s 130,810 voting units re- 

the vote stood: Roosevelt, 
19,721,303, and Dewey 17,299,523, 
a total of 37,031,826. 
on the situation, so 
far as it was known late yester- 
day. George Van Slyke in the New 
York “Sun,” said in part: 
| “New Jersey, after shifting to 
the Dewey column at mid-day, 
teetered back toward President 


cece 
eanvass of the soldier vote would 
be necessary definitely to settle 
sds 2 ore tllnhen marin rg 
Ohio an 
ened to capture both these States 
from Gov. Dewey. In that event, 
providing he retained his lead in 
the other States in his column, 
President Roosevelt would run his 


. rs ee ee 





dell L. Willkie. 

“Although Gov. Dewey was 
ahead in Michigan, the Detroit 
‘News’ predicted today that final 
returns would give the State to 
Mr. Roosevelt by a plurality of 
50,000. The President whittled 
steadily at Gov. Dewey’s lead in 
Michigan as the overwhelmingly 
Democratic Detroit vote began to 
roll in.. The big CIO vote in the 
Detroit-Willow Run area was the 
greatest venture of Sidney Hill- 
man’s campaign, because of the 
250,000 migrant workers on the 
CIO voters’ lists there. 


“One ilth-hour surprise was 
the belated swing of Ohio toward 
the Roosevelt banner. Another 
surprise was the failure of the 
rural Republican districts in Min- 
nesota to reduce Mr. Roosevelt’s 
lead. in that State as effectively 
as Republican leaders had pre- 
dicted they would. | 

“The Republican candidate cut 
materially Mr. Roosevelt's 1940 
plurality of 177,000 in Philadel- 
phia, but Pennsylvania definitely 
was in the Democratic column. 
The State had been viewed as 
doubtful, with many forecasters 
giving Gov. Dewey the edge. 

“Gov. Dewey’s failure to carry 


er a onprer ap Gl 


his home State came as a bitter 
disappointment to him and to the 
Republicans. His nomination was 
dictated by the conviction that he 


}was the only Republican who 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 











could win New York State’s 47 
electoral votes, which he lost by 
251,838 ballots. With 9,086 of the 
State’s 9,121 election districts re- 
ported, the New York State count 


showed: Roosevelt, 
Dewey, 3,026,802. 
“Representative Clare Booth 


Luce of Connecticut and Repre- 
sentative Clare Hoffman of Michi- 
gan, both outspoken critics of the 
New Deal Administration, with- 
stood the Democratic sweep and 
were re-elected. Representative 
Hamilton Fish of New York, who 
had been assailed as an isolation- 
ist, was defeated. 

“Senator Robert F. Wagner was 
re-elected, defeating Thomas’. J. 
Curran of New York decisively. . . 

“Mr. Dewey made the best-run 
for the Republicans of the four 
Roosevelt campaigns. While the 
President's victory is tremendous 
in electoral votes, the popular vote. 
for the Republicans showed a 
strong upward trend from ‘the 
depths of the last three. elections 
and the minority which supported 
Mr. Dewey exceeds the party vote 
since 1932. In many of the big 
northern States, the popular vote 
was surprisingly close in view of 
the total result nationally. 


International Monetary 
Fund Backed By Brown 


Edward E. Brown, President of 
the First National Bank of 
Chicago and sole representative of 
private finance in the American 
delegation to Bretton Woods, said 
on Nov. 5 that the “only alterna- 
tive” to the international mone- 
tary fund is to “no dothing,”’ or 
attempt to make temporary and 
bilateral agreements. United 
Press advices from Chicago on 


Nov. 6, which indicated this, also 
further quoted Mr. Brown as 
follows: 


Admitting that the fund is “not 
a panacea,” and that it cannot 
alone “solve the economic prob- 
lems of the world,’ Mr. Brown 
declared that some form and: de- 
gree of stabilization is “indis- 
pensable,” and that no plan in- 
volving less risk to America has 
been suggested. 

In answer to the “most popular”’ 
criticism, that the United States 
will be the only country to put 
up currency in demand and that 
she will be left “holding the bag”’ 
when her gold and currency is 
gone, he said: 

“The fund will have a consid- 
erable amount of gold from other 
countries which the Germans did 
not get, and any gold holdings or 
holdings of American dollars by 
any country must, as they in- 
crease, be used to repurchase part 
of its currency held by the fund 
over its quota.” , 

Mr. Brown said the technique 
of borrowing provided by the 
fund is the normal technique of 
stabilization operating between 
the central banks of various 
nations. 

Summarized, other criticisms 
and Mr. Brown’s answers are: 


1. Criticism: The plan is prema- 
ture. -Answer: Unless the liber- 
ated European nations are to fall 
into chaos they must have. cur- 
rencies with some degree of sta- 
bility to use as a. basis for inter- 
national trade. If -eeonomic’ re- 
construction and balanced bu 
must precede currency. stabi 
tion it must be put off for a gen- 
eration. 

2. Criticism: The fund is too 
large and would encourage coun- 
tries to delay balancing their bud- 
gets. Answer: War-caused dislo- 
cations in trade will lead to larger 
fluctuations in exports and im- 
ports in the first few years after 
the war than normally, thus re- 
quiring larger funds. 

3. Criticism: The fund will be 
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NHA Estimates 


Housing. Needs 


(Continued from page 2019) 


duction—about 300,000 units above 
any year in the past—would wipe 


out half of the substandard dwell- | 
| hold, 


ings now standing, eliminate a 


inumber of units equal to the 
3978 .649:|mumber that will become sub- 


standard by the end of 1955 and 


and other hazards. It also would 
allow for a margin of 5% vacan- 
cies in the total housing supply 
at the end of the period. 

For the purposes of the survey, 
NHA had to select an arbitrary 
10-year period, so assumed _ that 
it would extend from Jan. 1, 1946, 
to Dec. 31, 1955. It stressed the 
tentative nature of the conclu- 
sions reached, declared that “all 
estimates about future ‘housing 
needs ‘are subject to very widely 
differing opinions and assump- 
tions,’’ and added: 





“By their very nature, such es- 
timates have to be based upon 
assumptions about the present and 
probable future course of the na- 
tional economy—the size of the 
national income; its distribution, 
the increase in number of fami- 
lies, the future distribution of 
families between farm and non- 
farm areas. 

“Within the narrow field of 
housing, equally important as- 
sumptions have to be made and 
usually on even less factual bases. 
They have to do with the pro- 
portion of income that families 
will pay for housing, the amount 
of undoubling that may be ex- 
pected under reasonably favorable 
economic conditions, the best 
available indexes of substandard 
housing, and the rate or rates at 
which the existing supply of hous- 
ing will decline in price in the 
face of a given volume of new 
construction. 

“Relatively slight differences in 
any of these assumptions will re- 
sult in.very considerable differ- 
ences in the final estimates of 
housing need.” 

With these qualifications, NHA 
estimated, in terms of 1944 prices 
and assuming an average post- 
war annual income of about $125,- 
000,000,000, that one-third of the 
required units should be of a type 
to rent for less than $30 a month 
in order to meet the requirements 
of lower-income families. An- 
other one-third would be needed 
at rentals ranging from $30 to $50 
a month with a sale price of from 
$3,000 to $5,000. The remaining 
one-third,.it was estimated, should 
rent for $50 a month and up or 
sell for $5,000 or more. 

Half of the total estimated need. 
the study showed, should repre- 
sent additional housing to take 
care of the increase in the num- 
ber of households. The other half 
is replacement need. 

Estimates of the new need fell 
into four general categories: (1) 
normal increase in families and 
migration from farms, 4,100,000 
(2) married servicemen’s house- 
holds to be established or re- 





The majority of control will be in 
the hands of the United States and 
other nations. 

4. Criticism: The fund is not a 
stabilization fund. Answer: The 
fund is “not jntended to tie any 
country’s currency to the gold 
standard,” but is designed to 
“make - changes more. difficult’ 
and to end “the nuisance of mul- 
tiple currencies, competitive ex- 
change depreciation and prevent 
currency. manipulation.” 

5.-Criticism: The fund does not- 
eliminate exchange controls or 
solve the problem:of blocked bal— 
ances. ‘ Answer: Because the-post- 
war period will-be “one of diffi- 
culty and transition,” exchange 
‘controls’ should not be eliminated 
at once: Blocked balances must 
be worked out between the. Unite? 
Kingdom and the covntries con-- 
cerned, as the Bretton Woods con- 
ference could not undertake \ad- 





justment of defaulted . inter- 


controlled by borrowers. Answer: national debts. 


replace losses by fire, storm, flood | 





established, 1,400,000; (3) un- 
doubling of married couples liv- 
ing with another head of a house- 
700,000, and (4) 100,000 
units to bring vacancies up to 5% 
of the total housing supply in 
1955—a total of 6,300,000 units. 

Largest single category in the 
10-year estimate of need is 6,100- 
000 units to replace substandard 
structures. Also included in the 
estimate are 200,000 units to re- 
place those destroyed. by fire, 
storm or flood during the’ 10-year 
period—adding up to 6,300,000 
units. q 

“The report explained that about 
7,000,000 units weré substandard 
in 1940 and ‘that it” is’ expected 
that about 2,600,000 will become 
definitely substandard between 
1940 and the end of 1955. Re- 
placement of half. the 1940. sub- 
standard units, or 3,500,000 units, 
and the 2,600,000 units would rep- 
resent a total job of 6,100,000 
units—and still leave 3,500,000 
substandard units to be replaced 
in the 10 years after 1955. 

The size of the estimated annual 
post-war production need can be 
judged from the fact that the 
nation’s biggest residential build- 
ing year (1925) produced about 
930,000 new units and an annual 
average of 700,000 was recorded 
from 1920 to 1929. 

Non-farm home _ construction 
then fell to a low level of 93,000 
in 1933 and slowly rose to about 
the 1920-1929 average by 1941, 
when 715,000 homes were built. 

Discussing the replacement ‘of 
substandard units, the NHA re- 
port said that the need for major 
repairs and the absence of a pri- 
vate bath or toilet in dwelling 
units in. metropolitan districts 
were used as measures of the 
number of units in 1940 that were 
substandard and needed replace- 
ment. These statistics were de- 
rived from the 1940 census of 
housing. ; 

“It is recognized,’ the: report 
said, “that a unit does not need 
to be demolished merely because 
it lacks. a private bath or ‘because 
it is in need of major repairs. 
However, these conditions are 
closely correlated’ with: the need 
for demolition resulting. from 
other factors, such as lack of light 
and air, which..make dwelling 
units unhealthful places of habi- 
tation.” 

It was assumed in the study, 
however, that the number of units 
substandard through need of ma- 
jor repairs or the lack of private 
bath or toilet is a “reasonable, 
although rough” measure of the 
number of units that should be 
demolished. 

“Some of the units needing ma- 
jor repairs or lacking _ private 
baths and toilets may be reno- 
vated,” the report set forth, “but, 
on the other hand, some units may 
be in good repair and have private 
baths, but may be seriously sub- 
standard for other reasons. Also, 
some physically standard units 
may have to be demolished be- 
cause they are situated in’ sub- 
standard areas . which require 
clearance as a whole.” : 

In- setting forth the field cov- 
ered in mak the estimate of 
need, NHA said: 


“It is not a prediction of how 
much or what kinds of .housing 
actually will be built in the dec- 
ade after the war. It is not an 
inflexible schedule that must be 
met for the decade or any. part 
of it. It does not deal with meth- 
ods. of financing, producing. or 
owning the housing units that will 
be needed. Lif Glace ; 

“Predictions, schedules,. housing 
machinery. and methods. all. have 
their important places; but they 
are properly separated -from the 
preparation as objective and dis- 
passionate estimates of over-all 
heed as can-possibly be made.” 

NHA added that the ional 
estimates and percentages in its 
report could not. be..applied “to 
any particular city or locality.’’. 


‘ 
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Galendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 13,000 shares of 
preferred stock, 6% cumulative, par $50, 


and 75,000 shares of common, 20-cent par 
value. The shares are issued and out- 
Standing and the offering does not rep- 
resent new financing. Filed Sept. 30, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 
Offered—-13,000 shares 6% preferred and 


75,000 shares of common offered Nov. 6 
the preferred at $50 per share and the 
common at $7 per share, by Allen & Co., 
Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc., Courts & Co. 
and Johnston, Lemon & Co. 


GOODALL - SANFORD, INC. 
changed from Goodall Worsted 
filed a registration statement for $2,800,- 
360 343° sinking fund debentures and 
246,566 shares of common stock (par $10). 
The debentures and common stock are 
outstanding securities of the company 
which are: being sold by stockholders of 
the company to the underwriters. Under- 
writers are Union Securities Corp., W. C. 
Langley & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., First 
Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Smith. Barney & Co., Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, Inc., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Paul H. Davis & 
Co., F. S. Moseley & Co. and E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, Inc. Filed Oct. 18, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,”"’ Oct. 26; 1944. 

Offered Nov. 6, 1°44, the bonds at 103 
and interest and the stock at $22.75 per 
share. 


(name 
Co.) has 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. has filed a 
registration. statement covering 1lvuz,42¢ 
shares of 4'2‘ cumulative preferred. stock, 
par $100. Holders of the 6% preferred 
stock were entiticd to exchange ‘their 
holdings on the basis of one old share* for 
1 and 3-107 shares of new preferred with 
adjustment for dividends. The exchange 
offer expired Oct. 30. Proceeds from saie 
of any unexchanged stock will be used for 
the redemption of all shares oi 6% pre- 
ferred stock not exchanged. Lehman 
Brothers. Wisconsin Co. 
& Co. are underwriters. Filed Oct. 6, 
Details in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 

Unexchanged shares (4,820) offered Nov. 
3 by above named underwriters at $107 
per share. 


1944. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. has filed a 
régistration statement for 99,960 shares of 
cémmon stock (no par}. The shares were 
offered for subscription at $32 per share 
ta the holders of common stock of record 
Ott. 20 at rate of one share for each five 
shares of common held. Rights expired 
Nov. 1. Proceeds will be added to the 
general funds of the company. Lehman 
Brothers, the Wisconsin Co. and Hall- 
gdrten & Co. are underwriters. Filed Oct. 
6, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 
1944. 

Unsubscribed portion (2,737 shares) of- 
féred Nov. 3 by above named underwriters 
at $357’. per share. 


MOBILE GAS SERVICE CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $1,400,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due. Oct, ,1, 
1964, 6.000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100, and 100,000 shares of 
common stock, par $7.50. All three classes 
of securities are to be offered for. sale at 
competitive bidding, with the successful 
bidder naming the interest rate on the 
bonds and the dividend rate on the pre- 
ferred stock. The bonds and preferred 
stock are being offered for the account oi 
the corporation, while the common stock is 
being offered by Consolidated Electric & 
Gas Co., parent, which owns all of the 
common shares of company, except direc- 
ors’ qualifying shares. Company will ap- 
ply the proceeds from sale of bonds and 
preferred stock, estimated at not less than 
$2,000,000, together with general funds, to 
the redemption of $1,400,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, 3%4‘%. series due 1961, at 10412 
and.to the redemption of 6,000 shares of 
6% cumulative preferred stock at.$110 per 
share. Filed Oct. 4, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,'’ Oct. 12, 1944. 

-The bonds were awarded Nov. 1 to the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. on a 
bid of 160.2598, carrying a 3% coupon. 

The preferred stock was awarded to The 
First Boston Corp. on a bid of 100.516, 
carrying a dividend rate of 4.90% 

The preferred stock was offered Nov. 3 
at $104 per share and dividend by The 
First. Boston Corp. and associates. 


.THE MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., HONO- 
LULU, HAWAII, has filed a registration 
statement for 100,000 shares ($10 par) 
capital stock. ‘Stock was offered to hold- 
ers of outstanding 500,000 shares of capital 
stock of record Sept. 1, 1944 at par on 
basis of one share for each five held. 
Rights expired Nov. 1. Any stock not 
taken by stockholders will be sold at pub- 
lic auction. Proceeds for working capital. 
Filed Aug. 16, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944. , 


‘TRAILMOBILE CO. (formerly Trailer Cv. 
of America) has filed a registration state- 

t with the Securities. and _Exehange 
Commission, for 80,000 shares of: common 
pi par $5. Of the total 46,000 shares 
of common are: being offered pre rata to, 


* preferred and common stockholders at $7 


per share, with provision for all stock- 
holders, except the Columbia Terminals 
the largest individual stockholder, to 
subscribe for additional shares which may 
remain unsubscribed. Columbia Terminals 
= purchase the remainder of the 40,000: 

ares which are not subscribed for by 
; er stockholders. The remaining. 40,000. 
shares. will be offered to the public at $7 
per share. Proceeds will be used for. addi- 
rking capital. Underwriters are 
Paul H. vis &/Co., and Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., both of Chicago, and W. E. Hutton 
Cincinnati. , Filed Oct.» 17; 1944. 


Offered Nov. 6, 1944 at $7 per share. ~ 





and Halgarten | 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY, 
of common stock (par $10). Holders of 
common stock of record Oct. 16, 
given the right to subscribe to the 129,281 
shares of common stock at $10 per share, 
in the ratio of one additional share for 
each share held. Subscription rights ex- 
ercisable on and after Oct. 17, 1944, ex- 
pire Nov. 14, 1944. If all of the common 
Shares offered are subscribed for it is 
estimated company will receive a net 
amount of $1;262,810. The company will 
use $1,110,210 of such proceeds to redeem, 
on March 1, 1945, the 9,654 shares of its 
7%e cumulative first preferred stock at 
$115 per share, and the balance of the 
proceeds will be. added to working capital. 
In the event that proceeds from sale of 
common stock offered to stockholders are 
insufficient to redecm the preferred stock, 
the company will use its own treasury cash 
to make up any deficiency. Not underwrit- 
ten. Filed Sept. 27, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


WYANDOTTE WORSTED CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 120,000 shares 
of common stock (par $5). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not .rep- 
resent new financing. Shields & Co. heads 
the group of underwriters. Filed Oct. 11, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 19, 1944. 

Offered Nov. 2, 1944 at $11 per share 
by Shields & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
Smith, Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & 


Co. and Lee Higginson Corp. 





NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in norma) course become effective, un- 
eet accelerated at the discretion of the 
et ee ee ee eee 


THURSDAY, NOV. 9 


AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 75,000 shares of 
55-cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock (par $1), and 33,600 shares of com- 
mon (par $1). Of the common stock to be 
offered, 25.000 shares are for account of 
the company and 8,600 shares for the ac- 
count of a stockholder. Proceeds will be 
used to increase company's working cap- 
ital. The 8,600 shares being sold by a 
stockholder are owned by Carl I. Fried- 
lander who will receive the proceeds. F. 
Eberstadt & Co., New York, is principal 
underwriter. Filed Oct. 21, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,"* Oct. 26, 1944. © 


FRANKLIN STORES CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 200,000 shares of 
capital stock ef which 114,000 are being 
sold by the company and 86,000 shares by 
Frank Rubenstein; President and director. 
Company will use proceeds for general 
corporate purposes. Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. heads the group of underwriters, with 
others to be named by amendment. Filed 
Oct. 21, 1944. Details in *‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 
26, 1944. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 11 


KEYES FIBRE CO. has filed a. registra- 
tion statement for $1,800,000 first mort- 
gage’ sinking fund 4‘ bonds, series A, due 
Oct. 1, 1959. ~Proceds will be used to pro- 
vide funds for the redemption of $1,137,500 
first mortgage sinking fund 442% bonds 
and for additions to manufacturing facili- 
ties of the company. Coffin & Burr, Inc., 


is named principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 
23, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ Oct. 26, 
1944. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 12 


COLLINS RADIO CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 20,000 shares of 
$2.75 cumulative preferred stock, $47.50 
par value, with warrants aitached to pur- 
chase 20,000 shares of common stock, and 
160,000 shares of common stock, par $5, 
of which 140,000 shares are to be publicly 
offered and 20,000 are to be reserved for 
issuance upon exercise of warrants. The 
warrants expire Dec. 1, 1949. Proceeds 
from the sale of the preferred and com- 
mon, stocks will be added to the general 
funds of the company and used to aug- 
ment working capital and in connection 
with transition from wartime to peacetime 
operation and reestablishment and expan- 
Sion of peacetime business. Lee Higginson 
Corp., Chicago, is named principal under- 
writer. Filed Oct... 24, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,"’ Nov. 2, 1944. 


JESSOP STEEL CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $1,000,000 first mort- 
gage 5‘> sinking fund bonds due Nov. 1, 
1954. Proceeds will be used for general 
corporate purposes. Paul H. Davis & Co., 
and Dempsey & Co., are named under- 
writers. Filed, Oct. 24, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” Nov. 2, 1944. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 50,000 shares of 
80-cent cumulative. dividend preferred 
stock, par $5 per share. As to 25,000" 
Shares being.offered the public. the of- 
fering price is $10 per share, and as_ to 
25,000 shares being offered New York 
Merchandise Co., Inc., the price is $8.75 
per share.. In each case proceeds to com- 
pany after underwriting discounts will be 
$8.50. per share before expenses.. Proceeds 
will be used for general corporate purposes. 
Floyd D. Cerf Co., Chicago is named un- 
derwriter. Filed Oct. 24, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Noy. 2, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 15 


CURLEE CLOTHING CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement. for 52,290 shares of 
class A’ common.and: 22,410 shares of class 





outstanding and= do not - represent 


Bi -rmmon;. :“Bhe* shares are issued. and. 
new 


INC., has filed | 
,a@ registration statement for 129.281 shares | 


1944 are 


\ financing by the company. .Stifel, Nicolaus 
| & Co., Inc., St. Louis, is named principal 
| underwriter. Filed Oct. 27, 1944. Details 
in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Nov. 2, 1944. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 18 
ADMIRAL CORP. has filed a registration 


| statement for 216,000 shares of capital 
stock, par $1. Of the total 150,000 shares | 
are being sold by the company and 66,000 
| shares by certain stockholders. Procseds 
to company will be used for additional 
| working capital. Dempsey & Co., Chicago, 
is named principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 
| 20, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Nov. 2, 
1944. 
} 
SUNDAY, NOV. 19 
COMPOSITE BOND FUND, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 40,000 


shares of common capital stock. 
Address——601 Riverside Avenue, Spokane, 
Wash. 
Busiress—Investment 
open-end type. 
Underwriting —- Murphey, Favre 
Spokane, is named underwriter. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 
A-1. (10-31-44). 


company of 


& Co., 


2-5530. Form 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list cf issuer 
whose registration statements were filed 


wwenty days or more ago, but whose 
iffering dates have not been deter 
nined or are unknown te us. 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250.000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund notes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
used for the purchase of the real estate 
and the construction of a one million 
bushel elevator, with a three million bushe: 
head house. ‘To be offered mainly to 
people in the Alva, Okla., community who 
are interested.in construction of the grain 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944. 


BASSETT FURNITURE INDUSTRIES, 
INC,, has filed a registration statement for 
12.000 shares of common .stock (par $10). 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
do not represent new financing. Price to 
the public is $26.50 per share. Scott, 
Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., is 
principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 11, 1944. 


Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Oct. 19, 1944. 
Registration statement withdrawn Oct. 
30, 1944. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
| has filed a registration statement for 30,- 
000 shares of common stock (no par 
value). The shares are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by two stock- 
holders, R. F. Bensinger and B. E. Ben- 
singer, 15,000 shares each. Underwriters 
| are Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., each underwriting 7,500 shares for 
each account. Filed Oct. 18, 1944. 
in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944. 








CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for $48,- 
000,600 general mortgage bonds, 3° series 
due 1974. The bonds will be offered for 
sale under the Commission's competitive 
bidding rule. Net proceeds with other 
funds of the company or other borrowings 
will be applied to the redemption of out- 
Standing $45,000,000 general mortgage 
bonds, 334% series due 1962, at 104, and 
$5,000,000 general mortgage bonds, 312% 
series due 1965, at 104%. Filed Sept. 29, 
1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle.’’ Oct. 5. 1944. 

Bids for purchase of bonds will be re- 
ceived by corporation at room 1822, 15 
Broad St., New York 5, N. Y., up to 12 
noon EWT on Nov. 14. 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds will 
be used for the acquisition of land, equip- 
ment and for working capital. Price to 
public $10 per share. Not underwritten. 
Filed Sept. 20, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE COBP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% cumulative series 2 preferred, par $100. 
To be sold to officers and employees of 
company and Curtiss Candy Co. and its 
subsidiaries. Price $100 per share. Pro- 
ceeds for acquisition of factory and ware- 
house buildings and additional 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
May 25. 


THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
etc. Filed Sept. 13, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Sept. 21, 1944. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are.to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on-a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net -proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital wand surplus funds.- Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty’ Co. for investment. Filed May 
aga Details in “Chronicle,’’ June 8, 


FEDERAL MACHINE & WELDER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 15-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures due Sept. 1, 1959. Proceeds for 
working capital. Central Republic Co., Inc. 
and Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. are principal 
underwriters. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. Details 
in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 











FLORIDA. POWER. CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
The 


lative preferred stock (par $100). 


Details 


trucks. | 


| sividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
|} new preferred 
| tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as tollows 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820: 


| tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850 
| donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. t« 
|} be used for redemption of certain of 
securities as provided in recap plan of tha 
company $1,400,000; payment to Genera?’ 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares oi 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission’: 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wil 
name the dividend rate on the stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
| July 27, 1944, 





the 


GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORP. 
| has filed a registration statement for 38,380 
‘shares of 444% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Corporation in offering to 
holders of outstanding 38,380 shares of 
6‘> preferred stock the right to exchange 
such shares on basis of one share of 6% 
preferred for one share of new 4%4% 
preferred, plus $7, together -with a cash 
dividend adjustment on the 6% preferred 
to date fixed for exchange. If all the 
6‘ stock is not exehanged the corporation 
will retire as of Jan. 1, 1945, or as soon 
thereafter as possible between 4,000 and 
5,000 shares of the unexchanged 6‘ pre- 
ferred with funds it has available. Shares 
of new preferred not issued in exchange 
will be sold to underwriters and proceeds 
with other funds of the company used to 
retire balance of outstanding 6% preferred 
stock at the redemption price of $110 per 
share. Underwriters are Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., W. E. Hutton & Co., Lee Higginson 
| Corp., Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
Glore, Forgan & Co., and Hornblower & 
Weeks. Filed Oct. 17, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”’ Oct. 24, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust céftificates for said stock 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance oj 
Germantown are to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 
Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May 29, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
June 8, 1944. 


GLEANER HARVESTER CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 177,689 shares 
of common stock, $2.50 par. The stock ix 
issued and outstanding and does not rep- 
resent new financing. Of the 300,000 
shares of common outstanding as of Sept. 
} 11, 1944, Commercial Credit Corp. owned 
177,689 or 59.22%%, which shares are being 
sold by Commercial to underwriters. Filed 
Oct. 20, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 
26, 1944. 

In an amendment filéd the following in- 


vestment dealers will be associated with 
F. Eberstadt & Co. in the public offering 








of the common stock, E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc., Central Republic Co., Inec., 
Sutro & Co., Bankamerica Co., A. G. Ed- 


Butcher & Sherrard, Otis 
| & Co., the Ohio Co., Reynolds & Co., H 
R. Baker & Co., Alfred L. Baker & Co., 
Cruttenden & Co., Farwell Chapman & Co., 
‘First Securities Co. of Chicago, Hirsch, 
| Lilienthal & Co., Johnson, Lane, Space & 
Co., Inc. Straus Securities Corp., Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, Bingham Walter 
& Hurry, Buckley Brothers, Coburn & 
Middlebrook, Courts & Co., Johnston, 
Lemon & Co., Metropolitan St. Louis Co.., 
Pacific Co. of California, Shuman, Agnew 
& Co., Mason & Co., Bond & Goodwin, 
Inc., J. C. Bradford & Co., Francis I. Du- 
Pont & Co., Kay, Richards & Co., A. M. 
Kidder & Co., Clement A. Evans & Co., 
Ine., Ferris, Exnicios & Co., Inc., Mohawk 
Valley Investing Co., Inc., Murphey, Favre 
& Co., Nashville Securities Corp. 


' wards & Sons, 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $450,00C 
\first mortgage convertible 542% bonds, 
| series A, maturing serially from 1945 te 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). The shares are reserved for 
issue upon conversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter 
is P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York 
Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 
of bank loans. Price range 101 for 1945 
maturities to 99.5 for 1960-64 maturities. 
Filed July 20, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
July 27, 1944. 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration Statement for 60,000 
shares of 7% cumulative convertible class 
A stock (par $5) and 120,000 shares of 
class B (par $2) .reserved for conversion. 
The 7% cumulative comvertible class A 
stock will be offered at $5 per share. 
Proceeds will be used for working capital. 
Nelson Douglass & Co. heads the list of 
underwriters. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. Details 
in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 19, 1944. 


HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER €0. 
has filed a registration statement for $30,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1974. 
Company will offer the bonds for sale 
under the Commission’s competitive bid- 
ding rule with the successful bidder nam- 
ing the interest rate. Offering price to the 
public will be filed by amendment. Net 
proceeds will be used to redeem at 105, 
together with accrued interest, the out- 
standing .$27,500,000 first mortgage bonds 
3%% series due 1966. Any balance of net | 





stock, together with addi- | 


2047 

Filed Oct. 18, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
Oct. 26, 1944. 

bids for the purchase of the issue will 


| be received by the company up to 12 noon 


redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- | 


its | 


EWT on Nov. 13 at Guaranty Trust Co., 


|New York, 35 Nassau St., New York, the 
|suceessful bidder to specify the coupon 
rate. 

LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES, INC., 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
| $250,000 Ge ten-year debentures matur- 
ing Nov. 1, 1954. Debentures to be of- 


| 
J 





t 


fered directly by the company at par and 
interest. Not underwritten. Proceeds for 
additional working capital. Filed Sept. 27, 
1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,"’ Oct. 5. 1944, 


MAJESTIC RADIO & TELEVISION 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 297,500 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Of the total 200,000 shares will 
be sold by the company, 95,000 shares will 
be issued to stoekholders upon exereise of 
options and 2,500 shares will be sold by 
another stockholder. Proceeds from ‘sale 
by Majestic will be used not in excess of 
$170,000 for the purpose of calling at, $10 
per share all of the outstanding 26,016 
shares (no par) preferred stock. Holders 
of more than 9,000 shares of preferred, in- 
~swuitiy of)tiSii “2kypeé Investors, Inc., and 
Empire American Securities Corp. have 
stated that such stock will be converted 
into common stock and not presented for 
redemption, and company's statement said 
it is probable that other holders of .pre- 
revved’ will take similar action. Balance 
will be used to record, manufacture and 
1 pnonographic records and working 
capital. Proceeds to Majestic on sale of 
the 95,000 shares upon exercise of options 
amounting to $112,499 will be added to 
working capital. Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc. is principal underwriter. 
12, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,"’ Oct..19, 
1944. 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 5,000 





- 


Filed Oct. © 


shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- - 


lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter named. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 
has filed a registration for $3,400,000 first 
mortgage bonds, 342% series, due Nov. 1, 
1964. Net proceeds together with such ad- 
ditional funds as may be necessary will be 
applied to the redemption of $3,455,000 
first mortgage bonds, 442% series A, due 
March 1, 1952, at 103 and accrued interest. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. head the group of 
underwriters, with names of others to be 
filed by amendment. Filed Oct. 20, 1944. 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944. 


S AND W FINE FOODS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 75,000. shares 
of commen stock (par $10). Proceeds for 





working capital which may be used for 
plant improvements and office and ware- 
house expansion. Blyth & Co., Inc. are 
underwriters. Price to public $16 per share. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1944. 


SHAMROCK OIL & GAS CORP. has filed - 


a registration statement for 101,593 shares. 
of common stock (par $1). The shares 
are issued and outstanding. Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. is named principal underwrit- 


er. Filed Oct. 20, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”’ Oct. 26, 1944. 
TIDE WATER POWER CO. has filed a 


registration statement for $4,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds 342% series due Nov. 1, 


stock, par $100. Bonds and preferred 
stock are to be offered for sale at com- 
petitive bidding. Net proceeds estimated 
to be approximately $5,605,000, together 
with such cash from the company’s general 
funds as may be required, will be used to 
redeem $6,065,500 first mortgage 5% series 
A bonds due Feb. 1, 1979. Filed Oct. 9, 
1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. S. currency. Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 


lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 


Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing ana 


are received by the underwriters on such 


previously mentioned, will make up. a 
total stock to be offered. Harriman 

& Cc., Inc., N. Y., principal un 

Filed Mar 29, 1944. Detuils in “Chronicle, ms 
April 6, 1944. 


filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
000 convertible debentures and an inde- 


stock to be available for conversion. Sub- 
scription warrants will be issued to present 
holders of company’s class A and class B 
stock entitling them to purchase $100 
principal amount of the new debentures 
for each 5 shares of class A stock or each 
8% shares of class B stock 
record date to be supplied by amendment. 


necessary will be applied to the redemp- 
tion on Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,000,000 25-year 
5% bonds at 105% plus accrued interest. 


to be supplied by amendments. Filed Ang. 
18. 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” Aug. 24, 
The directors Sept. 5. voted to direct the 
officers to formulate plans to invite com- 
petitive bids for the new bond issue. 
Due to a decision of the N. Y¥. Public 
Service er sccm pes — it has jurisdiction 





over. the p the company has 


roposed iss 
proceeds. will be added to working capital. | decided to defer the rae temporarily. 





1974, and 10,000 shares of 5% preferred - 


Several underwriters have agreed to pur- . 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col-- 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City . 


the 252,852 shares of common stock which” 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs. ° 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has — 


terminate number of shares of class A 


held on a 
Proceeds plus whatever general funds are — 


Names of underwriters and interest rate — 
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“Our Reporter On Siicesmitike” 


(Continued from page 2034) . 

(a) The British are determined that interest rates will be kept 

low, so that the debt burden will be bearable. 

(b) The English appear to be certain that there will be no dif- 

ficulty in refunding these bonds, at no increased cost, when 
they come due in 1950. 

(c) The English intend to adhere to low interest rates, and will 

take the necessary measures to keep them low. 

It was indicated that the English as well as the rest of the world, 
with sharply increased debts and debt service, due to the war, are 
fully aware that the burden of meeting these charges must not be 
increased, and accordingly it is believed that when the opportunity 
presents itself they will make use of favcrable money market con- 
ditions, to lighten the cost of carrying the greatly increased debt. 

It was pointed out that what the English have done in lowering ‘the 
cost of financing the war was to take advantage of a favorable 
“ money market to bring rates in line with existing conditions. 

The new British 1°4% bonds due Feb. 15, 1950, at the offer- 
ing price of 100 give a return of 1.75%, where the U. 8S. Govern- 
‘ment 2% bonds due 3-15-50/52 at 10116/32 give a return of 
-1.71%, or slightly under that obtainable in the English obli- 
gation. ... 


CURRENCY VOLUME MOUNTING 

The Federal Reserve statement for the period ended Nov. ] 
showed that currency in circulation went up by $193,000,000 to 
another all-time high of $24,409,000,000, and this figure is expected 
to inerease from now until the early part of 1945, since we are 
coming into the holiday season. which always. results in a sharp 
demand for currency. ... Also for the period ended Nov. 1, hold- 
ings of gold certificates by the Federal Reserve Banks decreased 
by $10,000,000 while Federal Reserve notes outstanding increased 
by $188,680,000 with deposits up by $157,130,000, which caused the 
reserve ratio to decline to a new low of 51.2%... . It is evident 
that so long as the volume of curreney in circulation continues to 
increase and gold heldings decreases, the ratio will continue to 


bd 
OUR up-to-the-minute trading facilities, service, and markets 
are entirely at the disposal of our valued broker and 


dealer contacts, national and local, in 
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Not All Fear Regarding U ptrend 
In Farm Values justified: Bailey 


Some “view with alarm” this creeping upward tendency of farm 
land values; and there is merit in some of their concern, but not all 
of that fear is justified. There have been a lot of good reasons for 
an inerease in farm land values, and this movement has not been at 
all on a par with those inflationary events which had their culmi- 
nation in the economic tragedy of the thirties. ‘Now, many pur- 
chasers of 
farms are 
paying cash; 
some of them 
as a hedge 
against future 
economic 
trends. Farm- 
ers are buying 
additional 
lands, for 
cash, as they 
have not. for- 
gotten the 
foreclosures 
of 10 and 15 
years ago; 
they are not 








| ducing capacity. If the income 
| goes down, the price will go down. 
_ The task of the country bank- 
/er is to be watchful of purchases 
made on credit at high figures. 
That trend must not get out of 
control. There is every reason 
| why many individuals, not here- 
_tofore owners or operators of farm 
lands, shall want to own a farm 

for which they can and will 
pay cash. Experience has demon- 
strated that the person who owns 
a productive farm, free of debt, 
with habitable housing and useful 
improvements, with equipment to 
‘operate and ability to manage, 





decline, and this trend has raised the question as of what were the 
conditions in May, 1920, when the reserve ratio reached 42% and 
the Federal authorities adopted restrictive measures, accompanied 
by a sharp increase in the discount rate which was followed by a 
material decline in-prices of Government bonds... . 


It was peinted out by one of the studies on this situation 
that the conditions which prompted the action of the Reserve 
authorities in 1920 were materially different from those that 
prevail at present and will continue te the end of the war... . 


In 1920 speculation in the United States was rampant and prices 
of commodities rose sharply. ... The Bureau of Labor - Statistics 
index of wholesale prices rose from 201 in March, 1919, to 272 in 
May, 1920. ... The volume cf bills discounted by member banks 
with the Reserve Banks was very high and amounted to $2,551,290,000 
on May 14, 1920. . . . Hence it was obvious at that time that a tight- 
ening of bank credit and a material increase in interest rates could 
be effective in breaking the speculative and inflationary forces. . 
The reason for the measures taken by the Reserve authorities, there- 
fore, was primarily to curb the excessive use of bank credit for 
speculative purposes which contributed to the sharp increase in 
prices of commodities. . . . The measures instituted by the Reserve 
authorities in the early part of 1920 were on the whole success- 
ful. ... The speculative boom as well as the sharp increase in 
commodity prices came to a sudden end... . 


1920 AND NOW 

Money market conditions today are entirely different from those 
which prevailed in 1920. ... The decline in the reserve ratio at 
present is due primarily to the increase in the volume of currency 
in circulation and to a moderate reduction in the monetary gold 
stock... 

Credit restrictive measures such as those taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities in 1920 could have no effect on the 
demand for currency at home or the conversion of dollar bal- 
ances into gold by foreign central banks or governments... . 


Furthermore, the volume of borrowings of the member banks 
with the Reserve Banks is exceedingly small, while the amount of 


‘|for business purposes. 


'who can earn enough thereon to 
| pay taxes and insurance, maintain 
_ th |repairs, and buy sugar and. salt 
farm which is : and coffee; can face the possibil- 
already paid for. There is some jty of economic storms with ‘full 
credit buying taking place, some # 

assurance of security. Many peo- 


of it by fermer tenants who)! x, Sing 
ple are thinking about that.—C. 


are purchasing insurance com: | 
pany farms, and these insur- W. Bailey, President of the First 


sine pt, sre are reporting a| | National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn., 
most satisfactory prepayment on | \before the New England Council 


these purchases. In the final an- 
alysis the value of farm land is | of the Bank Management Confer- 


determined by its revenue pro-' ence, Boston, Mass., on Oct. 11. 


buying on 
credit and 
pledging’ the 





Cc. W. Bailey 





deposits at the disposal of industry and trade is greater than needed 
. Under these circumstances, therefore, to 
adopt the same measures as were taken in 1920, when the ratio 
reached 42%, would not improve the ratio or have any effect on 
the volume of currency in circulation, on gold, or on demand for 
credit on the part of industry or trade. .. - It would merely cause 
an increase in interest rates and thus raise the cost of borrowing 
by the Government... . 


It is therefore quite evident that since the measures adopted 
in 1920 could not rectify the present causes for the decline in 
the ratio, it would be useless to adopt them under present con- 
ditions. 


In conclusion, it was pointed out that to consider the decline in 
the reserve ratio as a serious development in a country which still 
holds almost $21 billions of gold, an amount far greater than that 
owned by the rest of the world, is to overlook, the realities com- 
pletely. . It is therefore not likely that the decline in the reserve 
ratio will in no way interfere with the credit policies of the Reserve 
authorities. . (The various measures at the disposal. of the mone 
tary authorities to cope with the declining reserve ratio were dis- 
cussed in this column on Oct. 19, 1944.) 
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A Low-Priced Stock in an Industry 
With @ Bright Future 


Giant P ortland Cement 
(Pa.) 
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Results of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Nov. 7 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Nov. 9 and to mature 
Feb. 8, 1945, which were offered 
on Nov. 3, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Nov. 6. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,264,423,000. 
Total accepted, $1,314,251,000 (in- 
cludes $52,576,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at. 99.905. and 
accepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.913, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.344% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(52% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on Nov. 9 in the 
amount of $1,210,910,000. 
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The Financial Situation 

Now that the election campaign is over and out of the | 
way, it may be possible for the rank and file of the people 
to do some fruitful thinking about a number of vital ques- 


tions, the truth about which has been beclouded by rather 
more than the usual ordinary political buncombe. 


They might well begin in the field of international rela- 
tions, One of the myths which has been greatly over- 
worked for:years past has recently come encouragingly close 
to exposure—the situation in. China and the status. of the 
Chinese nation. The truth of this matter is that there is no 
Chinese nation, and there has been none for a long while 
past—that is, in the ordinary sense. The Chinese are dis- 
united, lacking in patriotism as we in the western world 
understand patriotism, without very much ambition to 

“modernize” their country, and in their public relations 
often corrupt. 


China and the Chinese 


They have had a hard row to hoe for many, many 
decades, and, measured by any ‘enlightened’ standards, 
there is little or no excuse for what either Japan in more 
recent years or the western powers in earlier times have 
done to China. Yet, in perfect candor, it must be said that 
in substantial measure the trouble with China is and always 
has been the Chinese. 
or is on the way to becoming, a “great power.” Nor is China, | 
whatever her moral or abstract rights, and whatever the 
outcome of the present war, likely to become and remain for 
any. great length of time free of exploitation from without 





unless the Chinese people themselves do something more|in the distri- 


than they have as yet done to assure themselves of such 


freedom. 
_(Continued on page 2¢ 2052) 











- Post-War Taxes 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


Head of New York Stock Exchange Expresses Belief that Congress in 
Considering Post-War Taxes ‘Will Keep in Mind (1) the Preservation of 
the System of Private Capital, (2) Danger of Subsidies Leading to Fed- 
eral Control and the Extension of Bureacracy, and (3) Balancing of the 
Federal Budget as Essential to Ready Availability of Credit and An 
Abundance of Venture Capital. Points Out as Objects of Tax Reform, 
the Preservation of the National Credit, the Stimulation of Taxable 
Income and the Encouragement of Risk Capital. 


Taxation, particularly post-war taxation, is an absorbing subject 
with me. I have spent a great deal of time in Washington in the last 
two or three © 








It is folly to pretend that China is, | plies 


4 situation now 


Problem of Gold Redistribution 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 
City College, New York 


Financial Writer Maintains That Because: The Bretton Woods Agreenients Have Set 
A Groundwork for the Link of National Currencies to Gold, the Success of the Plans 


Requires a Redistribution of the World’s 


I 
Now, that the Bretton Woods agreements, (if ratified), have se 


Gold Reserves—Sees Necessity of Distrib- 
.uting Part of United States Supply to other Nations, and After Analyzing the Various 
Proposals for Accomplishing This, He Concludes That the Easiest and Most Effective 
‘Method Is Through American Private Equity Investments Abroad. 


® 
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the groundwork for a universal link of national currencies to the 


gold standard 
(as indicated 
in my article 
in the ‘“‘Chron- 
icle” of Aug. 
17, page 684), 
the question 
arises as to 
the means by 
which many 
countries will 
be enabled to 
obtain their 
needed = sup- 
of the 
metal. As the 
stands, there is 
a distinet lack 

‘ium - 


Sakolski 


A. M. 
bution of the 

world’s monetary gold reserve. 
Some of the signatory nations to 
the Bretton Woods agreements are 
not likely to have sufficient gold 
er its exchange equivalent to ful- 
fill their required quotas to the 
International Fund and to the 
Bank. 

The United States, which under 
normal conditions should hold 
about a quarter of the total gold 
supply, new possesses more than 
60%. ° Russia is also reported 
to be in a-position of having an 
ample hoard, though, in view of 
this country’s heavy import re- 
quirements after the war, the 
situation may be only temporary. 
Both Great Britain and France 
will undoubtedly have insufficient 
amounts when peace returns, and 
this is likely to be the condition, 
to even a greater degree, in most 








years discuss- 
ing various 
aspects of the 
tax question 
with members 
of Congress 
and others. I 
think I have a... 
fairly good. 
idea as to the 
present-day 
in - 
Washington. I 
add 


aged. I believe 
Congress is 
going to pro- 
duce, before 
very long, a 
sound tax program. 

It is gratifying, indeed, to see 
people everywhere interesting 
themselves, intelligently and earn- 


estly. in our tax problems. I do 


Emil Schram 





*An address made by Mr. 
Schram before the New York In- 
stitute of Finance, Oct. 2, 1944. 


| skillfully, 





not Lelieve that ever before in the 
history of this country so much 
attention has been focused upon 
tax matters. There is an obvious 
reason for this, of course, and this 
is that the tax burden, the heav- 
iest we have ever known, is borne 
by a greater number of people 
than ever before. This is a most 
desirable development. I am talk- 
ing, of course, about the distribu- 
tion of the burden when I say de- 
sirable. — 

’We have had the benefit of a 
humber of excellent tax programs, 
worked out painstakingly and 
by various organiza- 
tions. All of this planning, not to 
mention tax paying, has had the 
effect of stimulating an intelligent 
tax consciousness among our peo- 
ple. Moreover, we are fortunate 
in that we have today a Congress 
that not only is alert to the neces- 
sity of tax readjustment to meet 
post-war conditions, but is also 
very well informed indeed as to 
how it should go about finding a 


solution to this highly compli- 
(Continued on page 2058) 
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; | by issuing an excess of Govern- 








| 
i of the smaller nations that have 
been overrun by the Nazi hordes. 
Moreover, Germany and Italy, to- 
gether with their satellites, will 
be almost devoid of gold for a 
currency backing, while China 
and India, if they play their as- 
signed roles in future world trade 
and economic development, will 
also require additional supplies of | 
monetary gold. The Latin-Amer- | 
ican countries, particularly Mex- | 
ico and Brazil, will find it neces- 
sary to build up larger reserves, 
if their currencies are to be kept 
stabilized following the war. 

This situation was one of the 








tunsolved difficulties, which was | 


deliberately ignored and conveni- 
ently passed over at the Bretton 
Woods Conference. Like many | 
other unpleasant contingenaies | 

which should have been provided 
for, no positive measures were | 
taken to remedy it. The confer- 
ence agreements have been right- 
ly criticized as proposing merely 
measures of relief, without seek- 
ing to establish permanent rem- 
edies for the evils they seek to 
eliminate. It ostensibly provides 





a machinery for exchange stabil- 
ization without pulling up the 
roots of the causes of the lack of 
| exchange stabilization. It aims to 
fix a unit of international ex- 
change value, to which the cur- 
rencies of all participating na- 
tions must have a fixed ratio of 
relationship, without applying 
adequate measures or means for 
linking internal money values to 
the international unit. 

All this is clearly stated in the 
August 29th issue of “The Guar- 
anty Survey,” published by the 


|Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York. ‘“‘Most of the. criticism that 
has been brought against the 
agreement,” comments the Sur- 
vey, “is based on the view that it 
represents an attempt to enforce 
exchange stability without strik- 
ing at the causes of instability. 
More specifically, the manage- 
ment. of the Fund would be ex- 
pected to hold the exchange val- 
ues of members’ currencies at or 
close to parity but would have no 
control over the internal policies 
affecting the true values of those 
currencies. Only when nations 
balance their budgets, hold their 
tariffs at moderate levels, follow 
(Continued on page 2056) 





What Is Inflation? 


Roger W. Babson Talks to Our Municipal Officials 


BABSON, PARK, MASS.—Inflation is the result of increasing 
the currency or the debt of the country more rapidly than the assets 


of the country. 
from many different sources. 


Inflation is a form of disease which has started 
Note these five: 


(1) The crudest form of inflation came from “‘clipping coins.” 


This means making them. smaller 


or thinner. It is the form that 





is still used ir ® 


certain coun- 
tries. 

(2) In the 
case of pape) 
money, the 
same result is 
obtained by 
printing addi- 

tional paper 
money  with- 
out increasing 
the gold re- 
serve. This is 
the method 
which is now 
being used in 
the United 

_ States. 
(3) A simi- 
lar result. can 
be obtained 





Roger W. Babson 


ment bonds, which are really a 
form of currency and which tend 
to debase the currency already 
issued. 


(4) Inflation comes through the 
increased use of checks, notes and 
other forms of municipal, corpo- 
ration and personal indebtedness. 
When another man atcepts your 


brings on inflation the same as 
printing more $10 bills. 

(5) Finally, a great increase in 
the circulation of money brings 
about inflation. When money 
changes hands three times as fast 
every week, it has the same effect 
as increasing the amount of cur- 
rency outstanding by threefold. 

Let me refer again to my defi- 
nition. So long as there is an 
increase in the country’s food, 
clothing and shelter equal to the 
increase in the circulating 
money, there is nothing to fear: 
but otherwise beware. Today our 
outstanding currency is increasing 
more. ly than is our supply 
of forma clothing and shelter. 


Now Is the Time to Buy 


Inflation has the same effect on 
living costs as changing the size 
of a bushel, or changing the length 
of a yardstick, or changing a gal- 
lon measure would have if the 
price per bushel, per yard or per 
gallon remains constant. This is 
a very important factor for all 


municipal o f fic ials—especially 





handwritten check for'$10, this 





Fire Chiefs—to keep in mind 
(Continued on page 2060) 
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An American Speaks 


“The 


inspiration to work hard, 


to compete 


strongly with the other fellow in the same business, 
has almost been destroyed. War- 


trine of 





Henry Ford 


i. ‘“Tdlesness is the reason 


time controls that tie up raw mate- 
rials, restrict production and limit 
the distribution of goods have got 
to be discontinued as rapidly as 
possible after the war if our Amer- 
ican system of living and doing 
business is to be resumed. 

“Today we find some disciples 
of Government preaching a doc- 


continued control over 


private enterprise, and that means 
control over individual initiative. 
We had more than 150 years of the 
American way of life before we 
began to hear this kind of talk. It 
must be stopped now. . 


for many of our troubles. 


My thoughts today are with the young men who 


are coming home from war with a blank wall of in- 
opportunity facing them. We owe these men, the 
: ones who have been sent abroad, everything we 
can think of in the way of help and encouragement. 
They will want this help in the form of a chance 
to show what they can do—not in the form of a 


patronizing gift obtained 
| own families. 


by heavy taxes on their 


“What chance, under our present system, have 
these young men, should they want to express their 


individual ambition and spirit of invention, or their 


! wait their turn. 


mere willingness to work hard at a good job? They 
must, according to the current rules, get in line and 


“In a land which is distinguished for freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want and 


freedom from fear, any lack of a freedom of job 
opportunity isn’t going to set well with the men 
who have fought to save us on the battlefields of the 


world. 


“T hope, and I’m sure, that these men and their 
brothers and sisters at home are going to ask a lot 


of questions. 


They are going to want to know the 


why of ‘everything that has been going on here. 
And they will get the answers, too. ‘No one else 


can do it. 


heavy governing systems, 


They alone can put an end to top- 


to restrictive laws which 


serve no purpose in a nation built upon freedom.’’— 


Henry Ford. 


We can add nothing and we would subtract 
nothing from this timely warning. 





Brooklyn Catholic Weekly Scores 
Dumbarton Oaks 


Editorial in “The Tablet” Warns Against Belief that it Will End All 
Wars and Asserts That Even as “Machinery” Its Entire Program Is 
Useless, Particularly as It Does not Guarantee the Right of All Nations 


To Life and Independence. 





Peace 


Under the caption “Unseen Plans,” an editorial article in the 
Catholic weekly publication, “The Tablet,” published in Brooklyn, 


N. Y¥., Oct. 28, takes to task the > 





statement of President Roosevelt | 
that the Dumbarton Oaks Plan 
will be “the keystone of the arch” 
of security and peace. The edito- 
rial follows in full: 


Unseen Plans 


President Roosevelt’s rosy pic- 
ture of peace and harmony in the 
post-war world, as described in 
his nationwide broadcast last Sat- 
urday night; may have caused 
some Americans to be deluded and 
to conclude that their Government 
had found a way to end all wars. 
The President spoke of the “se- 
curity plan” which was announced 
after the Dumbarton Oaks ‘Con- 
ferences as the “very practical 
expression of a common purpose 
on the part of four great nations.” 
In a statement 12 days before he 
had called it “the keystone of the 





arch” of security and peace. A 


for an international peace which 
the American people were so 
strongly urged to accept by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his address be- 
fore the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion were by no means discovered 
at the Dumbarten Oaks Confer- 
ences of the “Big Four.” They are 
only a modified version of a 
scheme prepared months ago by 
a highly subsidized organization 
of iniernationalists. The conferees 
at Washington did not even take 
the trouble to change the titles. 
The President’s concern about 
the interest of the American 
ple in the planning of the post- 
war organization, however, was 
new. Hitherto the citizens of the 
United States were understood to 
have only the privilege of con- 
senting to what ,the Government 
told them had been decided upon 
at conferences held in the deepest 


study of the Dumbarton Oaks/secrecy. The so-called represen- 


olan reveals no basis for such | 
praise. On the contrary, such a) 
study will more likely lead to the | 
discouragement of hopes for peace | 
'the Administration and their abil- 


in the future. 


tatives of the United States at 
these conferences were chosen 
neither by the people or by the 
Congress; they were selected by 


The widely heralded proposals'ity to deal with the delegates of 


S SOT Ee 
te eens LK 


| foreign powers in the name of the 
|'American people was judged sole- 
‘ly by the Administration. The 
optimism of President . Roosevelt 
over the program, devised by a 
small group of internationalists 
and accepted at a secret conven- 
tion from which the people were 
strictly excluded, is hard to-un- 
derstend in the light of’ his’ state- 
ment on Saturday night that “‘Ne 
President of the United’ States 
can make the American contri- 


‘| bution to preserve the peace with- 


out the. constant, alert .and con- 


ican people.” 

Granting whatever goed points 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
may be credited with, it must be 
conceded that even as “machin- 
ery” the entire program,” as it 
stands here and now, is uséless: 
Certain elements must .be.- pres- 
ent tc assure even the possibility 
of peace. These elements are: not 
in the pian which the President 
calls upon us to approve. The 
American people are not accus- 
tomed to pay the full price of a 
ear for a steering wheel anda 
set of hub caps on the promise 
that the wheels, chassis and motor 
will be delivered later as adver- 
tised. 

Pope Pius -XII has laid down 
tseveral essentials to any peace 
worthy of the name and they have 
been universally accepted © by 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 


at a knowledge of some of them 
in his recent address. But they 
have been conspicuously absent in 
the recent conferences in which 
the President’s delegates pre- 
sumably had an influential voice. 
One of these essentials is the right 
of ALL nations to life and inde- 
pendence; another is the adoption 
of a body of international law 
applicable to and recognized by 
all nations; a third is the recog- 
nition of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and of his rights, including 
his right to live in conformity 
with God’s law; finally, and mosi 
essential of all, is the acceptance 
by ali nations and all peoples of 
God’s™“law and God’s authority. 
These, it must be emphasized, are 
essential, and not merely orna- 
ments, for the maintenance of 
peace. Yet they were ignored by 
the Dumbarton Oaks -conferees 
just as they were minimized by 
the internationalists who drew up 
the program in the first place. 

The principles laid down by the 
Holy Father are not, in spite of 
their importance, widely known 
among millions of voters in the 
United States who know. only 
what they see in the secular press 
or hear on the radio. The two 
latter sources of public -informa- 
tion can completely disregard any- 
thing from the Vatican as ‘“‘re- 
ligious”’ and therefore unconnected 
with problems of national and in- 
ternational interest. Such a dis- 
regard has left a large body of 
the American people unable to 
judge the proposed peace organi- 
zation intelligently and conse- 
quently susceptible to biased and 
misleading propaganda. 

Two other aspects (and these 
are not “religious”) of the pro- 
posals and conferences for: post- 
war security must also be recog- 
nized by the citizens of the United 
States before making any com- 
mitments with foreign powers. 
These are, first, the fact that the 
element of mutual.trust at any 
conference of delegates of the 
“Big Four” will be difficult to 
obtain; secondly, 











agreement on 
fundamentals does not at present 
exist among the nations which are 
deminant in the world. 


In the third report of the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, published in April, 1943, 
the following invaluable warning 
is found in a passage discussing 
Russia as a charter member of the 
world peace organization: “The 
test to be applied is not whether 
we like or dislike the internal 
system of any State, but rather 
whether a State can be trusted 
as a member of the community 





of nations.” This nation has the 
obligation of determining whether 


sgralig AE pen < CAPONE ear mar 


scious collaboration of the Amer-. 


President Rocsevelt even: hinted 7 ‘of. more than $3,000,000,000 








The State Of Trade 


The general outlook for post-war tiade’ between Latin “America 


and the United States is “decidedly favorable,” 


the Guaranty Trust 


Co. of New York revealed in a ‘recent survey made by the company, 
which covered a number of specific points, among them branches of 


_production and types of products likely to contribute most to the 


development of trade between these two-countries after the war. 


The survey,: however, 


disclosed 





that representative Latin Amer-|customs of their Latin American 


ican bankers’ and business men 
recognized .the 
tainties’”’ with respect to interna- 
tional . relations, trade barriers, 
free enterprise, currency stabili- 


zation and the prospect of lasting | 
ithat large opportunities exist for 


peace, 

In establishing a basis for its 
conclusions, the survey _ states: 
“The countries.of Latin America 


have supplied large quantities of | 


their. products to the United 
States and other nations allied 
against the Axis, while their op- 
portunities for purchasing foreign 
goods have been limited by neces- 
sary wartime trade restrictions 
and transportation difficulties. As 
a result, they have built up very 
Substantial holdings of gold and 


‘foreign exchange, and at the same 


time have presumably accumu- 
lated a large volume of deferred 
demand for goods from _ other 
countries, including the United 
States. Official estimates indicate 
that Laiin American holdings of 
gold and exchange here and 
abroad have reached the equiva- 


of which about two-thirds con- 
sists of gold (mostly in the United 
States) and $500,000,000 is in the 
form of United States dollars.” 

New industrial development ir 
Latin America stimulated by war 
conditions may affect future trade 
relations for a whole, the survey 
indicated, but it expressed con- 
siderable doubt that these coun- 
tries to the South of us can sur- 
vive. in world competition a: 
levels sufficiently high to make 
them a factor to be reckoned with 
in the trade situation. The gen- 
eral cpinion of the bank’s South 
American correspondents was that 
the ‘greatest opportunities for ex- 
pansion of+their export trade lie 
in those products, mainly agri- 
cultural commodities, that have 
formed the mainstay of such trade 
in the past. 


“Among desirable. plans and 
preparations for expanding trade 
and promoting economic coopera- 
tion, by far the greatest emphasis 
is placed on two requirements: 
better transportation facilities and 
sounder commercial methods. The 
need for improved transportation 
is felt chiefly in ocean shipping, 
although in-some cases the pri- 
mary stress is on internal trans- 
port.as a prerequisite to the gen- 
eral economic development of the 
country. The possible helpful ef- 
fects of lewer freight and tariff 
rates and more liberal trade reg- 
ulations receive frequent mention. 
Almost as important, in the Latin 
American view, is the require- 
ment that traders in the United 
States give more attention to the 
adaptation of their products and 
their trading practices, including 


terms of credit, to the needs and | 





Russia, which seems on the way, 
with our help and the help of 
international Communism, to be- 
coming the most powerful influ- 
ence in the post-war world, can 
be trusted+ to carry out her 
promises. 

. The disagreement on fundamen- 
tals between the United States, 
Britain and Russia—China’s policy 
tan be disregarded— is too evident 
to require discussion. Americans 
need only ask themselves if Brit- 
ain will yield on the issue of her 
colonial possessions and if Russia 
will adopt the Four Freedoms for 
her own subjects. These cannot 


be dismissed with the admonition | 


that the people of the United 
States. put their trust blindly in 
the hands of the Administration. 
It is the duty of the Administra- 
tion, as the servant of the people, 
to preserve the nation from a. false 
peace which bears promise of 
nothing but more and worse wars. 


“extreme uncer- | 
opportunity for capital investment 





|markets and sources of supply. 


“Views concerning the need or 


by United States in Latin 
America vary considerably, but 
the general opinion seems to be 


the 


such investment under the right 
conditions. Particular stress is 
laid on the desirability of local 
participation to the greatest pos- 
sible extent.” With respect to 
local participation, the. survey 
pointea out tnat an evident pref- 
erence exists for the ‘“partner- 
ship” method whereby ownership 
and management are more read- 
ily shared with lecal interests. 

It was one correspondent’s belief 
that “the first condition to any 
real increase in economic activity 
is evidently that peace be assured 
for a long period of time.’ Shy- 
ing away from purely political 
issucs, he expressed the hope that 
the difficulties that have arisen 
in the relations between the 
United States and the Argentine 
will be settled in a spirit of mu- 
tual understanding and that the 
statesmen of this continent will 
succeed in sparing us national an- 
iagonisms such as have been a 
plague to Europe and to the world 
for centuries.” 

In making a second point on the 
restoration of free enterprise, he 
recognized the evil of govern- 
mental interference, unavoidable 
as it may be under present .con- 
ditions, observing that it was still 
an evil and that “he hoped that 
all countries will realize the need 
for a gradual return to other forms 
ol organization, where more lib- 
erty will be given to the indi- 
vidual and less power to the state, 
which is the essence of democ- 
racy.” 

Steel Industry— “fhe steel mar- 
ket in the past few weeks has re- 
gained some of its wariime tempo 
reminiscent of a few months ago 
before cancellations increased in 
number. This change, which re- 
flects the ease with which steel 
companies were able to plug up 
holes with additional business 
subsequent to cancellations, is just 
another signpost exhibiting the 
mixed trends which have been 
existent in the past month,” states 
“The Iron Age” in its summary 
of the steel market the past week. 


Steel ordering, although heavy, 
represented a slightly lower level 
than was the case in August and 
September. The steel ingot rate 
also dipped the past week, the 
orderly decline probably repre- 
senting the attuning of current 
order volume and backlog to ac- 
tual production schedules. Evi- 
dence, however, indicated that part 
ef the decline in ingot rate was 
due to the unusual time necessary 
to make repairs and to the ac- 
cumulative effects of outlaw 
strikes, which in the past week 
were cutting into steel output at 
Birmingham and Buffalo. 


Extra stimulus is expected to be 
given the steel shell program in 
December and in the first quarter 
of 1945. October shell require- 
ments were about 213,000 net tons 
with November and December 
needs at present about 302,000 net 
tons. By December shell steel. 
needs might expand to as much 
as 325.000 tons or possibly 350,000 
tons, the magazine states. Original 
estimates on requirements made 
some time ago had set a figure of 
about 450,000 tons a month by 
January, 1945. 


A labor shortage continued. to 
place Chicago district mills at an 
acute disadvantage in producing 
the more highly finished » steel 
products. Contributing to “this 
situation was the smoke of labor 
unrest which threatened to spring 

(Continued on page 2053) : 
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‘Sec issues Results Of Study On Costs Of a 
Flotations By Small Concerns 


{Compensation To Investment Bankers Averages ‘From 
14% to 19.7% Of Proceeds. 
. Bear Highest Ratio Of Costs. 


' The Securities and_Exchange Commission on October 22 released 
the results of its study of the.cost of flotation. of “equity securities: 
(preferred .and ‘common stock). ‘based upon data.taken from‘ state- 
ments filed with the Commission during. the period from: January:-1, 
1938, to June 30, 1944, by companies reporting. less than five’ million 
dollars of assets, exclusive of investment companies and; companies 


Issues Under $1,000,000, 





engaged in the extractive indus-®- 


Aries. 
“Ther ts of the study sould 
“indicate the smaller -thé., size. of 


_ the™company, the larger amount: 
~of the proceeds .of .an-issue is re- 


quired to cover ‘the “costs of -flota- 
tion. 
Statement 
Commission: 

} Small companies attempting to 


‘raise capital through the sale of 


equity securities have ‘been faced 
with paying outa substantial 
proportion of the proceeds in cast 
of flotation, .consisting principally 


of compensation for the services 


of investment bankers, according 
to a study by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The study, 
which was released as the result 
of the-receipt of a number .of in- 
quiries, was limited to issues of 
preferred and common . stock, 
bonds having been only infre- 
quently issued by small compa- 
nies. 


The study was based upon data 
taken from statements filed with 
the Commissioner under the Se- 
curities Act from Jan. 1, 1938 to 
June 30, 1944, by companies re- 
porting less than five million dol- 
lars of assets, exclusive of invest- 


-ment companies and companies 


engaged in the extractiye indus- 
tries. Omitted from the . study 
were statements involving, two or 
more types of security, because 
of the unavailability in such cases 
of"-completely separate cost data 
for each type. Statistics were 
given separately for both types 
of equity securities, common stock 


and preferred stock; and for two: 


sizes “of company (not sizes of 
issue), those reporting assets of 
Jess than one million dollars and 
those reporting total assets be- 
— one and five million dol- 
ars. 


The basic data represent esti- 


- mates by the issuers at the time 


‘seliang the securities 


the registrations became effective 
of the costs involved in completely 
and are 


_ Summarized in the form of aver- 
age ratios of the costs to expected 


gross proceeds. The statistics pre- 
sented in the study therefore re- 
flect the cost rates anticipated, 
tather than experienced, by the 
issuers; for other studies by the 


“Commission have shown that ac- 


tual sales, and therefore the real- 
ized proceeds and presumably the 
actual cost rates, of many small 
registered issues depart substan- 
tially from those anticipated at 
the time of effective registration. 


Principal Compenents of Cost 


Cost of flotation averaged 21.6% 
of expected gross proceeds for the 
equity issues in the study which 
were registered for sale through 
investment bankers to the general 
public by companies with less 
than one million dollars of assets. 


Commissions to the bankers 


amounted to 19.7% of the ex- 


pected gross proceeds, the. re- 
maining part of the cost of flota- 


. tion «referred to -througheut the 


study as “expenses” or the “ex- 
“component,” amounted to 


pense 
only. 1.9%-of-expected gross pro- 


c 

The cost of flotation: was some- 
what lower on the average for 
similarly marketed issues of com- 
panies reporting total assets be- 
tween one million and five mil- 
lien dollars. For these, the total 


cost ‘amounted to 15.8%, breaking 
down into bankers’ compensation 
of 14.0% and expenses of 1.7% of: 
_expected gross proceeds. Changes 
in the rate of bankers’ compen- 


This is borne~ out inthe’ 
issued by- 


sation accounted ; almest entirely. 
jfor the differences in cost, of 
flotation of issues in’ the two size 
groups mentioned above, and mt 
of issues of preferred and *-com= | * 
mon stocks and-iof -issves ‘handied 
by . investment. ‘bankers with Land 
without commitments te purchase.’ 


The aggregate cost of “flotation 
of the issues of preferred ‘stock’ 
iittended for sale™to the * 
public through investment “‘bank-" 
ers by all registrants with “Jess 
than five million dollars. of assets 
amounted to 14.2% of ‘gross pro- 
ceeds, compared with 194% for 
issues of common stock in~ the, 
same category. Again, most of ‘the 
change in the total cost was ac- 
counted for by. the difference in 
the rate of bankers’ compensation; 
which amounted to 12.7% of ‘gross 
proceeds on the issues of preferred 
stock compared with 17.5% on the 
common stock. Expenses changed 
only from 1.6% -on the preferred 
to 19% on the common. 


Half of the issues to be sold to 
the public through ~ investment 
bankers involved a commitment; 
by the bankers to purchase the 
securities from the issuers, and 
the other half imvolved no com- 
mitment by the bankers to. pur- 
chase, merely, that they would 
use their best efforts to effect dis- 
tribution.* Bankers received a 
higher rate of compensation on) 
the average for the issues sold, 
under the latter type of contract 
despite the lack of inventory risk. 
This may be explainable by ‘a ten- 
dency of the bankers to confine 
their purchase _ commitments to: 
the issues which appeared* more 
certain to sell. 


The total cost of the issues in- 
volving bankers’ commitment’ to 
purchase amounted to “159% of. 
the expected gross proceeds com’ 
pared -with 19.9% for .those on’ 
which the arrangement was for: 
the bankers to use their best ef- 
forts. The increase in the - total’ 
cost was completely accounted for’ 
by higher compensation: for bank- 
ers’ compensation increased from 
13.9% of gross proceeds on the 
purchase commitment issues to 
18.4% for the best efforts. issues; 
whereas the other component; 
expenses, actually decreased from 
2.1% for the former category to 
15% for the latter. ‘This ten- 
dency for compensation to be 
higher on the issues not involv- 
ing a purchase commitment than, 
on those involving such a com-. 





mitment sufficiently to offset a 
drop in the other costs existed 
for common as .well as preferred 
stocks and for issues of companies. 
under as well as over one million 
dollars in asset size. | 
The table, attached, summarizes 
the statistics on the comparison of 
the two components of cost of 
flotation, bankers’ compensation 
and expenses, for those issues in, 


for sale to the general -public ; 
through investment bankers.* "The |: 
table provides statistics separately | 
for common. and preferred stocks, | 
for issues of companies above and; 
below one million dollars of re-} 
ported assets, and for issues with. 


“The two types. of contractual 
arrangement represent essentially ' 
differences in degree, rather than 
kind, of commitment; for. the 
contracts to purchase generally 
contain “out” clauses which sub-' 








stantially limit the “firmness” of 
the commitments. 





amd this pattern held in spite~of. 


of «companies over ‘and under one 


cost of flotation. However, 


amount paid for each of the typi- 
cal.items of expense connected 


less than five million dollars of 
assets. Im addition to the issues 
sold“te the general public through 
investment bankers, used in the 
preceding analysis of compensa- 
tion, there were admitted to the 


the equity securities registered 
for sale directly to investors by 
the issuing companies and those 
planned for sale through invest- 
ment bankers ‘to restricted groups 


tion-statements are not at all af- 


qualification, and for the services 


cost. of. printing and engraving, 
engineering. services. 


which .the entire amount paid is 

entirely attributable to the Act, 

the, fee for registration with the | 

— and Exchange Commis-. 
on 


tribution over these items of the 
aggregate amount paid for ex- 
penses, it was necessary to use 
those statements 

adequate details. 
was considered adequate for this 
purpose if at least three-fourths 
of the expense total could be al- 
located separately to any, but not 
necessarily to all, of the above 
items. In other words, statements 
jwere excluded for which more 
than one-fourth of the total ex- 
pense was characterized as ‘“‘mis- 
cellaneous” and/or reported only 
for combinations of the other 
items. 


tered, separately 
with less than five million dollars 
of assets, there were found to be 
201 for which their registration 
statements gave sufficient. detail | 
of expenses for the purpose of | 
showing distribution by items. The 
aggregate ae oe of these 201' 
issues amoun about 1 

the study which were intended |, be ee 


for about 1% ‘of gross’ proceeds | 
and for these there 
ly mo variation between issues of | 
companies having more and those 
a than one million dol-| : 


the types of expenses (including: 


by the requirements of the Se-’ 
curities Act amount to about 142% 
of the gross proceeds. 
half.of the amount disbursed for. 


fand without. commitments by ‘the 
barikers ‘to purchase. 


. Breakdown ef Compensation 

Many of the statements for the 
above-mentioned issues which in- 
volved bankers’ commitments ‘to 
purchase before resale also gave 
information on the division of 
bankers’. .compensation between 
the purchase and selling groups. 
Such eompensation on the average 
was.found to be divided /almost 
|equally between the two groups 


differences in the level of bank- 
-@rs’. compensation for preferred 
and commen stocks, and for.issues 


\maillion dollars in amount of re- 
porved assets. 


wth Breskdewn <f Expenses 


The -expense component was 
oniy.a small fraction of the total. 
an: 
analysis thas been made of the’ 


with’ ‘the issuance of equity se- 
curities by companies reporting 


analysis of the expense component 


such as stockholders. 


Some of the types of expenses 
frequently reported in registra- 


fected by the registration require- 
ments of the Securities Act, 
namely, payments for listing on a 
securities .exchange, for Federal 
revenue tax stamps, for State 


of transfer agents. There are. 
some .other types of expenses 
which also existed before, as well 
as after,.passage of the Securities 
Act, ’: but which may be. larger 
than .otherwise by reason of the, 
requirements of the Act; namely, 


and fees for Jegal, accounting and 


There is 


ene type of expense for, 


. To.obtain a picture ef the dis- 


which furnished 
A statement 


Out of 250 equity issues regis- 
by companies 


was practiral-_| 


lars of assets. 
The aggregate amount ae for’ 


“miscellaneous”) partly affected) - 


ut one- 


| Chicago; ©Er- 


Hotel. He succeeds H. G. Wood 


elected on the slate proposed by 
by Charles A. 


LL. E, Mahan Elected President Of Mig. Bankers 
Ass’n—Byron V. Kanaley Elected Vice-Pres. 


L. E. Mahan, St. Louis mortgage banker, was elected Presiden: 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, at Chicago, on 
Oct. 20, at the organization’s annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 


ruff, Detroit. Byron V. Kanaley, 


Chicago, was elected Vice-President for the 1944-45 term. Others 


the nominating committee headed 





Mullenix, 
Cleveland, 
were - seven 
regional 
Vice - Presi- 
dents: Roy F. 
Taylor, Seat- 
tie; Cc. W. 











OR déevoted-his attention to the 


city lean field. During ‘the firs: 
World War he was in charge of 


(all real estate and mortgages in 


this country and insular posses- 
sions taken in connection with the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. He 
organized his present firm, L. E. 





Mead; Oma- 
ha; ..Cc. . Earl 
Giraldin, St. 
Louis; Harry 
A. Fischer, 


nest H. Hack- 
man, Ft. 
ts ge Ind.; 

J. &. : 
Jackson, 
Miss.; and 
Guy T. @. 
Hollyday, Baltimore. 

Elected to the Board of Gov- 
ernors for terms expiring in 1948 
were M. T. MacDonald, Jersey 
City; Harold D. Rutan, New York; 
R. C. Houser, Miami; C. P. Ken- 
nedy, Cincinnati; Edward F. Lam- 
brecht, Detroit; H. G. McCall, St. 
Paul; and R. O. Deming, Jr., Os- 
wego, Kan. 

Mr. Mahan’s association with 
the organization covers more than 
two-thirds of its history. He has 
been in mortgage banking since 
1915 when he became associated 
with the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, in the farm 


Lawrence E. Mahan 














|) Mahan & Company, in 1931. He 
was one of the founders of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
St. Louis and the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Legion, an affiliate of the na- 


‘itional association. He is a di- 


rector of the Paramount Fire 


| Insurance Co., New York, and the 
| St. Louis Fire and Marine Insur- 
| ance Co. 


Mr. Kanaley was one of the or- 
ganizers and first President of: 
the Chicago Mortgage Bankers 
Association and served for three 
terms. He is a graduate of the 
University of Notre Dame and 
Harvard Law School. He is 
Chairman of the Board of Lay 
Trustees of Notre Dame. He is a 
member of the executive commit- 
tees of several charities, includ- 
ing the Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. He is 
President of Winnetka Commun- 
ity Chest, director of Chicago 
Community Chest, former Treas- 
urer of Chicago Real Estate Board 


and former President of Chicago 
Realty Club. He is President of 





loan department. Since 1919 he 


Cooper, Kanaley & Co., Chicago. 





centrated in the single item of 
legal fees. Accountants’ fees and 
cost of printing and engraving 
were next in aggregate import- 
ance, each amounting to a little 
less than 4% of 1% of the -gross 
proceeds. Engineering fees in the 
aggregate amounted to only a few 
hundredths of 1% of «gross -pro- 
ceeds. The only type of expendi- 
ture for which the amount. paid 
could be regarded_as entirely at- 
tributable ‘to the Securities Act, 


| the fee.for registration with the 


Commission, amounted to one 
one-hundredth of 1% of the ex- 
pected gross proceeds. 

The proportion of gross. pro- 
ceeds paid in the aggregate for 
each type of expense was found to 
change only slightly with change 
in either the type of security or in 
the size of company within the 
population studied. The greatest 
variation appears to have been in 
the item of legal fees. 


Size of Each Type of Expense 

While the above analysis is ac- 
curate for showing the distribu- 
tion of the aggregate amount paid 
for expense over the different 
types of expense, it is not ade- 
quate for picturing the typical size 
of each type of expense. For the 
latter purpose it is necessary to 
use average rates for each type 


of all of the statements but on the 
basis of the restricted number of 
statements in which each type oc- 
curred. 

Such a supplementary analysis 
was made and brings out some 
interesting contrasts with the pre- 
ceding one. For example, the for- 
mer analysis showed that engi- 
neering fees had amounted in the 
aggregate to only about one-tenth 
of the accounting fees. But the 
latter analysis demonstrates that 
the lower average for the engi- 
neering fees was @ue to the fact 
that they occurred in only about 
one-tenth as many cases; and that 
for the statements in which each 
type occurred, the engineering 
fees actually averaged | slightly 
higher than the accounting fees. 

Other types of expense which 
occurred relatively infrequently 
and which therefore were typical- 
ly substantially larger than indi- 
cated by the distribution of the 
aggregate amount paid. for ex- 
penses were: Exchange listing 
fees, transfer agents’ fees, and 
fees for state qualification, which 
were reported respectively for 
about one-tenth, one-third, and 
two-fifths, of the number of is- 


sues. Types of expense most fre- 
quently reported and which there- 
fore give more nearly the same 
statistics under either type of an- 
alysis were: SEC fees, Federal 
revenue stamp tax, accounting and 
legal fees, and cost of printing and 








that are computed not on the basis 


Registered Under the Securities. Act 
All Equity 


With and Without. Purchase Commitment: 
Nea a of issues. 
Gmoss preceeds ($000) 





Sssues Offered Through Investment Bankers — 


engraving. 


COST OF FLOTATION OF EQUITY ISSUES BY, SMALL. COMPANIES 


from Jan. 1, 1938 to Jung, 30, 1944 





Investment Bankers’ compensation____ 
Expenses 





With Purchase Commitment: 
— of issues 





Cost of flotation (" of gross ee ts 





Investment | 
Expenses 





Without Purchase Commitment: 
Number of issues___ 








these types of expenses was con- 





Expenses 





Gross proceeds ($000)__/ii..-.______ x. 
Cost of flotation (% of gross. preceeds)_.__ 
Trretment Bankers’ compensation_____-_ 


Securities, 
‘Asset Size of Coripany 
Under; -: $1,000,000 to Under 
$5,000,000 $5,000,000 $1,000,000 
1B * 
mel ape : 81 103 
. 101,5t , 64,420 37,147 
17.9 15.8 21.6. 
rapes 16.1 14.0 19.7 
ae 1.8 1.7 1.9 
pao 92 57 35 
at 52,044 44,764 7,280 
15.9 15.3 . 20.0 
pores 13.9 13.4 17.0 
saith 2.1 1.9 2.5 
ii 92 24 68 
2523 19,656 29.867 
19.9 16.8 21.9 
12.4 15.6 20.3 
1.5 1.3 1.6 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
Imperialism in New Dress |ish Empire which can never 
A second myth—that the be repaid but which should 
age of “imperialism” and of in part be recognized by 
“world politics” in the ordi- large gifts of money or other 
nary sense is dead and gone—_ things of value. Kecent re- 


has not fared very well of late,| ports, quite reliable we are 


either. Russia’s attitude to-|told, that the wily English- 
has more than half con- 


ard Iran and its oil, and its, man nal 
ath ciiiel rebuke of the|vinced the Administration at 


| Washington that we owe it to 


United States in connection on 
therewith—and for that mat- Great Britain (or perhaps to 


ter, the apparent activities of ourselves) to supply England 


Great Britain and the United| with several billion dollars 
States in that area—hardly | worth of goods to be used by 
bespeak lack of imperialistic | that country in securing mar- 
interest in these much-be-| kets which we might other- 
deviled areas. ‘It has; of| wise have after the war, 


course, long been evident that |strongly suggest that the 
Russia intended to do a good| American people would do 
deal in eastern Europe which! well to be on guard against 
could not be reconciled with their friends. 

the Atlantic Charter. Noth- 
ing that has occurred-of late lar fall 
suggests any change in this | Another popular fallacy ap- 
situation. On the contrary,| Pears strangely out of place 
recent admissions by Mr, |S soon after our experiences 
Churchill make it clear Of the Thirties. This notion is 


enough that no basic change t© the effect that we can 
has occurred—and it may be Profit by sending large quan- 
added that the conferences of tities of our goods abroad to 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin be paid for with funds which 
have every appearance of We ourselves provide. This is 
being essentially of the sort precisely the procedure em- 
that was so familiar to stu-|Ployed in developing and 
dents of international affairs) maintaining our large export 
long before the Atlantic Char-| trade during the ‘Twenties. 
ter was ever thought of. Im-|We were supposed to have 
perialism and its accompani- | learned during the ‘Thirties 
ments may change form a that we had given most of our 
good deal in the next few, 800ds away—and, in addition, 
years, but it would be folly that the process had horribly 
to suppose that a new heaven | disarranged our domestic 
or a new earth is about to|economy. Yet somehow it 
‘appears to be supposed that 


Paying Ourselves 


— : the technique can be robbed 
Change Inevitable of its power to do harm and 


Again, this war, as major|impregnated with magic 
wars have in the past, will 
effect definite changes in the 
relative positions ot the na- 
tions of the world. We of the 
United States could not pre- 
vent such a change if we were 
to try, and effort on our part 
to prevent it could very eas- 
ily cost us much of our stand- 
ing and position—to say 
nothing of our wealth. One 
would suppose that warnings 
of this sort would be quite 
unnecessary. Recent discus- 
sions and recent events, how- 
ever, make it clear that it is 
essential to call the attention 

-of the public to this rather 
obvious fact. We are a senti- 
mental people and at the mo- 
ment: are much too greatly | 
influenced by sentimentalists 
in our midst. We have 
friends, moreover, who have 
some strange ideas, to say the 
least, about our obligations, 
moral or otherwise, to some 
of our allies. ; 

Our Friends, 

Mr. Churchill,i:able and 
admirable war leader'that he 
is, is still a British subject 
with a natural desire .and 
marked ability to look after 
British interests. At times he 
seems to have his full share| China for an illustration, or 
of that characteristically Brit-|cite India as an example. 
ish notion that ‘the world in| Many in this country seem to 
general, and the United|dream’of bringing the bless- 
States in particular, owes ajings of our western civiliza- 
debt of gratitude to the Brit- tion to these peoples. We 


how “government” activates, 
controls and guarantees the 
processes. In the view of 
many, the procedure is per- 
fected when not one, but sev- 
eral governments (even if 
most of them are as insolvent 
as the people they rule) 
undertake to guarantee loans 
made. Of course, loans which 
do not rest upon a sound eco- 
nomic basis are without gen- 
eral economic benefit no mat- 
ter who or what guarantees 
them. ; 


Each Tub On Its Own Bottom 

Many of us appear to. be 
determined to ignore another 
simple and inexorable fact. 
No people has any right to 
expect anything in this world 
to which it has not entitled 
itself by its own efforts. 
is more than doubtful if any 
people will ever or can ever 
long enjoy any economic 
blessing that it did not di- 
rectly or indirectly earn by its 
own endeavors. This again 
appears almost too trite for 
repetition. Yet neglect of it 
is apparently leading us to 
some dangerous lines of pol- 
icy. We might return to 





ce ene a Tra ae meen ee > 


‘President Directs Nelson to Return to China 
To Organize War Production Board There 


Donald M. Nelson, former chairman of the War Production Board, 
who in September returned from a special mission to China. under- 
taken at the request of President Roosevelt, was on Nov. 2 directed 
by the President to return to China to organize a Chinese War Pro- 
duction Board. According to the White House announcement the 
return of Mr. Nelson had been urged by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The White House announce-® 
ment, as given in Washington ad-jical missionary in China from 
vices Nov. 2 to the New York | 1925 to 1931 and again from 1934 
“Herald Tribune” by Raymond J. jto 1938, was in Chungking last 
Blair, follows: {September when the situation 

“At a conference with Mr. Don-| came to a head, and his knowl- 
ald Nelson today, the President |edge of it was gained,. he said, 
asked Mr. Nelson to set the earl- | from the highest Chinese sources 
iest possible date for his return to |in Chungking. 

China, which has been urged by! “ ‘The stories of returned corre- 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. | spondents from Washington, pur- 

“As the President’s personal | porting to tell the “inside” Stillwell 
representative, Mr, Nelson will | story, are true as far as they go,’”’ 
continue his work with the Gen- | Dr. Judd said, “ ‘but their sources 
eralissimo on measures aimed at | of information skillfully omit the 
strengthening the Chinese war things that precipitated the ac- 
effort, and notably in organizing | tion. They tell of Chiang’s “ulti- 
a War Production Board to in-| matum” demand Gen. Stillwell’s 
crease the output of China’s war | withdrawal, but if there is to be 
industries. | talk of ultimatums let it be on the 








power for good if only some-| 


It|& 


“Mr. Nelson is taking with him | record that Chiang’s act was the 
as his deputy for this undertaking | result of an ultimatum presented 
Mr. Howard Coonley, War Pro-|by Gen. Stilwell as the agent of 
duction Board Executive and/the White House.’ 

Chairman of the Walworth Co.,' “Dr. Judd said the ultimatum 
valve manufacturers. He is alsO' was issued over the head of the 
bringing with him Mr. Eugene M.| War Department and demanded 
Stallings, American technical'ex-! that Gen. Stilwell be appointed 
pert in alcohol production, and a: over-all commander in China with 


mission of five steel experts military authority over even 
headed by Mr. Herbert W.|Chiang himself, and threatened 
Graham, chief metallurgist of|the withdrawal of American mili- 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.” 

In Associated Press advices 
from Washington Nov. 2 it was 
stated: 

‘“‘Today’s White House visit was 
Mr. Nelson’s first since Mr. Roose- 
velit announced the recall from 
China of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
because of what the President 
later described as a clash of per- 
sonality with Chiang, and the res- 
ignation of Ambassador Clarence 
E. Gauss. Gen. Stilwell was chief 
of the Burma-China-India Com- 
mand. 

“Mr. Nelson, former Chairman 
of the WLB, was accompanied on 
his first trip by Major-General 
Patrick J. Hurley, who has since| press accounts from Washington 
remained in China.’ Oct. 28. 

From Minneapolis the Associ- * 
ated Press had the following to 
say anent the recall of Gen. Stil- 
well: 

“Representative Walter H, Judd 
(Rep., Minn.), declared in a state- 
ment today that Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell was relieved as American 
commander in the Far East be- 
cause Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek had refused to accept a 
White House ultimatum, delivered 
by Gen. Stillwell, demanding that 
Gen. Stilwell be made commander 
of all of China’s armies. 

“The Congressman—a physician 
and surgeon—said the ultimatum 
threatened withdrawal of Amer- 
ican military support from China. 

“Dr. Judd, who had been a med- 


tary support unless this was done. 

“President Roosevelt was thus 
put in a position of having to 
withdraw United States from the 
war against Japan on China or 
withdraw Gen. Stilwell, said Dr. 
Judd.” 

An item bearing on the return 
of Mr. Nelson from China ap- 
peared in our issue of Oct. 5, page 
1513, and reference to his resig- 
nation from the War Production 
Board was made in the same issue 
on page 1507. 

Announcement that Gen. Stil- 
well had been relieved of his du- 
ties in the Far East and recalled 
to Washington was irdicated in 





President Proclaims 
Nov. 23 ivi 


Nov. 23 was designated as Na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day in a 
proclamation issued on Nov. 2 by 
President Roosevelt. In thus set- 
ting aside the fourth Thursday of 
the month as a day of Thanks- 
giving the President followed the 
law enacted by Congress on Dec. 
26, 1941. Five states, says the 
Associated Press, plan to observe 
Nov. 30, the last Thursday, 
through local choice. 

We should give thanks to God, 
says the President in his Procla- 
mation “for the preservation. of 
our way of life from the threat 
of destruction, for the unity of 
spirit which has kept our Nation 
strong, for our abiding faith in 
freedom and for the promise of 
enduring peace.” The reading of 
the Holy Scriptures from Thanks- 
giving Day to Christmas is sug- 
gested by the President as a 
means of expressing “our grati- 
tude to Almighty God.” 

Pointing out that the complica- 
tion of two Thanksgiving days is 
continuing this year, despite Con- 
gressional action to end the Roose- 
velt experiment of an earlier 
Thanksgiving started in 1939, be- 
cause this month has five Thurs- 
days, the Associated Press on 
Nov. 2 added: 

Forty States and the District 
of Columbia have fixed Novem- 
ber 23 for the holiday in line with 
the Federal statute, but Florida, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia plan to observe No- 
vember 30. 

In two States, Arkansas and 
Georgia, there is a possibility that 
both dates will be recognized. 

When the President first tried 





could doubtless . proceed— 
whether the natives liked it 
or not—to “industrialize”’ 
these countries and, possibly, 
by recruiting a number of na- 
tives, manage to produce 
there substantial amounts of 
oods we prize highly, but 
whether the native popula- 
tion would be the better off 
for it all, and whether we 
should grow rich or com- 
pletely bankrupt with the en- 
deavor, would depend upon 
the native populations— 
which up to this time have 
certainly not shown much 
interest in being “industrial- 
ized.” Let us avoid the ego- 
tism of supposing that we 
have been called from on high 
to save the world from itself. 

Can we not now inject a 
little; sound common sense 





into our thinking about for- 
eign relations? 





many Governors 


| 





change and fixed the traditional 
date, the fourth or last Thursday 
in November, set first by Presi- 
dent- Lincoln -in -1864., 

The 1941 joint resolution ap- 
proved by Congress and the Preés- 
ident fixed the future date as the 
fourth Thursday. On top of this, 
many States passed laws regard- 
ing the holiday. ‘ 

Governor Adkins of Arkansas 
was about to proclaim Novy. 23 
when it was discovered the Legis- 
lature had ordered the State to 
observe the last Thursday in the 
month. The result may be two 
Thanksgivings because sporting 
and other traditional events al- 
ready have been set for the 
earlier date. 

Georgia also has difficulties. 
The State Attorney General has 
upheld a statute setting the last 
Thursday. 

The President’s 
follows: 

A Proclamation 

In this year of liberation, which 
has seen so many millions freed 
from tyrannical rule, it is fitting 
that we give thanks with special 
fervor to our Heavenly Father 
for the mercies we haveireceived 
individually and as a nation and 
for the blessings He has restored, 
through the victories of our arms 
and those of our allies, to his 
children in other lands. 

For the preservation of our 
way of life from the threat of de- 
struction; for the unity of spirit 
which has kept our nation strong; 
for our abiding faith in freedom; 
and for the promise of an endur- 
ing peace, we should lift up our 
hearts in thanksgiving. 

For the harvest that has sus- 
tained us and, in its fullness 
brought succor to other peoples; 
for the bounty of our soil, which 
has produced the sinews of war 
for the protection of our liberties; 
and for a multitude of private 
blessings, known only in our 
hearts, we should give united 
thanks to God. 

To the end that we may bear 
more earnest witness-to our grati- 
tude to Almighty God, I suggest 
a nation-wide reading of the Holy 
Scriptures during the period from 
Thanksgiving Day to Christmas. 
Let every man of every creed go 
to his own version of the Scrip- 
tures for a renewed and strength- 
ening contact with those eternal 
truths and majestic principles 
which have inspired such meas- 
ure of true greatness as this na- 
tion has achieved. 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the Unit- 
ed States of America, in conso- 
nance with the joint resolution 
of the Congress approved Dec. 26, 
1941, do hereby proclaim Thurs- 
day, the twenty-third day of 
November, 1944, a day of national 
thanksgiving; and I call upon the 
people of the United States to ob- 
serve it by bending every effort 
to hasten the day of final victory 
and by offering to God our de- 
vout gratitude for. his goodness 
to us and to our fellow-men. 


proclamation 





Wienert Appointed 

Robert Lassiter, chairman of 
the Boar of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond announced on 
Oct. 27 the appointment of A. C. 
Wienert as Assistant Cashier of 
the Baltimore branch of the Re- 
serve bank. The board of direec- 
tors in’ making known the ap- 
pointment stated that it would ‘go 
into effect Nov. 1. silt 

The Baltimore “Sun” in report- 
ing this said that Mr. Wienert has 
been connected with the Balti- 
more branch since September, 
1919 and that during his period of 
employment he has served invari- 
ous departments of the bank and 
in the last few years has been 
manager of its accounting depart- 
ment. 

The Baltimore branch has two 
other Assistant Cashiers, These 
are John A. Johnson and Donald 
F. Hagner. W. R. Milford is Man- 


out the week earlier date in 19239, 1 aging Director of the local branch 
ignored the and John R. Cupit Cashier. 
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The State Of Trade 


(Continued from. page 2050) 


into flame at any moment. Much 
tin plate tonnage for export was 
transferred from Chicago to other 
districts, because of inability to 





4.10%, compared with a rate of 
5.89% for the 12 months: ended 
Sept. 30, 1943. 

Operating revenues for Septem- 


secure sufficient labor there for | ber totaled $799,228,980, compared 


packaging operations, reports 
“The Iron Age.” 
Prospects for post-war 


business are growing. 


with $776,487,330 in September, 


| 1943, while operating expenses to- 
steel | taled $521,264,147, compared with 
A major | $477,986,227 in tne same month 


appliance manufacturer is making ; «¢ 1943. 


preparaiions to place sheet orders 
for 45,000 refrigerators, 30,000 
stoves and 30,000 washing ma- 
chines, while a Chicago firm is 
planning to enter the low tem- 
perature field with an initial pro- 
duction of 25,000 cabinets and re- 
frigerator units.. On the heels of 
reports covering potential flat 
rolled steel demand for post-war 
uses, some concern is developing 
over the availability of flat rolled 
stee] in the period of unrestrained 
production after the war. New 
customers using sheet steel in ci- 
vilian goods production, the trade 
journal discloses, are contacting 
mills which have previously not 
shared in their business, evidently 
with an eye to getting on their 
books in the period of initial civil- 
idan goods output in order to estab- 
lish themselves as regular cus- 
tomers: In the scrap market, 
trends were subsiantially un- 
changed the past week. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Monday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of che 
industry) will be 96.3% of capa- 

_ city for the week beginning Nov. 
6, compared with 94.4% one week 
ago. This week’s overating rate 
is equivalent to 1,732,400 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared with 1.707.200 net tons last 
week and 1,711,600 tons one year 
ago. 

Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4.358.293,000 
kwh. in the week ended Oct. 28 
from 4,345,352,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest fig- 
ures approximate 
2.1% from the level of one vear 
ago, when output reached 4,452,- 
592.000 kwh. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
172,000,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
week ended Oct. 29. 1944, and 
comparés with 222,500,000 kilo- 
watt-hours for the corresponding 
week of 1943, or a decrease of 
22.7%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 169,700,000 kilowatt- 

‘ hours, compared with 213,200,000 
kilowatt-hours for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, a de- 
crease of 20.4%. 

Railroad Operating Revenues — 
Class I railroads of the VU. S. in 
September, 1944, had an estimated 
net income, after 
rentals, of $55,400,000, compared 
with $69,977,815 in September. 
1943, according to reports filed by 
the carriers with the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 

In the first nine months of 1944 
estimated net income, after inter- 
est and rentals, totaled $502.000,- 
009, compared with $697,444,084 
in the corresponding period of 
1943. 

In September ret railway oper-. 
ating income. before interest and 
rentals, was. $89,126.460 and com- 
’ pared with a net railwav operat- 
ing income of $110.258.969 in Sep-. 
tember; 1943. It should be noted 
that September is the 16th conse- 
cutive month in which net earn- 
ings of the carriers has shown a 
decline. ; 

For the first nine months of 
1944 net-railway overating in- 
come. befere interest and rentals. 
totaled %847.884.524, compared 
with $1.082.556,139 in the same 

period of 1943. . . 

In’ the 12’ months;ended Sept. 
30, 1944, the rate of return on 


property investment averaged. : 


vie. 


a decline of | 


interest and. 


Total operating revenues in the 
first nine months of 1944 totaled 
$7,080,522,174, compared with $6,- 
714,139,539 in the same period of 
1943, or an increase of 5.5%. 
Operating expenses in the first 
nine months amounted to $4,662,- 
587,502, compared with $4,042,- 
251,523 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943, or an increase of 
15.3%. 

In the first nine months of 1944 
the carriers paid. $1,419,213,781 in 
taxes, compared with $1,445,072,- 
858 in the same period of 1943. 
For September alone, the tax bill 
of the Class I railroads amounted 
to $139,620,826, a decrease of $3,- 
263,718 or 1.9% under September, 
1943. 

Fourteen Class I railroads failed 
to earn interest and rentals in the 
first nine months of 1944, of which 
eight were in the Eastern District, 
one in the Southern Region, and 
five in the Western District. 

Railroad Freight Loadings—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Oct. 28 totaled 
916,446 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 10,505 
cars, or 1.2% above the preceding 
week this year and 32,719 cars. 
or 3.7% above the corresponding 
week of 1943. Compared with a 
‘similar period in 1942, an increase 
of 25,886 cars, or 2.9%, is shown. 

Coal Preduction—The U. S. Bu- 
-eau of Mines reports production 
9f Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ended Oct. 28, 1944, at 
1.319.000 tons, an increase of 
34,000 tons (2.6%) from the pre- 
ceding week, and 278,000 tons, ox 
26.7% above the corresponding 
week of 1943. The 1944 calendar 
year to date, however, shows an 
‘nevease of 5.5% when compared 
vith corresponding period of 1943. 


The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production fer the week ended 
Oct. 28 at 12,150,000 net tons, r 
resenting an increase of 350,000 
Sons, or 3%, compared with 11,- 
$00,000 tons in the preceding week. 
Production in the corresponding 
week of last year amounted to 
10,026,000 net tons, while output 
for Jan. 1 to Oct. 28, 1944, totaled 
518,555,000 net tons, as against 
490,227,000 tons in the same 1943 
period, or a gain of 5.8%. 


Estimated. production of beehive 
coke in the United States for the 
week ended Oct. 28, 1944, as. re- 
ported by the same source showed 
an increase of 300 tons when com- 
pared with the output for the 
week ended Oct. 21, last. There 
was, however, a decline of 47,600 
tons from the corresponding week 
of 1943. 

Silver—In a quarterly review of 
the London Market by Samuel 
Montagu & Co. of London, con- 


ditions in the _ silver market 
showed no change. Silver from 
official stocks with occasional 


small offerings from production 
sources, provided the supplies and 
buying was again restricted to re- 
quirements for war industries 
The London market for silver was 
unchanged at 234d. The New 
York’. Official for foreign silver 
continued at 44%4 cents, with do- 
mestic silver at 705% cents. 


Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber ship- 
menis of 504 reporting mills were 
7.1% below production for the 
week ended Oct. 28, while new 
orders of these mills were 20% 
less than production for the same 
period. Unfilled order files 
amounted to 91% of stocks, _ 





For, 1944 to date, shipments of 


| reporting identical mills exceeded 
production by 2.6% and orders 
ran 4.6% above’ output. 
Compared tothe average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
|duction of reporting mills was 
24.6% greater, shipments 18.3% 
greater, and orders 11.0% greater. 


Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil production 
for the week ended Oct. 28, as 
estimated by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, was 4,740,900 
barrels. This represented a de- 
crease of 4,000 barrels per day 
from the preceding week, but was, 
however, 32,400 barrels in excess 
of the daily average figure recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War for the month 
of October, 1944. When compared 
with the corresponding week last 
year, crude oil production was 
437,950 barrels per day higher. 
For the four weeks ended Oct. 28, 
1944, daily output averaged 4,725,- 
950 barrels. 

Reports from refining compa- 
nies indicate that the industry as 
a whole ran to stills (on a Bureau 
of Mines basis) approximately 
4,658,000 barrels of crude oil daily 
and produced 14,117,000 barrels of 
gasoline. Kerosene output totaled 
1,486,000 barrels, with distillate 
fuel oil placed at 4,722,000 barrels 
and residual fuel oil at 8,985,000 
barrels during the week ended 
Oct. 28, 1944. Storage supplies at 
the week-end totaled 79,058,000 
barrels of gasoline; 14,323,000 bar- 
rels of kerosene; 48,863,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 64,224,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. The 
above figures apply to the coun- 
try as a whole, and do not reflect 
conditions on the East Coast. 


Paper Production—Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended wUct. 
28 was at 92.7% of capacity, as 
against 91.6% of capacity in the 
preceding week, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
dex of mill activity disclosed. The 
rate during the week ended Oct. 
30 last year was 88.5% of capacity. 


the preceding week. 





sales averaged 14% more in dol- 
lar volume in September of this 
year than for the same month one 
year ago, the “Hardware Age” 
reported in its every-other-week 
market summary . appearing on 
Tuesday last. This average is based 
on reports from 1,194 independent 
retail hardware stores in all parts 
of the country. 

For the first nine months of 
1944 sales averaged 9% more, in 
dollar volume, than those enjoyed 
in the first three quarters of 1943. 


Retail.and Wholesale Trade — 
Activity marked retail and whole- 
sale trade the past week for the 
country in general with moderate 
increases shown over a year ago. 
Dun & Bradstreet reported a rise 
in retail volume with all lines 
sharing as Christmas shopping 
gained momentum and seasonal 
sales expanded. This was espe- 
cially true in handbags, costume 
jewelry, drugs and cosmetics. The 
same held true for durable goods, 
with food, drink, apparel and geh- 
eral merchandise sales topping the 
record set during the same period 
in 1943. Due to a rising demand 
among durable goods, a scarcity of 
table and floor lamps was the re- 
sult. 

Volume for retail food sales was 
about 5% over that of a year ago, 
with shortages of butter and other 
dairy products affecting the totals. 
Aside from ‘this, supplies were 
sufficient and sales reflected a 
routine demand. 


Retail activity stimulated the 
wholesale markets which were 
featured the past week by fill-in 
orders and spring apparel buying. 
with most wholesalers rationing 
allotments sent to retailers. 

Retail volume for the country 
was’ estimated:to be 6% to 9%: 
over. the:same period of 19433 with 
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Life Insurance Investments of Policyholders’ 
Reserve Funds in Securities $858,000,00¢ 


The life insurance companies of the country have invested $858,- 
000,000 of policyholders’ reserve funds in the securities of business 
and industry in the first eight months of this year, to maintain their 
investment in this portion of the American economy, according to 
an announcement by the Institute of Life Insurance on Oct. 27. ‘i‘his 
is an increase of $348,000,000 over the purchases of this type of secur- 
ity in the same period of last year,¢ 
but total holdings of this nature| “In the case of mortgages, the 
have increased only $89,000,000 experience has been even more 
since the first of the year. The! extreme, due to large prepay- 
Institute states: |ments. With total new mortgage 

“This large margin between! purchases of $631,000,000 since the 
purchases and increases in net) first of the year, total mortgage 
holdings reflects the large propor-| holdings have actually decreased 
iton of maturities, refinancing and | by $59,000,000.” 
replacement necessary today to. United States Government se- 
maintain investments. Over-all! curities accounted for $4,835,000,- 
the life insurance companies made! 000 of the eight month new in- 
investment purchases of $6,484,-| vestments and accounted for an 
000,000 in the first eight months | increase of $2,770,000,000 in total 
of the year, more than any pre-| holdings in the same period. State, 
war full year’s total of new in- | county, municipal and foreign 
vestments and $1,829,000,000 more; bonds accounted for $160,000,000 
than in the same period of last! of the period’s new investments, 





year, and yet total investment) but total holdings of these issues 
holdings increased only .$2,554,-| actually decreased $105,000,000 in 
000,000. ithe eight months. 





Administration of Anti-Trust Laws Seen as 
Obstacle to Post-War Recovery by €. Wilson. 


Charles E. Wilson, President of the General Electric Co., ad- 
dressed a conference of utility executives in Atlanta, Ga., on Oct. 27 
and criticized the administration of anti-trust laws as “one of the 
biggest obstacles to post-war recovery” because it breeds unhealthy 


attitudes in other Government operations.” 


United Press advices from Atla 


nta, Ga., reporting this on Oct. 27, 





indicated his further remarks as *~ 


follows: 
In his first public appearance 
since his stormy resignation from 
the WPB, Mr. Wilson said that 
due to “vague” language of anti- 
trust laws, business must “spend | 
years and millions” defending it- | 
self in order to get a reasonable 
interpretation of many anti-trust 
laws from the Supreme Court. 
“This is no attack on -the Sher- 


As for paperboard, production for | Man Act, to the spirit of which I | of persecution. 


the same period was reported at | subscribe,” Mr. 
95% of capacity, against 94% in| sized, “but the language of the! in the courts, while the other 90% 


Wilson empha- | 


|law is vague. Business men have} 
and even then they operate at} 
their peril, because what was con- 
sidered and declared to be legal |. 
20 years ago, or 10 years, today | 
may ‘be the basis for prosecution. 

tI: think the administration of 
the anti-trust laws is ore of the 
Northwest, 7 to 10%; South, 7 to 
9%; Southwest, 4 to 7%, and 
Pacific Coast, 8 to 12%. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 11% ahead of a vear ago 
for the week ended Oct. 28. This 
compared with 8% in the preced- 
ing week. For the four weeks 
ended Oct, 28, 1944 sales increased 
by 18%. A 9% increase in de- 
partment store sales for the year 
to Oct. 28, 1944, over 1943, was 
also noted. 


Mild weather here in New York 
worked against expansion of 
heavier apparel sales, but .jot- 
withstanding this, retail trade was 
active the past week. Much inter- 
est was evinced in main floor, ac- 
cessory and gift devartments with 
department store volume, accord- 
ing to the New York “Times,” 
about 15% above the similar week 
‘of last year. 

It was noted that the presence 
of many buyers in the wholesale 
markets. was for the. purnvose of 








biggest obstacles to post-war re- 
covery, because it breeds attitudes 
in other Government operations 
which are unhealthy, just as it 
raises up in industry an equiva- 
lent amount of scar tissue. 

“And this dectrine of reason- 
ableness unfortunately does not 
extend to the Department of Jus- 
tice, which has introduced to the 
American scene a new technique 
Roughly 10% of 
its energies seem to be exercised 


are devoted to making speeches 


Retail Hardware Sales —Inde-|t® rely heavily on legal advice | and writing articles impugning 
pendent retail hardware dealers’ | 


the motives of American busi- 
ness.” 
sicisleninen oinnnnnipliimaalaataa aide 


Business or Financial 


Communications to Italy 
Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced’ on Oct. 28 that:the Post 
Office Department advises that 
the Treasury Department has an- 
nounced communications of a 
business, financial or commercial 
nature, which are not actual 
business or financial transactions, 
may be transmitted to liberated 
Italy without Treasury license. 
The notice also says: 
. “For example, banks and other 
financial institutions may reply to 
requests for information from 
their depositors in liberated Italy; 
documents such as birth; death, 
and marriage certificates,. wills 
and legal notices. may be .trans- 
mitted. Italian and United States 
concerns may exchange business 
information and correspond with 
respect to resumption of business 
relationships without obtaining:a 
specific Treasury license: .. } 
“Persons desiring to send pow- 
ers of attorney, proxies, payment 
orders. and similar documents to 
Italy should avvly to their Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for an appro- 
private license... 41a 


“The limited mail.,service now 


‘ther tightening of merchandise in 


completing the purchase of spring | in effect to certain provinces 0° 


lines. Allotments continued the irbediic. RES 
rule with signs pointing to fir-,| Maly. , hg ‘Sardinia and 


| Sicily ziklexternded to include com- 
many lines. f, aa9  municativas of a commercial, fi- 
According to the Federal, Re- | nanciak or t business . character, 


serve Bank's index. department! which are not actual business or 
store sales in New York Citv for| .. ? ; 

the weekly period to Oct. 28 in- financial transactions, although 
creased by 19% over the same , enclosures of checks, drafts, se- 
period of last year. This com-| curities or curreney continue to 
pared with 6% in the; preceding | pe prohibited. : 

arn i teed Veet dan ter .. “Facilities for the transmission 
the vear to Qet. 28 they-improved | Of personal suport. remittances 
by 9%. i 2A). remain available.” 
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Treasury Issues Circulars Giving Details Of 
Securities To Be Offered In Sixth War Lean 


The official circulars containing the detailed terms and condi- 
tions of the 2%% and 2% Treasury bonds, the 1%% Treasury notes 





and the %% Treasury certificates. of indebtedness, which will be sold, | 
tegether with Series E, F, and G Savings Bonds and Treasury savimgs| from the United States. to. our 


notes, during the Sixth War Loan Drive beginning November 20, were 
made available by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau on Oct. 23. | 
Details of the terms of the secur- *— 
ities, previously made available | maximum amount of bond stoek | 
by Mr. Morgenthau, were given |'whiech any agent is authorized to 
in our Oct. 22 issue, page 1613. have on hand is considered insuf- 
Under date of Oct. 22 Allan| ficient to meet the demands an- 
Sproul, President of the Federal ticipated during the drive, we will 
Reserve Bank of New York, in a | consider a temporary increase in 
cireular set out instructions to| such maximum upon receipt of a 
issuing agents in the New York| written request therefor accom- 
District qualified for sale of | panied by a statement of the facts 
United States War Savings Bonds, | indicating the necessity for the 
Series E, relative to their opera- | increase. 
tiens incident to the drive which 3. During the menths of Novem- 
will run from Nov. 20 te Dee. 16.| ber and December, all issuing 
These instructions follow: agents, except those issuing bends 
1. Although the formal period exclusively to persons enrolled im 
of the drive runs from Nov. 20) payroll allotment plans, are re- 
through Dee. 16, all sales of Sav-| quested to report and remit for 
ings Bonds made during the sales not less frequently than twice 
months ef November and Decem- | each week. Agents issuing bonds 
ber will be included in the totals | exclusively to persons under pay- 
fer the drive, provided the stubs! roll allotment plans should report 
of such bonds are received by us/sales as frequently as possible. 
in sufficient time to be processed | More frequent reporting by all 
not later than Dec. 30, 1944. agents will facilitate our work and 
-2. In anticipation of the large} will enable us to furnish aecurate 
number of Series E bonds to be | and up-to-date sales reports to the 
issued during the drive, issuing State War Finance Committees 
— are sj Sith pgs emery t which will disseminate such in- 
advance an é€ supply o 
bond steck so that they will be|{F™stion smong the county 
prepared to make prompt delivery chairmen throughout the Second 
of bonds during the drive. If the | Federal Reserve District. 


Steck Exchange Committee Named to Direct 
: = 

Coordination of Bicod Gifts From Wall Street 

Hugh E. Paine, Chairman of the Wall Street Blood Donor Cam- 
paign, announced on Nov. 3 the appointment of 12 representatives 
of member tirms as a New York Stock Exchange Committee to 
direct the ecordination of blood gifts from its community. This 
Zreup organized om Nov. 2 and pledged 250 pints ef bieod from their 
personnel, to be given to the Red Cross commencing at 11 ocloek 
on Monday, Nev. 6, which hour~ 
was reserved indefinitely for|E. A. Rollka, New York Stock 
members of the Stoek Exchange | Exchange. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 24, a donation 


community, who will be can- 
yassed by their firm Chairman. |of a pint of blood was undertaken 
The goal is 6,000 pints, which is|on the steps of the Sub-Treasury 
the number of men and women) Building in New York incident to 
from the community who are!the launching of a new and co- 
with the fighting forces. ordinated Wall Street Blood Donor 
Members.of the New York Stock|Campaign. The American Red 
Exchenge Committee are: Walter !Cross, the Wall Street Blood Do- 
A. Bene, Abbott, Proetor & Paine;|nor Committee and the Army, 
Herman Mars, Adler, Coleman &!Navy and Marine Corps partici- 
Co.; BH. C. Hempstead, Carlisle &{|pated in this public demonstra- 
Jaequelin; Mary Ellen McGowan,/tion. With the beginning of the 
Eastman, Dillon & Co.; A. P. Mor- | intensified drive for blood donors 
from the financial district, a vet- 


vis, Estabrook & Co.; Louis Del- 
eran of the first world war gave 


monico, Faknestock & Co.; F. 
Kenneth Stephenson, Geldman,|his 12th donation of one pint of 
bleed, it was noted in the New 


Sachs & Co.; Lewis Lundequist : 
Harris, Upham & Co.; Margaret > ct ee Pye pod ie 
4. Blodgett, Merrill L h, Pierce, | >¢"ram, esident oO ew 
minae idne? eatin Shaina York Stock Exchange, urged 
S ’ . &,/everyene to donate blood to the 
F. S. Moseley & Co.; Max Silber-| Red Cross, whieh has a goal of 
mann, Newburger & Hano, and '5,000,000: pints for this year. 


Proposed Curtailment In British War Supplies 
Likely To Gut Canadian War Orders By 58% 


The Bank of Montreal! in its Business Summary on Oct. 24 stated 
that “while the stubborn resistance which the German army has beem 
able to organize on the western borders of its home territory has 
emphasized the severity of the fighting yet to be dene before victory 
is achieved, the British Government has so far adhered to its decision 
to make a drastic curtailment by the close of the year of probably 
about 50% of its war orders® . 
placed in Canada.” The bank | of numerous plants and the em- 
goes on to say: ployment of an estimated number 

The reason for the decision is|0f 150,000 workers. But the ean- 
that supplies of certain types of | Cellations will give a further im- 
war materials, are considered| Petus to the transfer of industrial 
amply sufficient to finish the war|'™@npower and resources to the 
in Europe, even if it is prolonged | production of civilian goods, 
+o the spring.’ The rédiction will which of late has been in steady 

progress, it being estimated that 


chiefly affect ‘guns, rifle’, shells 
and a es special types of Weapons already the percentage of the out- 
put of war materials to total 


and imstruments which ‘ate no , i 

longer needed. There ‘will stili|™a@nufacturing production has 

be required by Britain, however, heen reduced to slightly over 

considerable quantities of trans-|°%%. As the demand for many 
kinds of civilian goods is almost 


port and armoured vehicles, radio eae . 
and cemmunieations devices and unlimited at present, conditions 
point to the maintenance of the 


other types of war equipment. / general level of activity for the 
Since British orders have — balance of the year on the same 
responsible for between 60% an high scale as was recorded for 


70% of Canada’s total production : ; 
of war materials, their sharp cur- | the first eight months of 1944. 









































Lend-Lease Food te Benes Felicitated By Roosevelt, Stettinius on 


Allies for First Nine _— 


Months Decreases 





4 


* 


Anniversary of Czechoslovakia Independence 


Im congratulating President Eduard Benes (in London) on the 


/eccasion of the anniversary of the independence of Czechoslovakia. 


Shipments of lend-Iease : foed' President Roosevelt referred to ‘‘this anniversary of the independence 


allies in the first nine months, of 
the curremt year represented: a 
generally smaller proportion: of 
our national supply tham. in. 1943, 
while the volume received: as; re- 
verse lend-lease by our “armed 
forees; notably in the». United 
Kingdom, Australia and . New 
Zealand, continued heavy, accord- 
ing to the quarterly repert: issued 
on Qct. 29 by Leo T.: Crowley, 
Foreig2 Economic Administrator; 
whieh also said: “Figures now 
available indicate that we. re- 
received 149,000 long tons of food 
from Australia alone im the  see- 
ond quarter of 1944 bringing the 
cumulative total received from 
that country te 594,370. tons.: More: 
than 90% of the food consumed 
by our troops in the South and 
Southwest Pacific is supplied by 
Australia and New Zealand as re- 
verse lend-lease. 

“Of 20 basic food classifications, | 
the proportions of our lend-lease 
shipments to national supply in 
the first nine months of the’ year 
were lower in 12 instances, 
higher im six and unchanged ir 
two. Im terms of volume, how- | 
ever, lend-lease continued to sup- 
ply about 10% of the’ British 
requirements and to play ‘an im- 
pertant. part in sustaining the ra- 
tions of the Soviet Army. The 
United Kingdom and the U.S.R.R: 
receive virtually all lend-lease 
feeds shipped. from the United 
States. 

“Reductions in the lend-lease | 
percentage of total national. sup- 
ply were shewn in all classes of 
meats. This year we have 
shipped under lend-lease 8.1% of 
our supply of all meats (dressed 
weight basis) as eompared with. 
9.3% last year. The most strik- 
ing change was in beef and: veal; 
where the proportion this year is 
0.8% of national supply as against 
1.7% last year. In maintainiag 
this program, the average United 
States civilian gave up two-tenths 
of an ounce of beef and veal per 
week in the first nine months of 
the year. a 50% reduction from 
the weekly average last year. 

“A striking reduction was noted 
also in lamb and mutton ship- 
ments, which this year have taken 
75% of our total supply as 
against 11.2% last year. We have 
sent 13.8% of our pork supply, a 
reduction from 14.6% last year. 
In poundage, pork constitutes the 
major meat movement in lend- 
lease. 





movement of milk products, due 
to increases in the propertio:y ef 
our dry whole milk and cheese 
shipments. However, we have 
sent only 3.6% of our butter, 
12.2% of cendensed and evap- 
orated milk and 29.4% of. dry 
skim milk. all of these being re- 
ductions from the 1943°-> totals. 
Lend-lease took 4.1% of our but- 
ter last year. Butter under the 
Lend-Lease program is 
only to the Russian Army, pri- 
marily for use in hospitals. 

“We have sent 12.1%. of. our 
eggs (all in the form of dried 
eggs), 15.9% of our edible fats 
and oils. 10.3% of our canned fish 
and 6.9% of our canned fruit and 
juices. The percentage of total 
supply in each of these categories 
was lower than last year’s. 

“fmereased percentages were 
noted in dried fruits, canned 
vegetables and dried peas. There 
was no change i. percentages. of 
corn and wheat and their prod- 
ucts.” 





now well into its last auarter. 


bi “The, elose ties and deep sym- 


“ slight gain was noted ‘in the | 


President. Roosevelt as saying: 


imside. Czechoslovakia. have joined 
actively. and gloriously. with their 
countrymen. abroad. in the ranks 
of the nations united against ty- 
ranny, and ean look forward con- 
fidently .to the celebration of 
future: anniversaries in the full 
enjoyment. of unsuppressed free- 
dom. 

’ “We .-Americans salute our 
,Czechoslovak. comrades - in - arms 
who are today so bravely contrib- 
uting. to. the. liberation of their 
hemeland: and the rest. of. Europe. 


pathy... between the . democratic 
peoples, of Czechoslovakia and the 
United States have never ceased | 
to find. concrete expression since 
the-days of- President Masaryk and 
President Wilson. 

“T. look forward to the day 
when, victorious after a second 
great war for freedom, they can 
continue to work im harmony for 
their mutual security and welfare 
in. a peaceful world.” 

In the same advices. it was noted 
that Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State, im a state- 
ment said the people of Czecho- 
slovakia were winning their fight 
for freedem and, with all the 

nited.. Nations, would win the 
ight for lasting peace. Mr. Stet- 
inius said: 
! ““"Poday isthe anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of 
Czeehoslovakia. The people of 
Czechoslovakia, within their own 
country as well as abroad, are 
boldly faeing the despoilers of 
Europe, and wisely planning with 
the other free-spirited nations for 
a sound and just peace when that 
struggle shall have been = won. 
They are winning their fight for 
freedom; they, with all the United 
Nations, propose to win the fight 
for lasting peace. 

“This oecasion makes it appro- 
priate to recall the great contribu- 
tions whieh the people of Czecho- 
slovakia have always made in 
maintaining freedem, in advancing 
civilization and culture, and in 
forwarding international coop- 
eration. May they long continue 
in that role.” 








Expect to Return 
To Pre-War Johs 


The great majority of life in- 
surance men and women who are 
in the armed forces are expected 
to. return to their pre-war jobs 
when they leave the service. ac- 
cording to. the Institute of Life 
Insurance; whieh on Oct. 25. 
stated: 


“A survey just. made by the 
Institute shows. that most of the 
life insurance companies expect 
70% to 100% of their former em- 
ployees to return to their pre-war 
posts or equivalent jobs with the 
same company. 

“Adequate prevision for the re- 
turning service men is one of the 
matters being given especially 
close attention by life insurance 
offices today. The companies are 
setting up definite plans to make 
certain that those who left to join 
the armed forces are quickly re- 
established in satisfactory em- 
ployment when they return. In 
some cases they are not only 
planning to reinstate them in their 
old jobs, if they want them, but 
are planning to help any who 





there are convincing evidences 
that both government and’ busi- 


ness are addressing themselves. 
vigorously to the formidable 





tailment will affect the operations! It is added that “with the year 


ee ”. B F »S . ot am 5 gg ee - © 
en ioe Seba eseialt ak 3 % ‘ kettle ener Saas aS rn a ta 


sion.” 


problems of post-war reconver- | the returning veterans most effec- 


may not want to return to the 
| ald job to find other employment. 
| Some of the companies are mak- 
‘ing detailed individual case 
i studies in an endeavor to place 


of Czechoslovakia.’ as. of “especial significance.” 
on..Oct..27.to the New. York “Times” reporting this, further indicated 


Washington advices 


“The. people and. armed forces®— 





j;anee, air mail, 





tively. 


“Many companies are now: set- 


‘ting up special programs’ for re- 


training these employees as they 
return to their jobs. Refresher 
courses are being established for 
both home office employees and 
agents in the: field.” 


In all but a few instances, the 
survey also shows, the companies 
believe that,-in addition to ab- 
serbing all employees returning 
from service, they can also keep: 
those added during the war who 
wish to remain... In addition, a 
number of these companies ex- 
peet to add materially to total 
personnel from other returning 
service men. 

Several life’ insurance com- 
panies, it is announcecd, are now 
working out special plans for the 
employment of disabled’ veterans, 
cooperating with local offices of 
Veteran Rehabilitation, and at 
least one already has its plans 
successfully in operation. 


dditional Mail to Italy 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Oct. 30 that informa- 
tion has been received irom the 
Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington that international mail 
service has been resumed with 
six additional provinces in Italy. 
The provinces are: Ascoli Piceno, 





‘Grosseto, Macerata, Rieti, Terni 


and Viterbo. Mr. Goldman’s ad- 
vices state: 


“The service is confined to per- 
sonal correspondence. Commer- 
cial, financial or business com- 
munications may not be sent for 
the time being. Checks, drafts, 
securities anc currencyy are ex- 
eluded. Facilities are not yet 
available for registration, insur- 
pareel post and 
money orders. When conditions 
warrant, personal suppert remit- 
tances will be authorized by the 
Treasury and War Departments. - 
The weight limit on letters from - 


‘the United States is two ounces 


and on those from Italy 40 grams. 
The mail is subject to censorship. 

“Previously service was re- 
sumed with Sicily, Sardinia, and | 
the mainland provinces of Aquila, 
Avellino, Bari, Benevento, Brin- 
dizi, Campobasso. Catanzaro, Chi- - 
eti, Cosenza, Foggia, Frosinone, 
Lecce, Littoria, Matera, Naples, 
Pescara, Potenza, Reggio Calab- 
ria, Rome, Salerno, Taranto, Te- 
ramo, and with Vatican City State. 


Sisto Plea Denied 
The Securities and Exehange 


Commission has. denied the ap- 
plication of J. A. Sisto & Co., New 





York City, fer admissien to. mem— - 


bership in the National Associa- . 
tion of Seeurities Dealers, Inc. In 
its findings, the Commission ~ 
stated: 

“We think the record of Sisto’s 
relationships with Sisto Financial 
Corp. and with Barium. Stainless 
Steel Corp. has a particular rele- — 
vance to the issue whether Sisto’s 
underwriting activities should be 
facilitated by permitting him to 
become a member of the NASD. 

“Sisto’s past record is not one 
of sporadic defections but rather 
one of a repeated pattern of action 
in which the use of affiliations Zor 
personal benefit at the expense of 
others seems to be the dominant 
factor. Under: the circumstances, 
we cannot find it appropriate in 
the public interest to grant the - 
application.” 
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Favorable Outlook for Posi-War Trade Between ‘English Gold and 
Silver Markets | 


_ Latin America and U, S., Guaranty Trust Finds 


In indicating the views of Latin-American bankers and business 


men as to the possibility and need for a large post-war trade with bullion letter of Samuel Montagu 
Latin America, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York states that & Co.,-London, written under date | 


the replies to its request for expressions of opinion, tend; for the 
most part to “support the view that the general outlook for post-war 
trade between Latin America and the United’ States is decidedly 


® 


favorable.” 





yw 


‘“Phey recognize, however,” says!equipment, refrigerators, ete. 
the trust company, in its ‘““Guar-| Chemicals and fine textile prod- 


anty Survey” of Oet. 31, “the ex- | ucts also are prominently listed, 


treme uncertainties that still sur- 


} 
} 


“Among desirable -plans. and 


round such fundamental questions} preparations for expanding trade 
as international relations, trade; and promoting economic -coepera- 
barriers, free enterprise, currency | tion, by far the greatest emphasis 
stabilization and tne prospect of|is placed on two requirements: 


lasting peace.” 


“Our correspon-/| better transportation facilities and 


dents believe,’ continues the ‘“‘Sur- | sounder commercial methods. The 


vey,” 


“that rare opportunities for| need for improved transportation 


trade expansion exist but that the) is felt chiefly in. ocean shipping, 


extent to which these opportun- 
ities can be realized will depend 
in large measure on the success 
with which the world meets the 
difficult task of reorganizing it- 
self for a peaceful and prosper- 
ous existence.” 


Pointing out that “Latin-Amer- 
ican holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange in the United States and 
abroad have reached the equiv- 
alent of more than $3,000,000,000, 
of which about two-thirds consists 
of gold, mostly in this country, 
and half a billion of United States 
dollars,” the trust company in its 
monthly “Survey” reviewing 
business and financial conditions, 
Says: 

“These very substantial hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange 
have been built up through Latin- 
American countries supplying 
large quantities of their products 
to the United States and other 
nations allied against the Axis, 
while their opportunities for pur- 
chasing foreign goods have been 
limited by necessary wartime 
-trade restrictions and transporta- 
_tion difficulties. As a consequence, 
there has accumulated presumably 
a large volume of deferred de- 
mand for goods from other coun- 
tries, including the United States, 


“Many industries in this coun- 
try, with their productive capaci- 
ties greatly expanded .during the 
‘war, will be in an excellent posi- 
tion to meet an augmented Latin- 
American demand for their prod- 
ucts—will, in fact, probably be 
in urgent need of such a demand. 
The same will be true of our mer- 
chant fleet, which has grown to 
enormous proportions as a result 
of emergency requirements for 
shipping facilities and can be 
kept adequately employed only if 
overseas trade is maintained at a 
high level.” 
these conditions, all of which, says 
the “Survey” point to the possi- 


bility and the need for a large) 


post-war trade with Latin-Amer- 
ica, the trust company recently 
asked for expressions of opinion 
concerning the outlook from those 
regarded as “well qualified to 
speak on the subjeet.” In further 
making known their view, the 
“Survey” says: 

“In most cases, our correspon- 
dents believe that the greatest op- 
portunities for expansion of their 
export trade lie in those prod- 
_ucts, mainly agricultural commod- 

_ities, that have formed the main- 
stay of such trade in the past. It 
is recognized, of course, that new 
industries have developed in Latin 

‘America as a result of wartime 

‘conditions and that their existence 

“may affect future trade relations, 

“for a time atleast. There is con- 

‘siderable doubt, however, that the 

-majority of these new industries 
can permanently operate in inter- 
national competition at levels 

‘high enough to make them major 
factors in the aggregate trade 
situation. 

“Opinion is almost unanimeus 
that the greatest possibilities for 
post-war expansion of United 
States exports lie in industrial and 
agricultural machinery, transpor- 

‘tation equipment. building ma- 

terials and durable consumer 


- goods such as electrical and radio 


: ° } 
It was in view of| 








although in some cases the pri- 
mary stress is on internal trans- 
port as a prerequisite to the gen- 
eral economic development of the 
country. The possible’ helpful 
effects of lower freight and tariff 
rates and more liberal trade regu- 
lations receive frequent mention. 
Almost as important, in the Latin- 
American view, is the require- 
ment that traders in the United 
States give more attention to the 
adaptation of their products and 
their trading practices, including 
terms of credit, to the needs and 
customs of their Latin-American 
markets and sources of supply. .. . 


“A second need is believed to 
be the quickest possible restora- 
tion of free enterprise. To a cer- 
tain extent, the evil of govern- 
mental interference under present 
conditions is recognized as un- 
avoidable; but, in the words of 
one correspondent, ‘it is an evil 
still, and I hope that all countries 
will realize the need for a grad- 
ual return to other forms of or- 
ganization, where more liberty 
will be given to the individual 
and less power to the state, which 
is the essence of democracy.’ 

“A third requirement is the es- 
tablishment. of .currencies. on, a 
sound basis. ‘Currency. manipula- 
tions,’ according to one _ corres- 
pondent, ‘besides being economi- 
eally harmful, are also politically 
dangerous, as they contribute to 
destroy the middle classes and 
place power in the hands of ex- 
tremist parties, who have, or 
think they have, all to win. and 
nothing to lose through political 
or military adventures.’ The suc- 
cess of plans for currency stabili- 
zation ‘will largely depend on the 
ability of all governments to re- 
duce their expenditure.’ ” 


Anniversary Greeting 
To Turkey By FDR 


President Roosevelt in sending 
anniversary greetings to President 
Ismet Inonu of Turkey, on Oct: 
30 had the following to say. ac- 
cording to Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington Oct. 30: 

“Upon this national anniversary 
of Turkey the people of the 
United States join me in sending 
to you and to the people of Tur- 





key congratulations and _. best 
wishes.” 
In the New York “Times” of 


Oct. 31 it was stated: ~ 
Turkey celebrated the 21st an- 
niversary of the declaration of the 
republic “with unparalleled shows. 
and parades,” the Ankara radio 
reported. Ambasador Joseph C. 
Grew congratulated the Turks in 
a special broadcast. 
The Columbia .. Broadcasting 
System..recorded the broadcast, 
which quoted Mr. Grew, who had 
served as the first United States 
Ambassador to the Turkish Re- 
public, as saying that the achieve- 
ment of Mustafa Kemal. Ataturk 
and Ismet Inonu 21 years ago 
“could be compared to that real- 


ized by the United States. In both 
cases, strong foundations were 
laid down and both nations went 
forward in strength.” 


‘| Board’s -rules on the understand- 


.Lat-Rs. 131 and over; on the fol- 


| Rs.135° and it was estimated that 


| 


We-reprint below the quarterly 


of Oct. 2: 
Gold 

The amount of gold held in the 
Issue Department of the Bank of 
England. during the months of 
July, August and September 1944 
was unaltered at £241,718. 

The Bank of England’s buying 
price for gold remained unchanged 
at 168/-.per fine ounce; at which 
figure the above amount was cal- 
culated. 

The Transvaal gold output for 
the’ months of June, July and 
August, 1944 is shown below, to- 
gether with figures for the cor- 
responding months of 1943 for the 
purpose of comparison: 


1944 


wna So. 1,038,331 fine ounces 

ealy. -. 1,039,851 fine ounces 

August ___ 1,053,954 fine ounces 
1943 

dume- = 24.2. 1,064,572 fine ounces 

seals SS 1,089,708 fine ounces 

August ___ 1,059,932 fine ounces 
Silver 

Conditions in the London Mar- 

ket showed no change and 


throughout the three months un- 
der review the price remained 
unaltered at 23%d. per ounce 
standard for both cash and two 
months’ delivery. Silver from 
official stocks, with oecasional 
small offerings from production 
sources, provided the supplies and 
‘buying was again restricted to re- 
quirements for war industries. 


There were, however, interest- 
‘ing developments in the Bombay 
Market. The Government’s inten- 
tions regarding the sale of Amer- 
ican lend-lease silver were not 
made known as early as antici- 
pated, and this led to a demand 
| to cover. short sales; as a, result 
the -price..was forced up to Rs. 
139-8-0-per 100 tolas (equal to 
61. 15/16d. per ounce standard) 
by July 3list. In the meantime, 
a deadlock had arisen in the Mar-. 
ket owing to the refusal of Bulls 
to comply with the resolution of 
the Bombay - Bullion Exchange 
which permitted the renewal of 
ready delivery contracts under a 
geneity of one rupee to the buyers. 

ulls claimed that the resolution 
was contrary to the Defense of 
India Rule prohibiting forward 
dealings in silver and insisted on 
fulfilment of contracts; on the 
other hand Bears claimed pro- 
tection from the Bullion Exchange 
Board, maintaining that the posi- 
tion had been created by the 


ing that physical delivery would 
not be called for. The matter was 
referred to the High Court and 
on August 4th it was announced 
that trading in silver would. be 
suspended until further notice as 
a result of an interim injunction 
restraining the Bullion Exchange 
from enforcing their resolution. 


On. August 7th the Reserve 
Bank asked for tenders for 200 
bars of silver and some 150 bars 
-were- tendered for and accepted 


lowing. day it was reported that 
the . Reserve Bank would offer 
200 bars of silver daily and these 
‘sales eased. the situation in the 
Market. Dealers were reported to 
be settling differences direct with 
each other on a basis of Rs.134 to 


‘the large majority of the trans- 
‘actions outstanding were adjusted, 
leaving only a few to be settled 
by the Court should the parties 
‘concerned so decide. 

The Market re-opened on Aug. 
24th, with prices showing an 
easier tendency on favorable war 
news, and sales by the Reserve 
Bank proceeded until, owing to 
the steady fall in prices, tenders 
were at prices too low-to be ac- 
‘eeptable. Peace rumors, reports 


‘Carolina, Virginia. 


National Selling Program Announced By 


Treasury’s Office of Surplus Property 


In furtherance of what he announces as “a National selling 
program of interest to all purchasers of surplus property,” Russel! 
C. Duncan in Charge of Sales and Merchandising of Treasury’s Of- 
fice of Surplus Property stated on Oct 28, that “no longer will it 
be necessary for persons to contact each of the eleven regions of the 
country to determine what surpluses are available because informa- 





tion on all 
goods will be available 
‘next door’. to each regional of- 
fice’’. 

A “Surplus Reporter” 
Duncan, “is to be issued from 


each regional office at regular in- 
This will advise firms on | 


tervals. 
Treasury’s mailing list what the} 
Treasury has to sell, the area in | 
which material is located and the | 
general method which will be | 


used to sell it.” 


Mr. Duncan’s announcement | 
continued: 


“Interested purchasers will then 
contact the regional office and 
indicate their interest. If dispo- 
sition is to be made by invitation 
to bid, forms will be sent. If sale 
will be made by fixed price, ne- 
gotiation or otherwise, the pros- 
pective purchaser will be so ad- 
vised. 


“The new system will discon- 
tinue the practice of automatically 
sending invitations to bid. In the 
future, those interested will re- 
quest invitations on specific items 
after they have received notice of 
what is available. 

“The new plan will eut down 
enormously the amotint of paper 
and manpower consumed in the 
process of disposing of surplus 
and at the same time furnish more 
eomplete information. of things to 
sell. 

“The new plan will eventually 
eover all eight divisions of Treas- 
ury’s Office of Surplus Property 
consisting of the following: Fur- 


large quantities ot ® 
right | 


says Mr. | 


|said on Nov. 2. 





niture, Hardware, Machinery, Au- 
tomotive, Textiles and Wearing 
Apparel, Medical and Surgical, 
Paper and Office Supplies; and 
General Products.” 

Mr. Duncan further stated that 
the Washington Office of Surplus 
Property will act as a policy, 
pricing and directorial staff, and 
as it is organized on a commodity 


‘division basis, each of the 11 re- 


ional offices are being set up 
ith -eight commodity depart- 
ments to confirm with Washing- 
ton. In charge of each of these 
Regional Departments will be a 
marketing specialist, who is a 
seasoned business man, familiar 
with trade practices in his par- 
ticular field. It is added: 


“Present mailing lists are being 
completely revised and those on 
the regional mailing list are be- 
ing sent a form to check and re- 
turn for the information they de- 
sire. 

“Treasury’s 11 Regional Offices 
of Surplus Property and the States 
they comprise are as follows: 

‘Region I—Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. Region II 
—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York. Region lIlI—Washington, 
D. C., Delaware, Maryland, North 
Region IV— 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, West 
Virginia. Region V—lHllinois, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. Region 
VI— Alabama, Florida, Georgia. 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee. Region VI — Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Re- 
gion VIIJ—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebreska. Region IX—Colorado. 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 
Region X— Arizona, California, 
Nevada. Region XI-—Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Washington. 





at lower rates and arrivals of sil- 
ver from up-country hastened the 
decline in price and Rs.119-6-0 
was touched on Sept. 21st (this 
price equals about 53d. per ounce 
standard ).Subsequently, bear eov- 
ering caused a slight rally and the 


quotation on Sept. 29th was Rs. 








that the Reserve Bank would sell 


121-12-0. 





7 
War Bond Redemption 
Through Banks 
s + a 
Working Satisfactorily 

“The new machinery for using 
qualified commercial banks and 
trust companies to pay eligible 
United States Savings Bonds is 
working satisfactorily, and re- 
demptions now seem to be taper- 
ing off,’ Secretary Morgenthau 
“I believe this 
indicates,” he continued, “that the 
great majority of investors are 
patriotically determined to keep 
their money in the fight for free- 
dom, victory and peace. 

“While redemptions in October 
amounted to $400,000,000,” said 
Mr. Morgenthau, “some of the in- 
crease may be explained by (1) 
the delayed cashing-in of bonds 
to take advantage of the new 
simpler and faster procedure in- 
augurated last Oct. 2, and (2) mis- 
understanding in some quarters as 
to the reasons for the new re- 
demption machinery, some people 
interpreting the Treasury’s an- 
nouncement of Aug. 29, | which 
appeared in our issue Sept. 7, page 
1961], as a request by the Govern- 
ment to exchange their bonds for 
eash. This, of course, was not the 
case.” 

Mr. Morgenthau added: 

“While there are over 506,000 
issuing agents in the country, 
there were only 37 paying agents 
(the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
with their 24 branches and the 
Treasurer of the United States) 
before Oct. 2, compared to some 
13,000 paying agents under the 
system now in effect. 

“Redemptions for the month of 
October amounted to 1.06% of the 


‘amount of all U. S. Savings Bonds 


outstanding. This compares with 
a redemption rate of 76/100ths o! 
1% of the amount outstanding in 


September and 85/100ths of 1% 


of the amount outstanding in May, 
the highest previous percentage of 
redemptions in a single month. 
“With $42,700,000,000 of al} 
U. S. Savings Bonds issued from 
the beginning of the program in 


-March 1, 1935, redemptions for the 


same period aggregated $5,100,- 
000,000, thus leaving 88.1% still 
invested in these securities.” 


Amend Rule W On 
Loans to Servicemen 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced on Nov. 4 that it has 
adopted Amendment No. 14 to its 
Regulation W, relating to con- 
sumer credit, the amendment be- 
coming effective Nov. 6. The 
board says: 

“The purpese of Amendment 
No. 14 is to exempt from the pro- 
visions of the regulation any loan 
guaranteed by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to 
Title HI of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. The 
amendment is as follows: — 
“Amendment No. 14 to Regula- 
tion W, issued by the Board of 
Governers of the Federal ‘Reserve 
System:); 5 

“Regulation W is hereby 
amended, effective Nov. 6, 1944, 
by adding to section 8 entitled 
‘Exceptions’ the following new 
subsection: _ 

“({q) Servicemen’s Guaranteed 
Loans—Any extension of credit 
guaranteed in whole or im part bv 
the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs pursuant to the provisions 
of Tithe HI of the Servieemen’s 











Readjustment Act of 1944.” 
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Problem Of Gold Redistribution 


(Continued from first page) 


sound monetary and credit prac- 


| Kansas City, in his monograph on 


| 


| 
| 
| 


tices at home, and otherwise keep | “The Post-War Role of Gold,” —| 


their financial houses in order can 
the exchange values of their cur- 
rencies be permanently main- 
tained. When such policies are 
followed, no international fund is 
required to keep exchange rates 
at parity. When they are not fol- 
lowed, any attempt to enforce an 
arbitrary and unreal stability is 
not only futile but dangerous.” 
Perhaps, and wisely so, it was 
deemed best that these matters 
should be left for automatic solu- 
tion or to be adjusted indepen- 
dently by each nation in a man- 
ner that suits its own interests. 
All evils are cured by time, but 


before the slow evolutionary pro- | 


cesses involved in natural adap- 
tation are worked out, the whole 
handsome structure, so ostenta- 
tiously set up amid the rugged 
beauties of the White Mountains, 
may collapse or become obsolete. 
Certainly, if the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are to fulfill the 
purposes expected of them, they 
should function immediately dur- 
ing the transition period from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 
This would imply that all prob- 
lems relating both directly and 
indirectly to international ex- 
change stabilization and monetary 
harmony should be worked out 
simultaneously and should not be 
left to the exigencies of haphazard 
and independent adjustments. 

As stated in the well-known 
Macmillan Report to Parliament 
in 1931, “it is highly desirable 
that throughout the world the dis- 
advantages of the immobilization 
of gold, and the laws whereby a 
high proportion of the world’s 
gold is rendered sterile, should 
be modified, and we should not 
maintain any legislation which 
conflicts with this aim.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts 
here and abroad to belittle the 
importance of gold reserves in fu- 
ture monetary adjustments and in 
effecting the settlement of inter- 
national balances, it appears quite 
clear that the basis of the whole 
structure of both the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank is the recognition that 
gold (or its equivalent in United 
States dollars) is to continue to be 
the inte-national exchange me- 
dium. The quotas of contribution 
to both the Fund and the Bank 
are stated in United States dollars 
of their present weight and fine- 
ness. The contributions to the 
Bank’s capital are specifically set 
up as being payable in gold or 
dollars—and it is specifically pro- 
vided that any loans made or 
guaranteed by the Bank, regard- 
less of the currency in which it is 
made, must be repaid in its gold | 
equivalent at the time the loan is 
made, thus assuring the Bank 
against losses due to currency de- 
preciation in terms of gold. 

Assuming the retention of these 
provisions, should the actual func- 
tioning of the Fund and the Bank 
take place, it will be extremely 
important to the success of its 
operations that the participating 
nations be supplied with the gold 
reserves they should normally re- 
quire. But nothing along this line 
hes as yet been done or even 
widely and openly discussed. Yet, 
it cannot be denied that there is 
a serious lack-of equilibrium in 
the present distribution of the 
world’s monetary gold, 

The disequilibrium. isii even 
more pronounced than after the 
end of the last war.!. Thé: mal- 
adjustments in international 
trade and the monetary chaos 
which were experienced then are 
likely to occur again, and the ul- 
timate “come through” may fol- 
lew along the same unpleasant 


Imes, unless action ,is taken on 


means are discovered in advance 


te avoid the mistakes and mishaps | 


of the past. As stated by Dr. 


|France devalued at about one- 


‘ward linking their currencies to 


|The situation in which important 
jecountries hold excess reserves 
'which rise and fall without any 
effect on the money markets and 
ithe purchasing of the commun- 
ities, is incompatible with the ef- 
\fective operation of the gold 
| standard. The various money mar- 
kets must not be insulated from 
the effects of gold movements. 





|'This means not merely that mar- 
| kets must be tightened when the | 
‘balance of payments leads to a} 
‘loss of gold, but also that they | 
'must be eased by an inflow of| 
| gold.” 

| Of course, it might be said that 
conditions are different now, that 
i“‘managed currencies” have been 
isubstituted for the gold standard 
in most countries, and that the 
currency inflation and monetary 
chaos following World War I will 
be studiously avoided after the 
present conflict. But can we count 
on this wishful thinking? 


II 


It may be of interest in connec- 
tion with the solution of the prob- 
lem to review briefly the redis- 
tribution of gold reserves follow- 
ing the First World War. When 
hostilities ended late in 1918, the 
central banking reserves of the 
leading countries were slightly 
under $8 billions (old value), esti- 
mating Russia’s supply at about 
$666 million. Of this total, the 
United States held approximately 
$3 billion. The remainder was 
largely comprised in the reserves 
of Great Britain, France and 
Switzerland. The Central Powers 
and the newly created States were 
left almost entirely without a 
monetary gold supply, and the 
South American countries had 
practically little in the way of 





metallic monetary reserves. 
During most of the next decade, 





the nations experiencing an in- 
adequate amount of gold for for- 
eign exchange purposes, struggled 
to obtain the necessary supplies 
in order to return to a gold basis, 
and, as a result, a measure of re- 
distribution was finally accom- 
plished. All belligerents, with the 
exception of Great Britain an 

the United States, resorted to cur- 
rency devaluation. Hyper-infla- 
| tion in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and Poland resulted in the ex- 
tinguishment of the old exchange 
medium and left the way open 
for the creation of new money. 





fourth of its previous gold parity 
and Italy adopted a similar policy, 
but England gradually restored 
the old unit of value and in 1925 
resumed the redemption of Bank 
of England notes. Several South 
American countries made efforts, 
with some temporary success, to- 


gold, so that within a decade after 
veace the world was again on an 
international gold standard basis. 


All this meant a process of a 
gradual redistribution of gold, 
despite the fact that up to the 
time Great Britain restored the 
gold standard, the United States 
continued to accumulate the 
metal. Without going into the 
historical details regarding the 
methods by which this change 
was accomplished. three principal 
factors may be said to have played 
a part in the restoration of par- 
tial equilibrium. First, there were 
‘he so-called stabilization, recon- 
| Struction, and other loans which 
|were made by the United States 
| Government and private investors 
‘to foreign countries. These, com- 
bined, are roughly estimated to 


-have been as much as $25 billions. 





loans on current account. This 
represented a switch in the basis 
from an “out-and-out” gold stand- 
ard to a semblance of the gold 
exchange standard. This standard 
was officially recommended by 
the Genoa Conference, which 
met in the spring of 1922, to con- 
sider the problems of financial re- 
construction, and was adopted by 
several of the newly established 
nations such as Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Hungary. Argentina 


(and Mexico also restored the sys- 


tem. It did not, as a whole, work 
out successfully. The reasons for 
its failure, particularly after 1929, 
will be discussed later. But it 
did, for a time, assist in correct- 
ing a bad foreign exchange situa- 
tion in some of the countries that 
resorted to it, though it even- 


tually proved to be somewhat 
disastrous to the creditor and 
gold .standard nations, such as 


Great Britain and the United 
States. It was because of the 
withdrawal of foreign balances 
created by the gold exchange 
countries in 1931 that led directly 
to the suspension of the gold 
standard by Great Britain. 


Another means of establishing 
or, rather, of dispensing with a 
metallic reserve was the creation 
of international monetary or ex- 
change “areas,” or “blocs.” The 
system is, in reality, a phase of 
the gold exchange standard, ex- 
cept that an “area’’ may not con- 
stitute a group which definitely 
links its currencies to gold. The so- 
called “sterling area” is the out- 
standing example of the system. 
This consisted of a group of coun- 
tries, comprising the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations (excluding 
Canada), as well as the Scandi- 
navian and Baltic States, together 
with Portugal. These nations kept 
their exchanges stabilized in terms 
of the pound sterling rather than 
by adhering to a fixed quantity 
of gold in the monetary unit, and. 
as in the case of. the gold ex- 
change standard, each participat- 
ing country sought to maintain a 
credit balance in Great Britain. 


The scheme naturally dispenses 
with the necessity of maintaining 
a domestic gold reserve to settle 
balances among the participants in 
the “area,” and thus economizes 
the use of gold both at home and 
in foreign exchange transactions. 
An arrangement of this sort is 
now practically in effect between 
the United States and several 
Latin American countries. And as 
E. M. Bernstein, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Monetary Research, United 
States Treasury, recently an- 
nounced (See “Chronicle” of Sept. 
7th, page 1046) “the fact that in 
the latter part of the 1930’s the 
exchanges of the American repub- 
lics is in part due to the arrange- 
ments we had made with some of 
these countries for stabilization of 
the exchanges and for consulta- 
tion. on exchange policy. Al- 
though under these agreements 
we undertake to provide dollar 
exchange when needed for stabil- 
izing the currencies of cooperat- 
ing countries, we have never lost 
a cent under any of our stabiliza- 
tion arrangements.” And consid- 
ering Great Britain’s experience 
in 1931, I might add, ‘“‘we can only 
hope but not absolutely expect 
that we never will.” 


Still another and, undoubtedly, 
a more effective method of build- 
ing up a gold reserve or stabiliz- 
ing the exchange value of a do- 
mestic currency is that employed 
by France for more than a decade 
preceding the present war in 
Europe. Strongly desirous of 
avoiding a renewal of deprecia- 
tion and devaluation of the franc. 
after its restoration to a gold 
basis, France’ took drastic meas- 
ures to fortify its monetary me- 
tallic reserve. 5% 





A large part of these loans, how- 
ever, played little part in restor-. 
'ing monetary stability, since the | 
| proceeds were used to purchas2 
goods in the United States and 
elsewhere. ;{.,;, a 





| goods and services. 

Another method employed was| measures seem to have accom- 
_ Sta ‘ | the creation, of foreign balances in| plished“the purpose. During the 
Cherles O. Hardy, Vice-President | gold standard courtries through | period ftom 1926 fo 1933. the gol’ 
of the Federal. Reserve Bank of.exports or.*through short term of the’'Bank of*France increased an equilibrium: in the balance of 


The means of effecting this 
were, (1) discouraging French in- 
vestments abroad through heavy 
taxation, and (2) bv severely lim- 
iting the importation of foreign 
Both these 


from $711 million to $3,257 mil- 
lion:. Some of this increase may 
be ascribed to the repatriation of 
French capital following the re- 
valuation of the franc, but the 
bulk of it arose from the policy 
of creating a favorable balance 
of payments, and the making of 
France the leader of the “gold 
bloc” nations, in opposition to the 
“sterling area.” 

The struggle that France main- 
tained against the incursions of 
the British and American policy 
of competitive exchange deprecia- 
tion, after Great Britain aban- 
doned the gold standard in 1931, 
was not in vain, since the Tri- 
partite Agreement of 1936 had 
for its purpose the cessation of 
further exchange depreciation of 
the three nations involved. 


Iil 


We now come to a considera- 
tion of the problem of gold re- 
distribution after the present war. 
It is quite evident that the con- 
ditions will differ to some extent 
from those prevailing immedi- 
ately following the last war. It 
is quite possible also that gold 
will not occupy as important a 
position in the restoration of 
monetary stability as formerly. 
But it should be borne in mind 
that the present conflict is more 
widespread and more devastating 
that the struggle of a quarter of 
a century ago, so that the dangers 
of post-war inflation and mone- 
tary chaos are even more pro- 
nounced. 

This condition undoubtedly has 
been recognized by the statesmen 
and the economists of the princi- 
pal allied powers. The Bretton 
Woods agreements are but one of 
the many measures which have 
been or should be proposed to 
prevent or to combat it. 

When hostilities end in the dev- 
astated areas, the governments of 
the nations involved will seek to 
enter immediately upon recon- 
struction activities. All this wili 
involve heavy expenditures under 
a condition of reduced taxable 
resources. This is a situation in- 
viting a resort to post-war mone- 
tary inflation. It behooves the 
United States Government, in its 
own economic and political in- 
terests, as the government of the 
richest and best equipped nation 
to take every measure possible, 
consistent with the recognition of 
the domestic sovereignty of other 


nations, to prevent such a calam- 


ity. As we now hold the bulk of 
the world’s supply of monetary 
metal, and can very well get 
along with a considerably reduced 
amount, one or several methods 
or contrivances should be devised 
to effect an equitable and sane 
redistribution among the trading 
nations. 


As pointed out above, the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements provide no 
effective measures for. accom- 
plishing this, and seem to neglect 
the problem. The difficulty must 
be faced, however, and some solu- 
tion attempted, since, if neglected 
it may lead to the collapse of the 
whole scheme of multilateral eco- 
nomic cooperation, and bring 
about the trade disruptions and 
political and economic disturb- 
ances that followed the last war. 


What are the measures to be 
taken? 

Setting aside the likelihood or 
advisability of “free gifts’ of gold 
to those nations requiring .it, the 
first measure of relief that might 
be proposed would be long-term 
loans by the United States Treas- 
ury or by private investors for 
currency stabilization. The Bank 
for. Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, if it comes into existence 
in time, could foster such loans, 
not only by direct grants from its 
own gold capital but through its 
guarantees. International guaran- 
teed loans for such purposes are 
not new. The League of Nations 
Loan to Austria after the last war, 
which guaranteed in severalty by 
a group of nations, ‘is an example. 





| 


But such Joans are ineffective as 
a remedy for permanent currency 
stabilization, unless they, restore 


;)payments.of the borrowing coun- 
try. Otherwise, the gold proceeds 
are likely to revert to the very 
|nations from which they were de- 
| rived. A monetary stabilization 
‘loan, if it is to accomplish its 
|purpose, should be granted only 
to a country that has, or will 
have, under normal conditions, a 
favorable balance of payments. 
Such a situation will not exist 
for a considerable period of time 
in most of the nations requiring 
a restoration of its metallic 
| monetary reserve to stabilize their 
currencies, and, to them, stabil- 
‘ization loans, unless continuous, 
; will mean merely temporary re- 
| lief. 

| Another suggested remedy 
would be the acceptance of a 
large volume of merchandise im- 
ports from the gold impoverished 
countries. 

This, the natural remedy under 
the perfect operation of economic 
laws, would involve difficulties 
that seem insurmountable. It 
would mean a drastic change of 
tariff policy and a disruption or 
distortion of our domestic econ- 
omy. Politically it appears im- 
possible of accomplishment, so it 
will not be further discussed here. 

A further suggested move is 
that the United States price of 
gold here should be drastically 
lowered. By this lowering the 
purchasing power of our money, 
other nations, in competition with 
our home producers, could more 
readily export goods and services 
to us, and in this way drain off 
our excess gold. Here, again, we 
are brought face to face with eco- 
nomic and _ political stumbling 
blocks. We have had enough 
trouble from “tinkering with the 
currency,” and it is not likely 
that the people of the nation will 
readily consent to a renewal! of it. 

Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that the prohibiting, within 
a restricted limit, of the altera- 
tion of a domestic currency in re- 
lation to its gold parity is prob- 
ably the most important provision 
to be found in.-the set-up of the 
International Monetary Fund. It 
would certainly be paradoxical 
for the prime supporter of mone- 
tary stabilization to resort to this 
procedure. 


Another proposal along similar 
lines is that the United States 
Treasury should discontinue its 
gold buying policy, and, in this 
way check a further influx of gold 
here. This would enable new sup- 
plies to go to other countries 
which have a greater need for it. 
Embargoes on gold imports are 
not without examples in recent 
history. Sweden, during the last 
war resorted to it, and Switzer- 
land has, from time to time, dis- 
couraged gold deposits from 
abroad. Moreover, there is likely 
to be a new flight of free gold 
from the devastated countries 
following the war, particularly if 
there is threat or danger of .in- 
flation, or, if laws are proposed 
or enacted prohibiting the hoard- 
ing of gold. This may not be seri- 
ous, because of the general 
scarcity of free gold in the devas- 
tated countries, but it will be a 
factor in aiding further accumu- 
lation and retention of gold in 
the United States, as after the 
last war.. 


There are, indeed, some strong 
objections to the restriction’ of 
gold movements. To resort to such 
measures, would, in fact, nullify 
the prime purpose of the Bretton’ 
Woods agreements. It will be re- 
called. that Great Britain was 
averse to. the provision in the In-' 
ternational Monetary Fund which) 
requires a participating country 
to accept gold from. the fund in 
settlement of credit balances, but 
such a provision was finally in- 
serted, so that the institution of a 
gold import emhargo would mean 
a violation of the constitution of 
the Fund. 

The last and probably the most 
practical and effective proposal is 
one that requires no governmental 
or fiseal action at all. This’ 





amounts to nothing more thar 
building up economic and polit- 





ical stability abroad through cap- 
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ital investment. I 
talists, as their English cousins) 
did in the past, will have no hesi- 


American capi- | 


tation. in placing investments | 
abroad, if they see opportunities | 
for profit. The flow of ca 


other things being equal, is gen- 
erally toward fields which fur- 
nish the highest rate of return. | 
This is an established economic | 
law. But it can operate. only 
when and where there 


security of property. The _ re- 
building of Europe and the re- 
distribution of the gold supplies 
can be accomplished much more 
rapidly with the assistance of 
American capital and the applica- 
tion of sound American business 
and financial acumen. Certainly, 
there should be no political or 
economic objections to ‘‘normal- 
izing” of our gold hoard by proper 
and judicious investments abroad. 

There will arise, of course, the 
argument that we have tried all 
this after the last war with un- 
favorable and unpleasant results 
to ourselves. But the dark side 
of the picture of our experiences 
with investments abroad tend to 
be grossly exaggerated, whereas 
the ‘favorable and_ beneficial 
aspects have been belittled. Nor 
were these loans, in the main, 
negotiated and distributed, as 
stated recently by Mr. Bernstein 
of the Treasury Department, 
through fraud and deceit. The 
errors and misjudgments were 
due in large part to the reckless 
rivalry, and greed, as well as to 
the inexperience of American 
bankers with foreign financing. 

Many of the foreign loans which 
were issued in the United States 
should not have been distributed 
to the public as investments, but, 
instead, should have been carried 
directly by capitalists, who were 
capable of bearing the risks in- 
volved. They were not meant for 
widows and orphans. As stated 
by Dr. Amos E. Taylor, the Direc- 
tor of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in a pamphlet issued by 
the Monetary Standards Inquiry 
a short time ago: 

“It should not be assumed that 
after the war, the experiences in 
the American foreign investment 
of the Twenties will be repeated. 
Under conditions, short of sus- 
tained world prosperity and 
strongly established political 
order and world wide monetary 
stability it is possibly safe to ex- 
pect that equity investments wil! 
provide the primary medium for 
international investment. So- 
called ‘direct’ investments imply 
the usual risks and do not exert 
the pressure on the exchanges 
under the unfavorable conditions 
as do obligations calling by con- 
tract for specific annual payments 
in currency to the creditor.” 


The export of capital has been, 
perhaps, the greatest factor in the 
expansion of international trade 
and economic development that 
the world has known in the last 
two centuries. It was largely by this 
means that our own great country 
was aided in the rapid develop- 
ment of its economic and finan- 
cial resources. And it was mainly 
by export of capital that Great 
Britain became the world’s finan- 
cial center and a leading trading 
nation, and that, by the same 
means she was enabled to draw 
upon remote resources to carry on 
two destructive and expensive 
wars within a generation, 


-In the evolutionary process 
whereby the United States in the 
brief period of a quarter of a 
eentury has changed from a 
debtor nation to the leading 
creditor nation, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the ‘duties end respon- 
sibilities involved in this change 
ean be abruptly set aside, and a 
policy of financial isolation and 
economic insulation readily sub- 
stituted for it. If this nation is 
.to maintain the leadership in in- 
ternational political and financial 
_affairs which the Bretton Woods 
agreements have thrust upon. it, 
we must either follow an alto- 
_ gether altruistic policy of unadul- 
terated charity. or we. must -help 
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Differences Between Old League of Nations 
And United Nations Organizat’n Dumbarton Pian 


The question as to what is to become of the old League of Nations 
with the creation of the proposed United Nations Organization— 
| one of the objectives of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference—is cited 
lin recent press accounts from Washington as one of the problems 
| ra:sed by the proposal of that Conference. 

In dealing with the subject, special advices from Washington, 





Oct. 9, to the New York 
had the following to say: 

During the war years the insti- 
tution which failed to keep that 
peace has dropped from sight and 
small account has been given to 
the fact that it subsists juridically 
and actively with a membership of 
more than forty nations. 

The political bodies of the 
League, the Council and the As- 
sembly have not met since the 
war, but all the other League de- 
partments, including the Inter- 
national Labor Office and the 
World Court of Justice, in which 
the United States is represented, 
are actually functioning either at 
regular headquarters or in tempo- 
rary offices established in other 
parts of the world. 

The destiny of the old League is 
probably to become merged with 
the proposed new organization, but 
if legality is to be maintained and 
proper use made of all the League 
of Nations services, the mere fact 
of the League’s existence offers 
many problems for the nations to 
solve. 

What is to become of the League 
of Nations building in Geneva and 
‘he Court of Justice in The 
Hague? How can the powers con- 
ferred on the League by several 
hundred treaties be transmitted? 
What is to become of a corps of 
experienced workers and admin- 
istrators which the. League assem- 
bled? And what of their pensions? 

Such questions, in the opinion 
of jurists, will require a meeting 
of the old League governing 
bodies, if only to liquidate the or- 
ganization and transfer its powers. 

According to a recent survey, 
the situation of the Geneva League 
of Nations and its activities is as 
follows: 

The Palace of the Nations has 
been kept open, under the direc- 
tion of Sean Lester of the Irish 
Free State, the secretary-general. 
The marvelously decorated as- 
sembly rooms and other parts of 
the buildings were closed and 
many of the personne! released. 
A force of about 80 persons was 
kept on duty. 

One of the wartime efforts of 
the League has been the Health 
Section, which has obtained much 
information on conditions prevail- 
ing in the European countries. 
This has been put at the disposal 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, and 
in general League services have 
been cooperating with the various 
Allied agencies. In return. League 
officials have been invited as ob- 
servers to the different UNRRA 
conferences. The League Health 
Section is preparing to open a 
bureau in the Far East. 

Employees of the International 
Labor Office were transferred 
from Geneva to Montreal, where 
more than 100 persons were in- 
stalled under the auspices of Mc- 
Gill University. Conferences of 
this body, the only League organ- 
ization in which the United States 
is a full participating member, 
have been called in New York and 


recently in Philadelphia. 


Another of the League sections 
that has migrated is the Anti- 
Drug Commission, which is estab- 
lished in Washington. 


Members of the economic and 
financial section of the League 
left Geneva in’ 1940 and set uv 
temporary headquarters for their 
work at Princeton University. 


The magnificent World Court of 
Justice Building in The Hague 





our neighbors by seeking at the 
same time to help ourselves. Our 
future foreign investments. there- 
fore, should be made strictly on a 
business basis, and our own in- 





terests should be a prime con- 
sideration. 
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stands vacant except for repre- 
sentatives to preserve the title and 
existence of the court. But the 
court is legally still in being and 
its justices are subject to call. 

Most of the League’s 40 mem- 
bers are continuing to pay their 
dues. Most of the occupied coun- 
tries have made token payments. 

With a budget reduced from 
some 32,000,000 francs to less than 
14,000,000, the League of Nations 
manages to meet financial obliga- 
tions and, despite its apparent 
eclipse, remains legally and other- 
wise a going concern. 

In answer to the question as to 
how the new proposed world or- 
ganization differs from the old 
League of Nations, United Press 
advices from Washington, as given 
in the Milwaukee “Journal” of 
Oct. 15 presented the following 
outline of major differences as 
cited by a student of both organ- 
izations: 

1. The League was empowered 
to deal only with acts of aggres- 
sion or war; the new organization 
could act “where threats to or 
breaches of the peace are in- 
volved.” 

2. Both the Assembly and the 
Council of the League had similar 
powers for dealing with matters 
affecting world peace; the new or- 
ganization places that responsibil- 
ity with the Security Council 
alone, allowing the Assembly only 
to discuss such issues. 

3. The League covenant said it 
did not affect “regional under- 
standings,” like the Monroe Doc- 
trine, for securing the mainte- 
nance of peace; the new organiza- 
tion could decide whether such 
regional arrangements weré con- 
sistent with it and would require 
Security Council authorization be- 
fore enforcement action could be 
taken under such arrangements. 

4. The new organization would 
place two obligations with re- 
spect to armed forces “not explic- 
itly recognized under the League.” 
The obligations are “to make 
available forces, facilities and as- 
sistance necessary to the Security 
Council in maintaining peace and 


‘to hold immediately available na- 


tional air force contingents for 
combined international enforce- 
ment action.” 

5. The League Assembly and 
Council had similar functions with 
respect to economic and social 
questions; the new organization 
assigns responsibility for those 
fields to the Assembly and would 
create under the Assembly a spe- 
cial 18-nation economic and social 
council. 

6. The League Covenant re- 
quired unanimous vote on impor- 
tant issues and at times there were 
60 members of the Assembly. The 
unanimity rule “would not be ap- 
plied in the new organization, ex- 
cept in restricted categories of 
cases, yet to be completely de- 
fined, where unanimity of the 
permanent members (five) of the 
Security Council would be neces- 
sary.’ 


7. The League had only one 
Council to handle all matters; the 
new one would have a Security 
Council and an Economic and So- 
cial Council. 


8. The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice was only re- 
lated to the League; the new court 
would be one of the organization’s 
principal organs. 


9. The new organization would 
have a military staff committee. 
comprised of the chiefs of staff of 
the Permanent Security Council 
members. The League had_ noth- 
ing of this sort. an 

10.. The, six. non-peymanent 
members of the new. ,@ouncil 
would rot he eligible immediately 





for reelection; under the League, 








ABA {4th Mid-Conlinent Trust Conference 
To Be Held in Chicago Nev. 9 and 10 


Post-war taxes, trust investments, pension trusts, and returnin;, 
veterans will feature the program announced on Oct. 24 for the 


14th Mid-Continent Trust Conference to be held 


in Chieago at 


The Drake Hotel, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 9 and 10, W. Randolph 
Burgess, President of the American Bankers Association and Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of The National City Bank of New York 


will be the featured speaker on*- 
| Maddox, Vice-President and Trust 


the second day’s program. On 
Thursday evening the guest 
speaker for the annual dinner will 
be Dr. Walter H. Judd, Congress- 
man of the Fifth District, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who spent many 
years in China as a medical mis- 
sionary.. The conference will be 
held under the auspices of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, and the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries._ Association of 
Chicago will act .as host. 

The conference territory in- 
cludes the following States: Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Frederick A Carroll, President 
of the Trust Division, and Vice- 
President of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, Mass., has 
announced the following program: 

Thursday morning, Nov. 9: Re- 
marks of welcome, Mark W. Low- 
ell, President, Corporate Fiducia- 
ries Association of Chicago and 
Vice-President, Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago. Address of the Presi- 
dent, Frederick A. Carroll, Presi- 
dent, Trust Division, and Vice- 
President and Trust Officer, The 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Mass. “The Post-War Trust 
Dollar — and Common Trust 
Funds,” Albert W. Whittlesey, 
Trust Officer, The Pennsylvania 
Co. for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, 
Pa. “Post-War Taxes,” G. Sidney 
Houston, Manager, Investment Re- 
search Department, First Bank 
Stock Corp., St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Thursday afternoon, Nov. 9: 
Presiding, Roy C. Osgood, Vice- 
President, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, Chicago. ‘Interest 
‘Rates and Government Bonds,” 
‘Dr. James Dolley, Director of Re- 
search and Statistics, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Dallas, Texas. “Out- 
look for Common Stocks as, Trust 
Investments,” Roland C. Behrens, 
Vice-President, St. Louis Union 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. “Tech- 
nological Developments of the 
War and Their Effect on Post-War 
Industries,” Harold Vagtborg, Di- 
rector, Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

Friday morning, Nov. 10: Pre- 
siding, James W. Allison, Vice- 
President, Trust Division, and 
Vice-President, Equitable Trust 
Co., Wilmington, Del. ‘The Life 
Insurance- Trust Team,” N. Baxter 





there developed semi-permanent 
seats since once a nation got on 
the Council there was no way of 
getting her off. 

1. The League admitted new 
members by action of the Assem- 
bly only; the new organization 
would also require recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

12. The League said nothing 
about behavior of nonmember 
States; the new organization could 
take steps to ensure that nonmem- 
bers acted in accordance with the 
new charter “so far as might be 
necessary for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” 


13. The new organization would 
suspend the rights and privileges 
of a member against which pre- 
ventive or enforcement action is 
taken, a provision not included in 
the League covenant. 

14. The charter of the new or- 
ganization would be an indepen- 
dent instrument, unlike the 
League covenant. ‘which was part 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

‘The text of the “Dtimbarton 
Oaks. tentative proposals to’ main- 
tain peace was given in’ our Oct. 
12 issue, page 1611. 








Officer, The First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. “Thirty Years Back 
and a Look Ahead in Trust Ad- 
ministration,’ Clarence E. Drake, 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, 
Northwestern National Bank o/ 
Minneapolis. ‘“‘Post-War Problems 
and Opportunities for Smaller 
Trust Departments,” Earl H. Cress, 
President, Ann Arbor Trust Co.., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. “Expanding 
Horizons for the Trust Business,” 
H. M. Bardt, Vice-President and 
Trust Officer, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Asso~ 
ciation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Friday afternoon, Nov. 10: Pre- 
siding, Evans Woollen, Jr., Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, Trus* 
Division, and President; Fletcher 
Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind. “The 
Veterans’ Place in Your Institu- 
tion,” William Powers, Director, 
ABA, in charge of Customer and 
Personnel Relations. “Tax Prob- 
lems of Pension and Profit-Shar- 
ing Trusts,” Dudley F. Jessopp, 
of Kirkland. Fleming, Green, 
Martin & Ellis, Chicago, W?. 
“Banks in the Service of the Na- 
tion,” W. Randolph Burgess, Pres- 
ident, ABA and Vice-Chairman of 
Board, National City Bank o2# 
New York. 


R. |. Bankers Plan to 
Help Small Business 


At a special meeting on Oct. 25 
of the Rhode Island Bankers As- 
sociation, a plan recommended by 
the Association’s Small Business 
Committee to insure small. busi- 
ness of the area that all requests 
for post-war reconversion or ex- 
pansion loans will be given con- 
sideration, was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

The Providence “Journal” 
Oct. 26 in reporting this said: 

“Under the plan, every loan ap- 
plication made by small business 
to any commercial bank in Rhode 
Island, in the event the bank 
where application is made does 
not wish to grant the loan itseli, 
will, with the applicant’s approval, 
be referred to a committee on 
which every commercial bank of 
the State will have representa- 
tion.” 


The committee which submitted 
the plan is headed by Rupert C. 
Thompson, Jr., President of the 
Providence National Bank, sai? 
the paper from which we quote, 
in which it was also stated: 


“By thus making available for 
small business needs all the re- 
sources of the commercial banks 
of the State, T. Dawson Brown, 
President of the Assocication, said 
yesterday, the banks. will insure 
that all loans, which individuat 
banks, for one reason or another, 
may feel they cannot handle, wil! 
be considered on a _ cooperative 
basis if the applicant so requests.” 
In addition to;Mr. .Thompson, 
the Small Business .Credit Com- 
mittee which submitted the plan, 
includes the>following bankers: 
Arthugi L.«Perrv, President o* 
the Washington Trust Company, 
Westerlyt! James W. Thompson, 
President of the Aquidneck Na- 
tional Bank. Newport; Ralph § 
Richards, Vice-President of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Nat‘ona' 
Bank; Walter F. Farrell, Presiden: 
of the Union Trust Company: 
George W. Holt Jr., Treasurer o* 
the Lincoln Trust Company; Wil- 
liam E. LaFond, President of the 
Woonsocket Trust Company, and 
Howerd E. Gladding, Executive 
Vice-President of the Morris Plan 





Go: 





Bank of Rhode Is!and. 


_ation in our history. 
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Post-War Taxes 


(Continued from first page) 


cated problem. On the basis of an 
accquaintance with a great many 
members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, I do not hesitate to say that 
the level of statesmanship in those 
bodies is higher today than it has 
been in a great many years. 


Sound Tax Program. Essential 


Congress is, as I say,. fully 
aware of the realities that con- 
front us as we prepare to shift 
‘from a war-time to a peace-time 
basis. Members of both of our 
major political parties appreciate 
the fact that if we are to provide 
employment for our people after 
the war is over, business must be 
encouraged to expand and to pros- 
per. They appreciate that the de- 
velopment of a sound tax program 
is essential if we are to have that 
degree of national prosperity after 
the war has been won, which will 
assure employment for all. As I 
say, I happen to be quite opti- 
mistic over the prospect for the 
development of such a program. 
Many able men in Congress are 
addressing themselves, _intelli- 
gently and conscientiously, in that 
direction. 

There are certain basic consid- 
erations which I am confident the 
Congress will keep uppermost in 
mind in working out constructive 


tax legislation. 
Congress realizes, first, that the 


perpetuation of our democratic 
form of government requires the 


a satisfactory seller’s market for 
i his commodities. I emphasize the 
significance of the fact that the 
great balance of power between 
farmer and labor, which makes 
this country the greatest democ- 
racy in the world, has reasserted 
itself, Those cardinal points 
which must and, I believe, will 
serve as the basis for constructive 
tax leg:slation—the fostering of 
private enterprise; the stamping 
out, within reason, of government 
subsidies and government capital 
grants; and a recognition of our 
credit and venture capital re- 
quirements—dominated the tax 
hearings that preceded the formu- 
lation of the 1942 legislation. 

I know you are familiar with 
the machinery that functions in 
the writing of our tax laws. How- 
ever, I am going to describe this 
process briefly, as I think it is 
important. 


Procedure Outlined 

Congress, in the final analysis, 
is charged with enactment of all 
revenue legislation; the Presideat 
‘has the power of approval or 
veto. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is vested with the au- 
thority and responsibility of orig- 
inating our tax laws. This im- 
portant committee is composed 
of twenty-five members, fifteen 
‘representing the majority party 
and ten the minority. At present, 





preservation of the system of pri- | with the Democratic Party in con- 


vate capital. 

Congress also realizes that sub- 
sidies and all forms of eapital 
grant by the Government lead in- 
evitably to Federal control and to 
the extension of bureaucracy. 

Congress is aware of the fact 
that a virile and healthy capital- 
istic system in the post-war pe- 
riod must rest upon a reasonable 
balance of the Federal budget as 
soon as possible, upon the ready 
availability of credit and upon an 
abundance of venture capital. 
This, briefly, is the tax philosophy 
which we may expect Congress to 
apply in the enactment of the 
post-war tax legislation. 

There have been periods, and 


in the recent past, when a tax. 


philosophy was applied that was 
not conducive to our national 
well-being. 

You may ask: “What tax phil- 
osophy dictated, in the main, the 
writing of the Revenue Acts from 
1934 to 1940?” “What tax phil- 
esophy prevailed as in the case 


_of the Revenue Acts of 1942 and 


1943?” 

I will dispense with the first 
question by stating merely that, 
obviously, reform was the pre- 
dominant consideration. The rec- 
ord from 1934 to 1940 is full of 
inconsistencies. The influence of 
the Administration with Congress 
east the Treasury Department in 


-the role of dictating the most pro- 


nounced reform measures in tax- 


eoltnea! bureaueracy. 


The Revenue Act of 1942, as 
but slightly modified by the Rev- 


enue Act of 1943, I regard as one 


of the soundest tax -d ents 
ever enacted by Congreis. The 
tax philosophy which ‘governed 


ane labor began to reassert itself. 

The farmer, who loves his in- 
dependence, felt the pinch of 
regimentation and control at a 
time when he began to experience 


|trol, Congressman Robert L. 
'Doughton, of North Carolina, is 
ehairman; Mr. Harold Knutson, 
Republiean, of Minnestoa, is the 
acting Republican leader, due to 
' the illness and retirement of Con- 
gressman Treadway of Massachu- 
setts. This committee is also the 
Committee of Committees of the 
House and, as such, is vested with 
authority to appoint members to 
the standing committees of ‘that 
branch of Congress. It is well to 
bear this point in mind, for, ob- 
viously, appointments are made 
to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee by the leadership in the House 
'through a eaucus of the two 
parties, with some thought given 
to controlling appointments to the 
various committees of the Con- 
gress. The most important func- 
tion of this majority committee 
is to originate our federal rev- 
enue legislation. 

The Finance Committee of the 
Senate exercises a similar pre- 
rogative in that branch of Con- 
gress; but, as previously stated, 
it falls to the Ways and Means 
Committee to originate all rev- 
enue acts. The Finance Commit- 
tee is eoOmposed of twenty-one 
members, fourteen of whom rep- 
‘esent the majority party and 
seven the minority party. As in 
the case of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the Democrats are 
aresently in control of the Finance 
Committee. Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia is chairman, 
while Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
zonsin is the senior ranking Re- 
publican. 


To faeilitate the cooperation of 
hese two committees of the Con- 
gress, a Joint Committee on In- 
‘ernal Revenue Taxation has been 
created. Senator George is chair- 
man and Mr. Doughton is vice- 
chairman. To this committee 
there are appointed by the re- 
spective committees of each House 
five members, three from the ma- 
jority party and two from the 
minority party. The ranking 
members are usually designated: 
This group merely functions 
mechanically in the setting up of 
machinery to facilitate the efforts 
of the two committees of the Con- 
gress. For example, the Joint 
Committee is provided with a 
technical staff. which serves both 
the Ways and Means and the Fi- 
nance Committees. Mr. Colin F. 
Stam is now Chief of that staff 
.and he has associated with him 











eleven experts, serving in a tech- 
nieal capacity. 


Divergent Interests 


The background of the member- 
ship of the two tax committees 
is interesting. It has been my 
privilege to know many of the 
members rather intimately. I will 
refrain from indulging in per- 
sonalities except to say that of 
the membership of the Ways and 
Means Committee I regard twelve 
members as primarily interested 
in agriculture, four in industry 
and commerce, two in mining, 
while three represent congression- 
al districts that are strongly labor. 
Being a farmer myself, I keenly 
appreciate the conservative back- 
ground of the twelve men who 
seem to hold agriculture as their 
foremost interest. A combination 
of agricultural interests with 
mining, commerce, shipping and 
banking interests has left the ex- 
ponents of labor—may I say the 
extreme left wing of labor—#in 
the minority. Also the Commit- 
tee membership has changed 
somewhat from time to time. I 
believe this makeup largely ex- 
plains why the Ways and Means 
Committee acted conservatively 
and constructively in writing our 
wartime tax bills of 1942 and 
1943. 

The Finance Committee of the 
Senate is equally interesting from 
the point of view of its makeup. 
Here again the membership seems 
heavily weighted with represen- 
tation from agriculture, industry, 
and mining: nine in agriculture, 
five in industry, and three in 
mining for a total of seventeen 
out of twenty-one. Labor is com- 
pletely in the minority. 

The incoming Congress may 
ehange, to some extent, the com- 
plexion of these two Committees. 
However, the political trend in 
this country is such that we may 
be sure of a continuation of the 
policies followed in the last two 
or three years. 


Tax Revision Studied 


That the present Congress rec- 
ognizes the need for a broad re- 
vision of our tax structure in the 
coming months is evidenced by 
the fact that, as early as May of 
this year, Mr. Doughton and Sen- 
ator George directed their techni- 
cal staff to undertake studies to 
this end. Mr. Stam, head of this 
staff, has been working on these 
studies sinee May and has in- 
vited the cooperation of interested 
persons and groups. 

Mr. Stam and his staff, in ad- 
dition to their own research, have 
been conducting hearings and 
special conferences, seeking a 
solution to the knotty tax prob- 
lem that is, for. the present, in 
their lap. I understand their re- 
port will be ready for presenta- 
tion to the two committees of the 
Congress by mid-November, and 
doubtless the report will be ac- 
companied by appropriate reeom- 
mendations. I would like to add 
that those of us who have been 
interested in taxation have always 
found the Technical Staff most 
willing to listen. They have given 
every evidence of seeking the 
truth in an honest endeavor to 
distribute the tax burden equit- 
ably. Naturally, there must arise 
honest differences of opinion, be- 
cause, unfortunately, there is no 
scientifie solution of this problem. 


It is the function of the Treas- 
ury Department to advise with 
and make suggestions to the Ways 
and Means Committee and the 
Finance Committee. It is not the 
prerogative of the Treasury to 
recommend to the Congress. This 
fine distinction was violated in 
the 30s. Since 1940, however, 
Congress has again assumed the 
responsibility vested init by the 
Constitution and that is why we 
have reason to be hopeful. The 
Treasury ean, through ill-advised 
action, cause confusion to exist, 
even “in the minds of well-think- 
ing. people. I might add that it 
often has done so. The Treasury 
has in its possession invaluable 


| information. of. an. economic and 
statistical ‘eharacter which makes 
this Department important in the 
tas field. But I should like to 
stress the fact that the Treasury, 
fortunately, is no longer influen- 
tial with Congress. 

| The Treasury should be pri- 
marily interested, of course, in 
‘revenue, for in the development 
|of a well-rounded Federal fiscal 
policy, in protecting the credit of 
our Government, the Treasury 
plays an important part in project- 
ing our budgetary requirements. 

I understand that Mr. Dough- 
ton proposes to call the Ways and 
Means Committee into session the 
|middle of November to receive 
| the report of the Technical Staff, 
| as I said before, and I believe that 
|; public hearings will be opened 
| Shortly thereafter. At these pub- 
‘lic hearings testimony will be 
| taken. From the great amount of 
| work that has been done, inde- 
pendent of the Congress, I assume 
the hearings will be rather ex- 
tensive. 

As I view the several plans sub- 
mitted to date, it seems to me that 
there are two major points of 
view: (1) Should we tax the cor- 
poration heavily and relieve the 
individual, or (2) should we tax 
the corporation lightly, encour- 
aging approximately a 70% dis- 
bursement of earnings, and leave 
the individual rather heavily 
taxed? 

Encourage Risk Capital 


I believe the emphasis revolves 
around risk, or venture capital in 
making this decision. The evolu- 
tion of modern industry, in large 
part, is the story of risk or ven- 
ture capital. It seems strange that 
in the vast field of economic and 
financial literature no one has de- 
fined these terms precisely. One 
may suggest what is meant bv 
risk or venture capital, by indi- 
rection, by piecing. together frag- 
ments of discussions under such 
topics as “profits,” “entreprene- 
urs,” and “investments.” It is even 
stranger that today, when both of 
our major political parties, as well 
as representatives of labor and 
industry, are agreed on the need 














capital in the post-war period, the 
term has not been defined. If 
such a definition had only an aca- 
demic interest, we could dispense 
with the need of explanation; but 
I have found that precise termin- 
ology is a real aid to clear think- 
ing. Not only that, but Congress 
will need to distinguish very 
clearly when it frames the new 
tax legislation. 

What I call risk capital receives 
the full impact of mistakes and 
losses, whatever the reasons may 
be; risk capital is on the front line 
of the business world. And the 
casualties are too high. In return. 
risk capital assumes responsibility 
for the management and direction 
of the enterprise and is entitled. 
theoretically at least, to unlimited 
profits. But, direetly and indi- 
rectly, whether the enterprise be 
a corporation or any other form 
of business organization, society 
has, in the form of taxes, placed 
limits upon the rights to unlimited 
profits. It is only when such taxes 
bear inequitably on the risk-as- 
sumer and stifles initiative that 
one may rightfully complain. 


Basic Considerations 


Risk capital, as we know, is in- 
|terlocked with the employment 
problem. As we emerge from the 
war in Europe and set our sights 
beyond the defeat of the Japanese 
at the earliest possible date, we 
must again think in terms of em- 
ployment for our people. Those 
willing to work are entitled to 
jobs and no single factor can play 
as important a rule in the making 
of jobs as sound post-war taxa- 
tion. I do not exaggerate when I 
say that the Revenue Acts of 1945 
and 1946 can make or break the 
economie and financial backbone 
of this nation. I would like to 
state the basic considerations 
which will, in my judgment, form 





of encouraging the flow of risk | 


Translation of French 
Decree on Gold, Etc. 


| A translation of a French de- 
| cree which appeared in the ‘Jour- 
inal Officiel”, as of Oct. 9, “rela- 
|tive to the regulations applying 
'to gold, foreign exchange, foreign 
securities and other assimilated 
holdings,” was made available on 
| Oct. 27 by the Foreign Exchange 
| Committee which, however, points 
iout that neither the Committee 
nor any individual member there- 
of assumes any responsibility as to 
the accuracy of the translation. 
The translation, emanating from 
‘the French Press and Informa- 
tion Service, an agency of the 
provisional government of the 
French Republic follows: 
“Paris, Oct. 11, 1944. Received 
in New York Oct. 12, 1944. ' 
“The Journal Officiel (Official 
Journal) of Oct. 9 publishes 2 
decrees relative to the regulations 
applying to gold, foreign ex- 
change, foreign securities and 
other assimilated holdings. 
“Every holder of gold coin or 
gold bullion is held to deposit 
same within a period of 2 months 
at the Bank of France or at estab- 
lishments acting for their aceount. 
All transfers of gold, with or 
without payment thereof, all gold 
movements are forbidden except 
with special authorization from 
the Bank of France. Jewels in 
good condition, objects of art or 
collections are exempt from this 
measure. Likewise, all holders 
of foreign personal properties or 
of assimilated holdings, i. e., 
securities made out in foreign 
currency or belonging to French 
companies whose principal exploi- 
tation is abroad, are held to de- 
posit same in the authorized bank 
or with a member of the stock 
exchange or an official registered 
broker of his own choice within 
a period of 2 months: These secur- 
ities can be negotiated under. the 
conditions governing the decree of 
foreign exchange. Finally, hold- 
ers of foreign currencies a 
drafts issued in foreign exchange 
are obliged to deposit same im- 
mediately with an intermediary 
approved by the Minister of Fi- 
nance. For’ violations. hereof, 
these orders provide in. addition 
to penal sanctions, obligatory con- 
fiscation of the properties seized.” 
“(Minister of Information, Paris, 
Cable No. 2281.)” 








EP. Falster Dleed 


Representative Hampton Pitts 
Fulmer of South Carolina, Demo- 
crat, and chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee, died on 
Oct. 19 at the age of 69 years. 
Mr. Fulmer’s death ended a Con- 
gressional career of more than 23 
years. United Press Washington 
advices in reporting his death 
also said: 

“Mr. Fulmer, author of the con- 
troversial Agriculture Adjustment 
Aet, which was subsequently out- 
lawed by the Supreme Court, was 
stricken in the corridor of his 
apartment near the Capitol Build- 
ing.” ' 








the foundation for this important 
legislation: 

1. The preservation of the na- 
tion’s credit; ; ¢ 

2. The stimulation of sources of 
taxable income; ; 

3. The encouragement of the 
flow of risk capital. 

Approaching the question of tax 
revision from this starting point, 
certain modifications in-the ex- 
isting structure appear ‘logical, 
practical and, may I add, politi- 
eally feasible. Revisions should 
be thought of in two phases: First, 
those measures necessary to meet 
the requirements of the transition 
period and, second, the develop- 
ment of a post-war tax: structure 
consistent with the broad objee- 
tives stated. 

I firmly believe that the coun- 
try can anticipate sound and in- 
telligent action on the part of 
Congress in the writing of post- 
war tax legislation. , 
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Non-Ferrous. Metals—November Lead. Sales to 
Exceed 70,060. Tons — Quicksilver Price Rises 


“E: & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its. issue of Nov. 2, 
stated: “Lead sales were substantial during the last week. Producers 
believe. that consumption of the metal will continue at a high. rate for 
some time to come. Estimates on November lead requirements, have 
been. revised upward. Lead consumers have been disposed to increase 
their inventory position, whereas the reverse applied to eapper and 
zinc. Demand for cadmium: con-® 
tinues - active. ‘Quicksilver: again| ona reduced seale as a result of 





Roosevelt Warns Against Greating “Blocks 
Of Closed Air” Leading to Future Wars 


That “the rebuilding of peace means re-opening the lines of 
communication. and peaceful relationship” was the assertion made 
by President Roosevelt in a message welcoming the delegates of the 
51. Nations. represented at. the International Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence, which opened at Chieago on Nov. 1. “Air Transport,” the 
President went on to say, “will be the first available means by 
which. we can. start to heal the® 
wounds of war, and put the world! of the highest importance. 





Ll am 





provided a price change, the mar- 
ket advaneing. on evidence that 
consumption. remains well im ex- 
cess of current preduction. The 
price: might have advanced sharp- 
ly. if sellers had.not discouraged 
speculatively. inclined customers,” 
The publication further went on 
to say im part: 

Copper 

‘Restrictions on the use of cop- 
per were .eased by WPB on a 
number of items during the last 
week. So far, no important tonnage 
business has been involved in.re- 
visions’ made in the .conservation 
measures. The industry. estimates 
that. fully 85% of. current con- 
sumption of copper is moving 
into war and essential civilian 
products Consumption of copper 
for October and November is ex- 
pected to average around 125,000 
toms a month. The stockpile has 
increased to approximately 323,- 
000 tons. 

. Production of selenium in Can- 
ada from copper-nickel ores, ac- 
cerding to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statisties: 


Pounds Value 
1939 126,930 $224,539 
1940 ~. 136,350 260,429 
1942 142,498 272,171 
1942. 76,000 145,920 
1943 82,000 143,500 
Lead 
As October ended it became 


clear ta producers that the total 
volume-of business in lead hooked 
fer Nevember was larger than 
first estimated. The industry now 
belives that consumers purchased 
between 70,000 and 80,000 tons 
for delivery in the current month. 
Part of this large tonnage may 
be used in building up inventories, 
for consumers apparently antic- 
ipate. a healthy demand for lead 
products in the postwar period. 
Foreign origin metal, brought inte 
the country in. bond, is expected 
to figure in export transactions 


ine manufactures of lead 
after V-E,. Day. 
.December business eame 


through in good volume last week, 
which was reflected in sales for 
the seven-day period of 7,732 tons. 
This compares with 2,618 tons in 
the preceding week. 

‘Lead stocks at United States 
smelters and refineries on Oct. 1 
totaled 129,497 toms, against 129,- 
827 tons. a month previous and 
130,617 tons a year ago, the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics 
reports. The total is made up of 
82,287 tons in ore and im process 
at smelters; 23,299 tons in base 
bullion at smelters and refineries, 
in transit, and in process at re- 
fineries; 18,671 tons of refined 
lead; and 5,240 tons of antimonial 
lead. 

: Receipts Of Lead In Ore 

Receipts of lead in ore and scrap. 
by primary smelters and refiners, 
according to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, in tons: 








In‘ore: Aug. Sept. 
Demestic Sit 34,873 31,266 
Foreign - acts toes 8,717 10,674 

43,590 41,940 

*In scrap - eS es 3,999 4,854 

*" Totals ____---------- _ 47,589 46,794 


*Only serap smelted in connection with 
é6re, plus some scrap received by primary 


refiners. 

Zinc 

Use of zine has increased since 
July, and the current rate of con- 
sumption probably amounts to 
slightly more than 70,000 tons a 
month. Sales have been holding 
at around 65,000 tons a month, 
indicating that consumers have 
been reducing their inventories. 
Most producers believe that the 
Government’s stockpile of zinc in- 


pasmapewer shortages. 
| Easing of conservation measures 
by WPB has not yet brought out 
impertant tonnage business’ frem 
‘producers. serving the civilian 
market for zine preducts: The 
tight situation in steel continues 
to retard galvanizing. 
_ Fin 

Combined government and: pri- 
vate stocks of tim are expeeted 
to decrease to about 113,000 toms 
before the end of the year, aceord- 
ing to WPS officials. Postwar de— 
mands for tin will impose a severe 
strain upon available supplies, 
Erwin Vogelsang, head of tin op- 
erations for WPB, contends, be- 
cause production from 
the Netherlands East Indies, and 
Siam will not become a factor 
until plants and other facilities 
in those areas have beer rebuilt. 
‘Centrel of tin supplies will be 
necessary for a period to avoid 
ehaetic conditions. 

The present capacity of the 
Texas tin smelter is between 70,- 
000 and 90,000’ tons per year, de-| 
pending on the grade of ore avail- 
able. From present indieations, 
production at the smelter is not 
expected to ever attain a rate of 
100%. ' 

Quotations in the domestic mar- 
ket remained unehanged. Straits 
quality tin for shipment, in cents 
per pound, was as follows: 





Nov. Dee. Jan. 
Oct. 26 _. §2.000 52.000 52.000 
@et. 27____- 52.000 52.000 52.000 , 
Oct. 28 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Ocet.: WW: ---- 52.000 52.000 52.000. 
@ct. 21... 52.000 52.000 * 
Nov. 1_. 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢c. per pound. 


Quieksilver 
Except for the fact that some! 
sellers released quicksilver to’ 
their customers at only a slight! 
advance in prices, the market 
during the last week would have 
moved sharply higher, according 
to trade opinion. Buyers were 
interested in obtaining metal for 
delivery over the next month and} 
paid from $113 to $115 per flask. | 
In some directions as high as $117 
was asked on small lots. On for-| 
ward metal prices were largely | 
nominal, as buyers showed little 
interest in December forward 
business. Demand for mercurials 
is expected to drop after V-E 
Day. 





Silver 

The London silver market was 
quiet. and unchanged at 23d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%c., with 
domestic silver at 705¢c. 

Production of silver in Canada 
during August. amounted to 830;- 
189 oz., against 1,071,550: ez. in 
July. this year and 1,298,765. oz. 
in August last year. Production 
for the first eight months of 1944 
totaled 9,167,065 oz.; against 12,- 
249,794 oz. in the Jan.-Aug. per- 
iod of 1943, the Dominion Bureau. 
of Statistics reports. 





onmee more on. a peaceful basis.” 
The President’s message was. read 
by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Chairman 
of the United States delegation and 
temporary President of the con- 


ferenee, the largest and, in subject.| which had 


matter, it was noted by the Asso- 
ciated: Press, the broadest in avi- 
ation. history. 

. The President expressed the 
hepe im his message that “you 
wilk not dally with the thought 
of creating great blocks ef closed. 
air, thereby tracing in the sky the 
eonditions of pessible future 
Wars.” “I know,” he added, “you 
will see to it. that the air which 
God gave ta everyone shall not 
become the means of domination 
over anyone.” 

Pointing out that “increasingly 
the airplanes will be in existence,” 
the President stated that “when 
either the German or the Japanese 
enemy is defeated, transport 
planes should be available for re- 
lease from military work in num- 
bers sufficient to make a begin- 
ning. When both enemies have 
been defeated they should’ be 
available in quantity. Every 
country has. airperts and trained 
pilots; and practically every coun- 
‘try knows how to organize air- 
lines.” 

In ecalling for action to make 
the air a world ocean of peaceful 
commerce the President, it was 
observed by the iated Press, 
baeked his piea with a streng im- 
plication that the United States 


would supply aircraft for all when 


planes are freed from war traffic. 


From the Associated Press we also 
| 4 


uote: 
“The significance of the Presi- 
dent’s statement abeut aircraft 
was said to. be in the faet that to- 
day ne other eountry except the 
United States is building airplanes 
capable of carrying world com- 
mercial traffic. The United States 
has been supplying transports for 
military routes for all the United 
Nations, and it would be difficult 
for other countries to fly interna- 
tional routes for some time with- 
out the use of American planes.” 

In opening the meeting, Mr. 
Berle told the hundreds of dele- 
gates that their task was to find 
a working basis for “making the 
air serviceable to mankind and 
thereby to open the highways of 
friendship, of ecommerce and of 
thought.” He recalled that the 
Versailles Peace Conference had 
not regarded aerial navigation as 
a subject for consideration and, 
according to the Associated Press,. 
he said the United States intended 
to state the substance of its thesis. 
for a world air plan today. 

The following is the President’s 
message to the conference: 

On behalf of the United States 
I offer a hearty welcome to the 
delegations of the 51 nations rep- 
resented. at this international con- 
ference on civil aviation. You 
were called to undertake a task 


& 





oduction of unrefined lead ( 
Canada during 1948 and the first 
according to the Dominion Bureau 





Preduction of Lead in Canada 


mine output) and refined lead in 
eight months of 1944, in pownds, 
of Statistics, follows: 

















creased during the last. month, 
even though production has been 


*Subject to revision. 


Unrefined Refined 
*1944 1943 *1944 1943 

POUUALHe co i RRR 32,710,839 38,604,106 27,336,000 42,781,098 
February ____- “Rens “Eee 29,753,989 38,807,636 26,306,000 40,195,154 
MEME. aot, a eet 24,264,103 46.936,027 29,276,000 44,270,768 
April _ ef ‘ Khe 25,270,297 36,773,575 22,866,000 42,148,088 
May. .._._ sii 20,491,362 40.601,268 25,354,000 42,247,932 
I hoes ads e Deine 19,744,120 39,579,471 18,870,000 35,756,084 
SV RE SG RD Smear ae ON eR 24,523,164 36,100,126 20,836,000 35,344,727 
August _._.__ i 18,319,445 32,113,307 23,160,000 33,682,265. 
September i = sea i pea 32,884,233 ice ae saaies 28,908,791 
October __ zi EO AN 4 rane ss 2 35,272,574 a aie 30,564,202 
November ____. =x 33 cae niche oe 4,635,657 2 PREPARE OR 34,751,654 
December __ a ee IESE SE 1,752,789. WRiS.ceniesan 38,935,112 

Totals, calendar year______ 3 444,060,769 - 448,985,863: 

Totals, eight months_______ __ 195,077,319 309,515,516 194,004,000 315/826,104 


sure that you will succeed. 

The progress of the armies, 
navies, and air forces of the 
United Nations has already opened’ 
great areas to peaeeful intercourse 
i been. closed for more 
than four black years. We can 
soberly hope that all Europe will 
be reclaimed for civilization be- 
fore mary months have passed. 

Steadily the great areas of the 

Pacific are likewise being freed 
from Japanese eeeupation. In due 
‘time, the Continent of Asia will be 
opened again to the friendly in- 
‘tercourse of the world. 
The rebuilding of peace means 
reopening the lines of communi- 
eation and peaceful relationship. 
Air transport will be the first 
available means by which we can. 
start to heal the wounds of war 
and put the world once more on 
a peaceful basis. 

You will reeall that after the 
first World War a conference was 
held and a convention adopted 
designed to open Eurepe to air 
traffic; but under the arrange- 
ments then made, years of dis- 
cussion were needed before air 
routes could actually be flown. 
At that time, however, air com- 
merce was in its infancy. Now it 
has. reached maturity and is a 
pressing necessity. I do not be- 
lieve that the world of today can 
afford to wait for several years: 
for its air communications. There 
is no reason why it should. 

Increasingly the airplanes will 
be in existence. When either the 
German or the Japanese enemy is 





defeated, transport planes should 
be available for release from mil- 
itary work in numbers sufficient 
to. make a beginning. When both 
enemies have been defeated they 
should be available in quantity. 
Every country has airports and 
trained pilots; and practically 


ganize airlines. 

It would be a reflection on the 
commen sense of nations if they 
were not able to make arrange- 
ments, at least on a provisional 
basis, making possible the open- 
ing of the much needed air 
routes. I hope, when your con- 
ference adjourns, that these ar- 
rangements will have been made. 
Then all that will be needed will 
be to start using the air as a great 
peaceful medium instead of a bat- 
tle area. 

You are fortunate in having be- 
fore you one of the great lessons 
of history. Some centuries ago 
an attempt was made to build 
great empires based on domina- 
tien of great sea areas. The lords 
of these areas tried to close these 
seas to some and effer access to 
others and thereby to enrich 
themselves and extend their 
power. This led directly to a 
number of wars, both in the east-. 
ern and western hemispheres. 
We do not need to make that mis- 


‘take again. 


I hope you will not dally with 
the thought of creating great 
bloeks of closed air, thereby trac- 
ing in the sky the conditions of 
possible future wars. I know you 
will see to it that the air which 
God gave to everyone shall not 
become the means of domination 
over anyone. 

As we begin to write a new 
chapter in the fundamental law 
of the air let us all remember 


‘that we are engaged ih a great 


attempt to build enduring institu- 
tions of peace. These peace set- 
tlements cannot be endangered by 
petty considerations or weakened 
by groundless fears. Rather, with 
full recosnition of. the sovereignty 





and juridical equality of all na- 


| 
} 
| 


every country knows how to or-} 


about. 





Rutherford Aide to 
- Secretary of AIB™ 


Appointment of Robert C. Ruth- 
erford as assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the American Institute of 
Banking was announced on Oct. 
30 by Dr. Harold Stonier, Execu- 
tive Manager of the American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Ruther- 
ford. has been. Executive Secretary 
of the Minneapolis, Minn., chapter 
of the AIB and will filk the 
post at national headquarters left 
vacant by the resignation of Rob- 
ert Hammer, who has aecepted a 
position with the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Ruth- 
erford initially will devote a ma- 


jor portion of his activities to pro- 
moting chapter participation in 


the Job Relations Training pre- 
gram which will be soon inaugu- 
rated by the AIB under the 
leadership of William Powers, 
Deputy Manager of the Associa- 
tion and its director of customer 
and personnel relations. This 
training course has been adapted 
to meet the needs of members of 


‘bank staffs, from the industrial 


job relations training used suc- 
cessfully in war expanded fac- 
tories. 

From 1919 to 1923 Mr. Ruther- 
ford was employed in Manitoba 
branches of the Union Bank of 


‘Canada. In April, 1923, he became“ 


associated with the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, and’ was em- 
ployed there in various capacities 
for 4 years, until 1937, when he 
resigned to become Executive 
Secretary for the Minneapolis 
Chapter. He was awarded the 
Standard Certificate of the AIB in 
1928 and later received two spe- 
cial graduate certificates. He 
served on the National Debate 
Committee in 1930 and was chair- 
man of the Committee in 193h. In 


' 1937, at the Institute’s annual con- 


vention, he won fourth place in 
‘the National Publie Speaking Con- 
test for the A. P. Giannini Educa- 
tional Endowment. prizes... In 


| Minneapolis, he served on the-AIB: 


Educational Committee of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association for 
seven years and was Chairman of 
the committee three times. 


Xmas Glub Savings 


Commenting upon record 
Christmas Club deposits President 
Isaac W. Roberts of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks and President of The 
Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety, made the remark om Nov. 4 
that, “The fact that mutual sayv- . 
ings bank depositors have been 
able to accumulate something 
more than $86,000,000 of Christ- 
mas Club deposits in the year now 
drawing to a close demonstrates 
our national instinct for thrift. 
Of course, all of us know these 
funds, acquired during the year, 
largely were intended for gifts to 
others, but it is a special’ token to 
the nation that considerable part 








‘of this money will be invested in 


national welfare—War 
Bonds.” 

The announcement from the 
Association says: 

“Christmas Club owners in mu- 
tual savings banks of 17 States 
will have $4.66 more at their 


Savings 


command this year than in 1943, 


the average being,,$63.72 per ac- 
count. Total numper of such. ac- 
counts, in, the country increased 
90,000. from,,1943, to a total 

72... All mutual Christ- 
mas bs.im 1944 will be $86,- 


735,805... 

“New. York ranked first in its 
mutual savings bank Christmas 
Clubs, having deposits of $32.416,- 
606 and 496,217 depositors. Mas- 
sachusetts was second with $21.- 
994,555 deposits and 380,598 
devositors. Connecticut followed 
with $11.909,659 deposits and 
177,393 depositors.” 







of 1, 





tions, let us work together so 


that the air may be used by hu- 
manity to service humanity. 
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Moody's Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages; National Fertilizer Association Commodity. What Is: Inflation? 
| (Continued from first page) 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are Price Index Declines : An 
when the naiion is facing a post- 


‘ given in the following table. 
MOODY'S BOND PRICESt The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The| War boom. 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Nov. 6, declined| After World War II 


2060 





(Based on Average Yields) inflation 

















1944 U.S. Avge. é ; : i ill show itself in incr d prices 
Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* | for the second consecutive week to 139.3 in the week ending Nov. 4) wi 1 Snow itseiy In increased prices 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa Baa R.R. Indus. ' from 139.8+ in the preceding week. A month ago this index regis- | Of ena ro Sree as road 
Nov. 7 Stock Exchange Closed | tered 139.5 and a year ago 135.4, based on the 1935-1939 average as|™achinery, crushed rock, fire 
Gann Heer Tee ese Hose izes iosa7 love2 11331 11720| 100. The Association’s report added: trucks, and especially fire-alarm 
3... 119.55 112.75 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 A sharp decline in the prices of farm products was the primary |¢@Uipment. Furthermore, these 
eS 119.55 112.56 118.40 116.80 uit s3 ae a et ition cause of the decline in the all-commodity index. In the grains | ™creases—caused by inflation— 
Oet.: 27. - 11993 li2se 1840 11661 11293 103.47 10762 11350 11720/ Soup higher prices were quoted on only one:grade of wheat, while | Will be in addition to the natural 
20 119.55 112.75 118.60 116.80 112.93 103.64 107.44 113.50 117.40| lower prices were given on oats, rye, and some grades of wheat, | Price increases due to greater de- 
13 119,61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.20/ causing this group to continue a downward trend. The livestock mand and general prosperity. In 
SS Shee . - - to , ' € : EO aps 
sep. 119.0 112.96 11860 11680 11256 10313 106.74 114.08 117.00| 8Toup marked a definite decline. Hogs, which have been selling at| "act, all the things which cities 
" 22 - 419.22 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20| ceiling prices for more-than three months, declined in value due will need after the war can be 
15- A943 215-86 118,90 111.20: ESS eae Oe ee te to an increased movement on Western markets. Also cattle, calves |>0usht for less now. 
Rc “ 2. 2.56 é 1.2 ‘ ' ; é : : P 4 
lw. «14981 112'56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.29| 29d ewes were lower in price. Live fowls was the only item to| Reasons for Expecting More 
Aug. 25_ 119.89 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20} increase in this group. The foods group continued to trend upward, Inflation 
18. 119.84 112.56 118,60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 reflecting higher quotations on oranges and potatoes. Cotton prices I . 
11 - 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117-20) fluctuated within a narrow range with closing quotations slightly n case someone argues with 
4 __. 120,08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.29 d ; : : dapat ae ; you that further inflation is not 
under the previous week, causing a fractional decline in the textiles r rsh 
July 28 _. 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.09 : - ‘ coming, give them the following 
20.15 112: 18.60 11680 11200 10280 10604 11389 1174»|2roup. After having declined for some weeks, scrap steel prices y 5 
June 30______. 120.15 112.37 118.60 116 ; ° to three reasons: 
May 26 __._.. 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00| increased slightly, but not sufficiently to change the metals group 1) G : t 
aa 119.35 111.81 118-40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116-41| index number. Advancing prices for linseed oil caused a fractional ditt bene ery | oxpenses are 
aa 32 10431 11350 11622} increase in the building materials group, marking the first change | S44 1" excess of Government re- 
| Gee 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 } 6.22} ! . : rater ’ ; ceipts. In order for the Govern- 
We: Wie 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41] in this group since July of this year. All other group indexes rc- inant t its bill it 
High 1944 120.44 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.93 103.64 107.62 11427 117.60| mained unchanged from the previous week. either carint Hones bata ede gals 
Low 1944. ____ 119.20 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 , : Co Hg , é ‘ 
High 1943... 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 During the week 7 price series in the index advanced and 10| (2) Debtors will continue to 
Low 1943____- 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46| declined; in the preceding week 8 series advanced and 9 declined; |}ow] for more inflation. This ap- 
1 Year Ago and in the second preceding week 8 advanced and 7 declined. ; ‘ : 

Nov. 6, 1943. 120.02 111,07 119.00 116.61 111.25 98.73 103.30 113.70 116.61] — are % " a plies to farmers, real estate pro- 
2 Years Ago ais “ WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX moters and some merchants who 
Nov. 7, 1942. 117.36 107.62 117.00 114.27 108.70 92.64 97.31 112.00 114.27 Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association owe money. They know that as 
; 1935-1939—=100* rices of 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES % Sete Precedion ike Weer 1 te on cet land, houses and 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) Zach Group Week Week Ago Age | 8000S whic tl ey now own go up, 
1944— U.S. Avge. Bears to the Group Nov. 4, Oct. 28, Oct.7, Nov.6,|it will be easier for them to sell 
Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* | rotal Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 | and get out of debt 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 25.3 1S EEE ATA SOOM RDS AA 143.9 143.5 142.5 140.0 3) Th a 2 
Nov. 7__..... Stock Exchange Closed Pals and Olle... 2 - — 145.1 145.1 145.1 146.1 (3) ose engaged in foreign 
Ag in 3. 28... 2.81 | 301 3.55 3.30 299 2.79 Gestenaced i 5. 163.1 163.1 163.1 161.3 | trade are usually anxious to have 
ale oH a oe ar oa se oe eo hon 23.0 ies Carp age -------------------- — ee. aes re the United States further devalue 
rasan mS ‘ J -7 . . t E > 2. UR NUN 2s eins SS i nke ainsi es ASN hapinlgb t h - 5 J ® : P : 
co eee. 273 881. 301 356 6| 88. See ae PE AE EN LEE TTT SS 1588 11598 1621 1558 |(tS dollar. When other countries 
heute 187... 303 2.732. 281 (3.01 3,58. 3.30 (i299 2.76 eee RR Se RE REREAD SS 8 159.0 162.7 160.5 148.4 |devaluate, countries which do not 
Ockray.- +. ses) 8 ee om: a oe e ae eee 17.3 Wet a RR RR.) IO A ee ae, 
20____ M6 S02 Bae 281° 3a 2352: 33 -. 2s eee 10.8 Miscellaneous commodilies__.._...... 133.4 133.4 132.2 131.4 : : ree 
“Sie 185 302 2.72 280 3.01 354 332 295 2.79 8.2 a RON REISE HS aay - 1549 155.0 155.5 150.2 s og aaaea wknd Hatieg. ghd stimu 
6....... 185 302 2.72. 280 302 355 334 295 2.79 7.1 Metals_._..__...---.------------.. 104.0 104.0 1041 104.4 | /ant to business; but, like whiskey, 
Sep. 29__ a! 1.84 3.03 2.72 2.81 3.03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.80 6.1 Building materials___-.__.-._.-_-_. 154.1 154.0 154.0 152.5 | its stimulating effects last for only 
22. “ 196 3030 “S92 2370-304 356 3:35 205. 32.39 1.3 Chemicals and drugs.__________._.. 126.1 162.1 126.1 127.7 |g short time. : oho ind 
15... 183 #4303 «#271 2.79 305 356 335 294 2.79 3 Fertilizer materials___.__....... 183° 1183 «1183 ~ tin | © Soon’ f <n og tr A a Be 
“aS 184 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 294 2.80 3 ES NM SIRE EMME DIME 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.8 Ss prices ofiset all advan- 
Be sedate 181 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 — 3 Farm machinery._____.._-___--__-. 104.7 104.7 104.7 . 104.2 sy a year secured by a 
Aug. 25- 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.738 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 ~ era ge —: Ee Oe ollar.” Hence, to refer 
is. ve 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 100.0 All groups combined___.-_.__._..-- 139.3 4139.8 139.5 135.4 Birney fire departments: 
11------- 1.8L 3.03 2.72. 280 3.04 3.55 3.34 295 2.79 *Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Nov. 4, 1944, 108.5; Oct. 28, +108.9; and Nov. : i 
4__.---- 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 | 6° 1943, 105.5. Revised. (A) In the post-war period 
July 28-.-...-,..1.99 3.04. 2.72 . 281 3.05 3.56 3.36 294 250) —-——_———_——_———~- —— | there will be a general rise in the 
June 30___.___ a 808 272 - 281: (388° !-3ne: 3.39 -296. 2% : iy rices ofa) , , eS 
May 26__._-3_ 18400 3.052.773 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80/ type of bookings can be accepted | accelerated pace, with probability nicipalities ps ohms ng 
nt Mae 163 3.09 ee 5-283 310 3.70 347 297 oe but cannot be rolled until proper | that by the end of first quarter | ii42+ the sooner fire departments 
@eb. 25..55.2. 7 18h 310 274 283 311 - 373 3.49 298 .2e4¢)approval, from WPB makes this/it will be relatively negligible. purchase new saktangnt iil ete 
Fa OOo SES oe 1.87 3.11 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 | possible. Some orders do not show | Navy requirements, while likely tend their fire-alarm systems the 
aigh Fin genre ees he a pe 2.13 ast ase 3.00 2.88 exact a for — grec ‘to be better sustained than the better off the cities will eta ae 
' Low EE is ho wives i F OE i > é rt ‘ = . i © ; bg oe - 
digh 1943____ 208 3.31 281 296 3.23 425 -393 3.07 2.93 OF ee ae ee merchant pp isopentane sdehB se thermore, only common justice 
tow 1943_____ 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 ‘ . prea a as a result Of Cut-DackKS | demands an increase in firemen’s 
1 Year Ago are off, while others are for an in- | during recent weeks. wages 
Nov. 6, 1943. 184 311 2.70 282 310 383 355 297 2.82) definite delivery period. Because| pecjine in siti eeabiiaies ; 
2 Years Ago of this situation, steel companies |}... 4; lief the (B) As the effects of inflation 
Nov. 7, 1942_ 205 330 280 294 324 423 392 3.06 294)) 0 ition ¢ k definite | Pringing relief to e general | pecome recognized there will be 
i Peer Ot 0 ane 'market because it frees more raw 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one 


‘“‘typical’’ bond 


(334% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


lével or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


They merely serve to 


.iHusirvate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





Steel Production Rises — Post-War Orders 
~ Increase—-Demand for War Needs Slightly Up 


“Steel order volume was heavy this past week and the output 
of steel ingots continued at a relatively high level, but all was not 
tranquil in the minds of those who make and those who buy steel,” 
“The Iron Age” states in its issue of today (Nov. 9), further adding 





in part as follows: 


“Confusion was mounting this week as to the 


trouble trend of post-war steel -~der volume, while at the same time 


the popular ban on post-war talk® 


made many with definite plans re- 
iuctant to disclose them. 
“In recent weeks war needs 


have shown a slight increase in’ 


demand, but at the same time steel 
mills have had to fill gaps in their 
schedules as a result of partial 
or, complete cancellations on some 
items. This situation has made all 
steel sales offices competitive 
minded even as they know they 
must and will give war require- 
ments absolute..precedence over 
& taps: 


3 5 rit st to as 
Moody’s Daily ....:..:: 
st Sars @o 7g H’ 
~~ Commodity Index 
tr Of 





Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1944.._-.. _-.  Ba8.6 


Wednesday, Nov. 1 ee 4s. 
Thursdav. Nov. 2 pega ee Moet: See 
Friday, Nov. 3. «ann wit dm ig al pee gales sae 
Saturday, Nov. 4._- «ian akc 
Mondey, Nov. 6 i 247.6 
Tuesday. Nov. 7. i * 
Two weeks ago, Oct. 24. 248.5 
Month ago, Oct. 7__- : 250.4 
Vear ?ao, Nov. 6, 19432 2i::2 244.2% 
1943 High, April 1 es “ 247 RF 
AcEow, Jan 2-360. = _ 940.2 
4944 Hivh, Oct. 3.:..4:<7--. .. 2528 
a OO Baas a ce ae 


“Holiday. 





everything else. The product mix, 
however, which keeps steel mills 
operating so that the best distribu- 
tion pattern is obtained, is rear- 
ing its head higher than for some 
time. 

“While orders for Quonset huts, 
ammunition and other needed war 
items have increased, plate direc- 
tives are on the. down-grade and 
some large manufacturers are 
nearing the end of some of their 
biggest war contrdets. Thus while 
eurrent order volume looks good 
from a statistical standpoint, steel 
operators are beginning to worry 


quately. operate facilities after the 
turn of the year. The feeling is 
growing that with the lack of 
more definite reconversion plans, 
the first quarter of 1945 may see 
a drop in steel output because 
there is not sufficient volume of 
various types of steel orders to 
insure a,,normal and. ,economic 
operating, pattern. 





‘was def 


“Post-war orders were still roll- 
ing into, steel mills this, week and 
the totalvolume of such business 
initely 


about enough business to ade-. 





increasing. This ' programaj,has been 


production plans. 

“Another factor which lends 
credence to the possibility of a 
lower operating rate is the report 
that December lend-lease bar and 
semi-finished tonnage for the 
United Kingdom will be cancelled, 
thus further easing the situation 
in these categories. Total lend- 
lease tonnages for the first quarter 
of 1945, because of the almost dis- 
appearing demand from Great 
Britain, will probably not be an 
important factor in regular steel 
shipments.”’ 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Nov. 6 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the operat- 
ing rate of steel companies having 
94% of the steel capacity of the 
industry will be 96.3% of capacity 
for the week beginning Nov. 6, 
compared with 94.9% one week 
ago; 96.9% one month ago and 
98.2% one year ago. The overat-. 
ing rate for the week beginning. 
Nov. 6 is equivalent to 1,732,400 


tons .of steel ingots .and c ings, 
‘compared ree Td Hd 


200 ‘toris one 

eek: ago, 1,743.200 tons one 
month ago, and 1,711,600 tons one 
year ago. 5 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in_ its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Nov. 6, stated in part 
as follows: 

Shipbuilding requirements con- 
stitute the main factor in war 
requirements. shrinkage, with 
other needs holding close to peak, 
including heavy projectiles, land 
transport and aircraft. 

Smaller need for steel plates 
follows the decline. in shipwork, | 
which until recently was the prin- 
cipal. fagter in . record-breaking | 
plate oyjgut. The merchant ship | 
tapering at an 


Se 


steel for other products. Effect 
on sheet and other light flat- 
rolled products is expected to be 
greatest as it also releases more 
finishing capacity of that product. 
The transformation is being sub- 


a demand by real estate owners, 
merchants and others for greater 
fire protection. When it costs 
more to replace property, the 
owners of buildings and merchan- 
dise will be more fearful of fires 
and more anxious for greater pro- 


jected to some deterrents, such as 
need for rolling the remainder of 
contracts already booked and also 
necessity for developing sufficient 
trained manpower for the extra 


tection. Therefore city officials 
can now talk inflation to their 
citizens with the full support of 
all property owners. 











work required in processing 
sheets and strip, as compared with Chrisimas Greeting 
plates. 

Plate requirements still are Cards for Gverseas 


large, in spite of smaller needs 
and some direetives have been 
issued recently, for nearby de- 
liveries and also for January roll- 
ings. It is believed that by the 
end of the year strip plate rolling 
will be limited severely. 


Because of an advance in No.. 


1 heavy melting steel at Pitts- 
burgh the average composite of 
steelmaking scrap has advanced 
16 cents to $16.16 per ton. This 
is the first upward movement of 
this composite since the break of 


several weeks ago. Finished steel. 


composite is unchanged at $56.73, 
semi-finished steel at $36 and 
steelmaking pig iron at $23.05 


———— 


Sitkchines Pres. of Essex 
County Bankers 


At the fall meeting of the Essex 
County Bankers Association on 
Oct. 26, Roy A. Hitchings, Pres:- 
dent of the Irvington National 
Bank, Irvington,.N. J.,,was elected 
President of the, Association. 
Among the guests at the meeting. 
was Frank D. Abelf. President of 
the New Jersey State. Bankers. 











» Postmaster. Albert Goldman anh- 
nounced on’ Nov. 1 that informa- 
tion has been received from the 
‘Post Office Department: at Wash- 
ington, that the War Department 
advises Christmas greeting cards 
for soldiers overseas must be sent 
in sealed envelopes and prepaid 
at the first-class rate. The War 
Department further urges that 
such cards be, mailed at once 
stating that cards mailed now will, 
according to the Army Postal 
Service, reach even the most re- 
mote A.P.O.’s by Dec, 25. Race 


- enh 





“Evening News” of Oct. 27 we also 
quote: | ‘ 
“Frederick J. Kugleman.of the 
Nat:onal State Bank, the retiring 
President, was toastmaster. — 
“Gustave E. Wiedenmayer of 
the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co. was elected First 
Vice-President of the Association 
and Thomas A. Loughlin, United 
States Savings Bank, Second Vice- 
President. Herbert M. Appleton 
of the Verona Trust Co. was made 
Treasurer and Frank F. Fay Jr. 


Association. From the Newark of Federal Trust Co. Secretary. 
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Wholesale Prices Up Slightly for Week Ended 
October 28, Labor Department Reports 


Led by higher prices for oats and rye, and seasonal advances for 
live poultry and eggs, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of com- 
modity prices in primary markets rose slightly: by 0.1% during the 
last week of October, it was announced by the U. S. Department of 
Labor on Nov. 2, which further said: The increase brought the all- 
commodity index to the level which prevailed at the beginning of 
the month, 103.9% of the 1926 average. The index is 0.1% higher 
than at this time last month and 1.1% over the corresponding week 
of 1943, according to the report which continued: 

Farm Products and Foods—Average prices of farm products in 
primary markets rose 04% during the week with oats up 5% and 
rye nearly 4%. Live poultry prices were higher in both the Chicago 
and New York markets. A seasonal advance of nearly 4% was re- 
ported for eggs. Hay and weol also advanced. A few important 
farm products, particularly wheat, cotton, and certain fresh vege- 
tables declined slightly. 

The rise in prices for eggs largely accounted for an increase of 
0.2% in average prices for foods during the week. Fruits and vege- 
tables, rose 0.1% because of higher prices for apples in the New York 
market and for potatoes at Boston. Oatmeal and rye flour prices 
inereased about 3%. Quotations declined for wheat, for white pota- 
toes at New York and Chicago, and for sweet potatoes and onions. 

Industrial Commodities—Industrial commodity markets con- 
tinued relatively steady. A correction in prices for coal reported as 
being effective in June and lower realizations for electricity brought 
the index for fuel and lighting materials down to 0.1%. There was an 
inricrease of nearly 1% for quicksilver, as a result of lower production 
and increased demand, but the index for the metals and metal prod- 
ucts group remained unchanged. An increase of 0.1% in average 
prices for building materials resulted from increased ceiling prices 
for cement in the Southwestern states earlier in the month. 

The following notation was included in the Labor Department’s 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more com- 
plete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for September 30, 
1944 and October 30, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week 
ago, a month ago, and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in sub- 
group indexes from October 21 to 28, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED OCT. 28, 1944 





(1926-100) 

Percentage change to 

Oct. 28, 1944 from 
10-28 10-21 10-14 9-30 10-30 10-21 9-30 10-30 
Commodity Groups-— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities___........-~~- 103.9 *103.8 *103.8 °103.8 102.8 +0.1 +01 + 1.1 
rin Beeuer es 123.3 122.8 122.7 122.8 122.2 +04 +04 + 0.9 
a atlas 104.1 103.9 103.8 103.9 105.0 +0.2 +0.2 — 0.9 
Hides and leather products_...~-. 116.7. 116.7 116.7 116.5 118.4 0 +0.2 — 1.4 
Textile products____-__-..__--- —- 986.9 98.9 98.8 98.5 97.2 0 +0.4 + 1.7 
Fuel and lighting materials__ ~~ 83.5 83.6 83.8 83.7 816 —01 —0.2 + 23 

Metals and meta) products____ ~~ —- *103.6 *103.8 *103.9 *103.8 103.8 0 0 0 
Building materiais___.-....._.._-- 116.4 116.3 116.1 115.9 1128 +01 +04 + 32 
Chemicals and allied products... 104.9 104.9 1049 1049 1004 0 0 + 45 
| Ee BOSSI 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 1042 0 0 +418 
MisceHaneous commodities_____—_- 93.4. 934 934 934A 929 0 0 + 05 
Se aida riceittadaptenn okey iste 113.5 113.2 113.2 113.2 111.8 +03 +03 +.:45 
Semimanufactured articies_-____. 94.7 94.7 946 943 928 0 +04 + 2.0 
Manufactured es 13 Se *101.1 *101.2 *101.2 *101.1 100.3 —0.1 0 6+ (OB 

All. commodities other, than { 
Tarin Sree. *99.6 °*99.7 *99.7 *99.6 98.6 —0.1 0 + 1.0 
ties other than 
farm products and foods__..__- 988 °98.9 *98.9 *988 975 —0O.1 0 + 1.3 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
OCT. 21, 1944 TO OCT. 28, 1944 
Increases 

Other foods _.~- a _ 0.9 Livesteck and poultry___.._~~-- i 
CORMRG 8 iii ne im eciceni on REARS . 0.5 Other farm products__ bak hia Oe 
Cains | ooo eo. kh ee en ee ane yegutables... 0-1. Oy 
' Decreases i 

Anthracite © i630 23 Sk YSN ens eee Ones: 200 So 0.1 


0.2 Bituminous coal —_ 
RUE seit. 0.1 


Cereal products__ 


Civil Engineering. Construction $32,393,000 for 
Week—Gains 46% Over Preceding Week 


Civil engineering construction volume for the week totals $32,- 
393,000. This continental United States volume, not including the 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, is 46% above the total for the 
preceding week, but is 8% lower than in the corresponding 1943 
week, and 3% under the previous four-week moving average as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record.” The report made public on 
Nov. 2, went on to say: ; 

Public construction, with an increase of 110%, is responsible for 
the gain over last week, as private work is 40% lower than a week 
ago. Public work is 35% over the 1943 week’s total, but private 
construction is down 63%. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,539,- 
149,000 for the 44 weeks, a decrease of 43% from the $2,716,958,00C 
reported for the corresponding 1943 period. Private construction, 
$319,463,000, is 19% lower than last year, and public work, $1,219,- 
686,000, is down 48% as a result of the 53% decline in federal volume. 
State and municipal construction is 22% higher than in the 1943 
period. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week and the current week are: 





— pod — ee 





Nov. 4, 1943 Oct. 26,1944 Nov. 2, 1944 

Total U. S. Construction... - $35,206,000 $22,174,000 $32,393,000 
Private Construction_~--~--~ 15,388,000 9,442,000 5,614,000 
Public Construction-_---~- 19,818,000 12,732,000 26,779,000 
State and Municipal-_-_-__- 1,226,000 4,350,000 3,873,000 
Futteret! a. c secs ales 18,592,000 8,382,000 22,906,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 





| ing and large-scale private housing, $1,400,000; public buildings, $15- | Stated. 
| 569,000; earthwork and drainage, $2,153,000; streets and roads, $3,-|including many Supreme Court 





in sewerage, public buildings, earthwork and drainage, streets and | 
roads, and unclassified construction. Gains over the 1943 week are | 
in waterworks, sewerage, industrial and public buildings, earthwork | 
and drainage, and streets and roads. Subtotals for the week in each’ 
class of construction are: waterworks, $485,000; sewerage, $398,000; 
bridges, $495,000; industrial buildings, $3,689,000; commercial build- | 


030,000; and unclassified construction, $5,174,000. 


New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $16,- 
308,000, and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. 
The week’s new financing brings 1944 volume to $1,661,796,000, a 
figure 45% below the $3,043,627,000 reported for the 44-week 1944 
total. 


Weekly Coal and Goke Production Statistics — 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of the ' 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
coal in the week ended Oct. 28, 1944 is estimated at 12,150,000 net 
tons, an increase of 350,000 tons, or 3%, over the preceding week. In 
the corresponding week of 1943, output amounted to 10,026,000 tons. 
Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Oct. 28, 1944 totaled 
518,555,000 tons, an increase of 5.8% over the 490,227,000 tons pro- 
duced in the same period last year. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended Oct. 28, 1944 was estimated at 1,319,000} 
tons, an increase of 34,000 tons (2.6%) over the preceding week. | 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week of 
1943, there was an increase of 278,000 tons, or 26.7%. The calendar 
year to date, shows an increase of 5.5% when compared with the; 
same period in 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Oct. 28, 
1944 showed an increase of 300 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Oct. 21, 1944; but was 47,600 tons less than for the | 
corresponding week of 1943. 





~— 





ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 











— Week Ended — January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal Oct. 28, Oct. 21, Oct. 30, *Oct. 28, Oct. 30, Oct. 30, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 12,150,000 11,800,000 10,026,000 518,555,000 490,227,000 371,415,000 
Daily average 2,025,000 1,967,000 1,671,000 2,022,000 1,902,000 1,454,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 














Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tOct. 28, §Oct. 21, Oct. 30, Oct. 28, Oct. 30, Oct. 30, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,319,000 1,285,000 1,041,000 54,351,000 51,508,000 42,658,000 
+Commercial produc, 1,266,000 1,234,000 999,000 52,178,000 49,448,000 40,525,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 123,800 123,500 171,400 6,092,200 6,594,400 2,857,900 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 











yperations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 

(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
tnd ure subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operaters.) 

Week Ended 
Oct. 21, Oct. 14, Oct. 23, Oct. 23, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
a 365,000 370,000 97,000 264,000 
I ne 8 7,000 7,000 6,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_____-_. 101,000 98,000 92,000 112,000 
ie ne a 160,000 150,000 183,000 178,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___-. 1,000 1,000 1,000 bd 
ee soe gl, Beet 1,403,600 1,345,000 1,417,000 1,178,000 
ORES CIES, Md ee to 551,000 552,000 346,000 351,000 
AERP Brean Soir OR sags SE AR 52,000 47,000 48,000 93,000 
Kansas and Missouri__________ 170,000 163,000 184,000 172,000 
Kentucky—Eastern___________ 970,000 962,000 872,000 857,000 
Kentucky—Western__________. 360,000 380,000 308,000 203,000 
OS SRE EERE Ao ake eRe 31,000 35,000 35,000 34,000 
Da AERIS Re SSE Is OI 3,000 3,000 4,000 10,000 

Montana (bitum. & lignite) _-—_ 116,060 105,000 101,000 80,000 
NOW DAC sas in eee 33,000 32,000 36,000 37,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite). 69,000 58,000 73,000 85,000 
LO RET TSS SSS AR PTE SOE Ee 696,000 667,000 662,000 542,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)___— 2,850,000 2,965,000 3,006,000 2,235,000 
OR TOC NOB ios sn sis ik rk eins 137,000 128,000 133,000 109.000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) _. 3,000 4,000 6,600 20,000 
netic ncn teceahns Semtindic sade ba 121,000 142,000 92,000 90,000 
oe nae, SRO a a RE ES CS 360,090 382,000 371,000 334,000 
Washington... ojo 5 32,000 31,000 26,000 46,000 
+ West Virginia—Southern_____ 2,004,000 2,012,000 2,222,000 1,931,000 
+ West Virginia—Northern___-__ 1,019,000 1,045,000 958,000 560,000 
Wyoming. sot Set ets 1866;000 190,000 187,000 156,000 
§Other Western States_______ +3 . 1,000 1,000 bd 

Total bituminous & lignite__. 11,800,000 11,875,000 11,467,000 9,680,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite_____ 1,285,000 1,318,000 1,297,000 1,184,000 

OCR) BiG et i 13,085,000 13,193,000 12,764,000 10,864,000 


fIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
m the B. & O. in, Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluges Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


WLB Contends State Laws Cannot Be 
Applied to Impede War Effort 


The National War Labor Board held on Oct. 26 that to settle 
a labor dispute affecting the war effort it could order inclusion of 





of any State law to the contrary. Associated Press advices from 
Washington on Oct. 26, as given in the New York “Herald Tribune,” 
went on to say: 

The board rejected the conten-® 
tion of the Cudahy Brothers Com- 
pany, Cudahy, Wis., that the 
Board’s standard membership 





tions affiliate, representing 1,400 
employees. 
Even if the Wisconsin act pro- 


a maintenance-of-union membership clause in a contract regardless | Bo 


clause, directed at the packers’ 
plant, violated the Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Peace Act: 

This clause had been ordered 
by both the regional and@ ‘national 
boards in a dispute be n the 
company and the Packifighouse 
Workers Organizing Committee, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 





hibited such a provision, Dr. Ed- 
win E. Witte, public member of 
the Board, asserted, “this Boerd 
would still have authority to di- 
rect such a provision in’ settlement 
of a labor dispute in'’an establish- 
ment as important to’ the war ef- 
fort as is the plant of this com- 
pany.” 








“This position rests upon the 
fact that the nation is now at wal 
and the winning of the war in the 
shortest possible time is our pres- 
ent greatest objective,’ Dr. Witte’s 
opinion, written for the WLB 
“There is much support 


decisions, for the view that where 
State laws conflict with authority 
fully exercised in time of war 
under the war powers which the 
Constitution confers upon the na- 
tional government, the State laws 
cannot be applied to impede the 
war effort.” 


The opinion stated that the com- 
pany’s refusal to adopt a check-off 
provision was based on the belies 
it was “integrally connected with 
union maintenance of member- 
ship.” 

The check-off provision, affect- 
ing only those union members 
who notify the company in writing 
of their desire to have their dues 
deducted from their pay, “clearly 
is independent” of the union main- 
tenance provision, said Dr. Witte. 


The Board said this was the 
final action on the issue and gave 
both the union and the company 
until Saturday to say whether 
they intend to comply. 

The maintenance - of - member- 
ship issue was not involved in the 
case recently decided by the Wis 


|consin Supreme Court, the opin- 


ion said. Instead, it pertained to 
two employees who were dis- 
charged because they had not 
taken out work permits under a 
contract provision. The court held 
the discharges violated the Wis- 
consin Employment Peace Act 
“making it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer to interfere 
with the free choice of employees 
in relation to membership or non- 
membership in a labor organiza- 
tion,” said Dr. Witte. 


NRDGA to Hold Regular 
January Conference 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, held in 
the organization’s New York 
offices, last month, a number of 
current problems were discussed 
at length. Considerable attention 
was given to the question as to 
whether or not the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Association 
should be held as usual in New 
York next January, the Board be- 
ing desirous of conforming to the 
effort of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to conserve the use 
of transportation during the war. 
-The postponement of several in» 
portant divisional meetings which 
had been scheduled to be held 
last summer because it was be- 
lieved the invasion was about io 
begin is an earnest of the desire 
to cooperate in this effort. On 
the other hand, it was recognized 
that these times are fraught with 
great problems for men in busi- 
ness and it was thought that a 
meeting of the Association in Jan- 
uary would serve not only the. 
interests of the trade but the 
larger interests of the nation. 

The matter finally was referred 
for decision to Edward N. Allen, 
President of the Association and 
the General Manager. As a result, 
Messrs. Allen'dnd Hahn decided 
to proceed with’ preparations “for 
a stream-lined' conference, which 
is pcueeuies to take ne i the 
week oO an. 2S at t ] 

vy York. | the 


Pennsylvania, 





d received reports on the 
si fn xisting ’ in -_ connection 
wit e “disposal of Government 


surplus goods, the regulations of 
the WLB as they may concern the 
effort to recruit sufficient people 
to carry on the Christmas trade in 
the stores, the successful opening 
in Washington, D. C. of the course 
in retail sales promotion spon- 
sored by the Association’s Sales 
Promotion Division, the recent 
Absecon Conference, the Price 
Control situation and a number of 
kindred matters. 
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. Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Oct. 28, 1944 Decreased 4,000 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Oct. 28, 1944 was 
4.740,900 barrels, a decline of 4,000 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week. The current figure, however, is 32,400 barrels higher 


than ‘the daily average figure recommended by the petroleum Ad- | 


ministration for War for the month of ‘October, 1944 and exceeds ‘the 
week ended Oct. 30, 1943 by 437;950 barrels per day. Daily produc- ' 


tion for the four weeks ended Oct. 28. 1944 averaged 4,725,950 bar-; compares with member ‘trading “during: the week ended “Oct: 7 ‘of’ 


Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 
Reports received from refining companies indicate that. the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,658,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,117,000: 
barrels of gasoline; 1,486,000 barrels of kerosine; 4:722000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,985,000 barrels of residual.fuel. oil during ‘the; 
week ended Oct. 28, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 


rels. 


79,058;000 ‘barrels of gasoline; 14,323,000 barrels of kerosime; 48,-/- 


863,000 ‘barrels of distillate fuel, «nd 64,224,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do 
not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























‘*State Actual Production 
*P.A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-__ abies Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Oct.28, Previous Oct. 28, Oct. 30, 
Octoter Oct. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma  _.._._-.-- 340,000 343,000 +347,350 + 4,000 345,000 329,400 
CIID as oe 274,000 269,400 +286,950 — 8,700 275,450 274,650. 
ee, 1,000 ite lee ¥950 BS 950 1,700 
‘parihandlle “Texas____ 98,800 yas 98,800 88,100. 
North ‘Texas________ 148,800 Bis «fo 148,800 138,300 
West Texas_________ 492,800 aS alas 492,800 354,056 
East Central ‘Texas__ 149,500 aval 149,500 135,250 ' 
Wast Pexas._._____._ 371,350 See 371,350 368,700 
Southwest Texas____ 334,400 ear 334,400 288,150 
Coastal Texas...____ 537,700 of cate 537,700 519,350 
Total Texas_____._ 2,133,000 $2,134,113 2,133,350 __.. 2,133,350 1,891,900 
North Louisiana_____ 73,300 + 450 73,400 79,600 
Coastal Louisiana___ 289,750 Fate Pi 289,750 279,000 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 396,000 363,050 + 450 363,150 358,600 
m@vigamees: .. 78,000 80,295 80,850 + 200 80,750 78,950 
Mississippi ._.______ 46,000 49,050 — 3,650 49,200 46,450 
Alghbamea ....- 2... i Eb 200 + 200 200 ie 
PO se Pr a 50 ghee 50 piss ar 
Se ets oe 205,000 200,250 + Y, 550 197,450 214,550 
pe ash ca aa 13,500 13,700 oo 550 12,850 13,300 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind 
a seechearceiis lin Ba 72/500 68,000 4+ 350 67,400 76,900 
Hentacky 2-2 25,000 28,950 + 300 26,750 . 
Mistigan: oo 2 50,000 48,200 + 3,900 49,150 51,800 
oF RE ae 95,000 100,850 + 1,450 99,000 97,750 
a ah BR SON NG A 22,000 21,350 — 1,100 22,100 21,350 
Be OO cece aa 8,500 9,300 — 300 9,300 7,100 
New Mexico ________ 110,000 § 4,900 Rt AS 104,450 112,550 
Total East of Calif. 3,823/500 3,856,700 + 7,200 3,836,550 3,602,450 
pa Re ee 885 § 884,200 —11,200 889,400 780,500 
Total United States 4,708,500 4,740,900 — 4,000 4,725,950 4,382,950 


“P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
c of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives ‘to be produced. 
?Okisdhoma, Kansas, ‘Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Oct. 26, 1944. 
This is the net ‘basic allowable ws of Oct. 1 calculated on a 31-@ay ‘basis and 
shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several Tields which were exempted entirely and of certain other field@s for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down Tor 7.days, no definite dates during the ‘month being ‘specified; operators only 
veing: “equired to shut down as ‘best suits their operating: schedules or labor needed 
: ycewtnr g @perate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown ‘time during the calendar 


§Not yet available. ® 
CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED OCT. 28, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Bach) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 





§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining atRe- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Ojland sidual 
fs — pottinns see % oo eel finished Distillate Fuel 
$ onl oun ge erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil oi 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
jana Gulf, North 
‘Louisiana~-Arkansas 
@m@ inland Texas._._ 2,518 90.3 2,447 97.2 7,065 36,524 26811 21,816 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1__._.. 130 0 §©683.9 107 «82.3 279 2 
District es ae ees 59 125.5 154 eae 13 it 
Dee, 2 SS 824 85.2 754 91.5 2,761 16,503 7,023 3,991 
Kans., Mois. 418: 80.2 375 89.7. 1,353 6896 2334 1.650 
‘District No. 3... 13. | ta: 11 84.6 3 
District No. 4______ 141 3. 103 =-73,0 er ees ans su 
I 817 |. 89-9. 802 98.2 2,093 13,979 11,592 35,687 
Total U.S. B. of M : ’ 
basis Oct. 28,1944. 4,908 87.2 4,658 94.9 14117 +79,058 48,863 64,224 
Total U.S. B. of M 
tesis Oct. 21, 1944. 4908 872 4662 95.0 14,559 78,366 48,360 63,944 
U.S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Oct. 30, 1943_ 4,184 12,756 69,092 44,713 63,785 


‘of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 65,51 

13,545,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk Seeminate’ a ei 
SNot including 1,486,000 barrels of kerosine, 4, 722.600 | 
oil and. distillate fuel oil and 8;985,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
week ended Oct. 28, 1944, which compares with 1,344,000 barrels, 
‘8,889,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,409, 000 | 
barrels, 4,726,000 barrels and 7,987,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Oct. 30, 


tocks of kerosine at Oct. 23, 1944 amounted to 14,323,000 barrels, as | tion. 


Note—S 
against 14,455,000 barrels a week earlier and 11,229,000 barrels a year before, 


s 

| Trading on New York Exchanges 

The Securitiies and Exchange Commission made public on Nov. 1 
| figures showing the volume of’ total round-lot stock sales on the 
| New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
‘the volume of round-lot ‘stock transactions for the account of all 
| members of these exchanges*in the week ended ‘Oct. 14, continuing 
| a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
| Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 
Trading on the Stock: mr ay for the account of members 
| (except odd-lot dealers) : ‘the week ended Oct. 14 (in round- 
| lot transactions) totaled 1,0: 4 shares, which amount was 16.10% 
of the total transactions on the Excange Of °3,164;950 shares. This 







































































*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages. the total of members’ purchases and ‘sales ts 
Par oe gl twice the total round-lét volume on the Exchange forthe reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are.exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
tules are included with “other sales.” 


§Sales marked “short exempt” ure Included with “other sales.” 


Russia Not a Participant in tnternational 


Avialion Gonference in Chicago =, 


A United States ‘eastgaibaiik $0 salibiteneeladtatins Wallen Sens 
ference which opened in Chicago on Nov. 1 was rejected by Russia,’ 
on Oct. 29, because of the ‘presence “of Switzerland, Portugal and 
Spain, described by fhe Moscow announcement as’ countries which | 





the Soviet Union.” This was disclosed in a United Press dispatch 
from . Washington on Oct. 29,° : 
which added: sia knew the three European neu- 








The Soviet rejection, broadcast | trals. were invited at the time it 
by the Moscow radio and recorded | delivered its own acceptance, nee, and, 
pak London, came after Russia /| that the shift indicated a “change’ 
originally had designated its am- | in policy” which was not yet clear 
bassadgr, in Washington, Andrei | here. 

A. Gromyko, to head its delega-| It was pointed out that the 
countries named by Russia are im- 
| portant to American international 





Authorities here said that Rus- 


Ses ek ca 


The Securities © and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
Nov. 1 a summary for the week 
ended Oct. 21 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-let account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being ‘published by “the Commis- 
Sion; The figures are based upbdn 
reports filed’ with’ the Commis- 
‘sion. “by the odd-lot dealers and 


*Sales marked “short exempt’ are re- 
ported with “‘other sales.’’ 

*Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and ‘sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales."* 





aviation. The Azores, Portugal 
and Spain lie athwart several pro- 
jected American routes to Euro- 








1,892,322 shares, or 18:18% ‘of the*total ‘trading’ of 4,927,950 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week , 
ended Oct. 14 amounited to 332,135 Shares, or 16.10% of the total vol-'|'S 
|ume on that exchange of 1'174,730 ‘shares: during ‘the’ Oct. 7 ‘week | sr 
‘trading forthe account of Curb members of "438,885 shares was 1460% 
of total trading of 1,485)930 Shares: ~~ 
otal Round-Lot Stock Sales «on the New Bork Stock Exchange and Reund-Lat took 
@ransactions ‘fer. Account of .Mentbers* (Shares) 
WEEK “ENDED OCT. -14,- 1944 
A. ‘Total Roundé-Lot Sales: ee 1% 
Short -sales_.______ 2795340 - ' 
Other sales_ 3 085.620 
Wetell aie es 3,164,950 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for ‘the ‘Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
ae eeenen... oS ee es 265,440 
ERASERS Sot Gab SA Bt ec a Ata 29,520 
I I ee ee 238,890 
Tetdlsdies.. 22 268;410 843 
2. Other transactions initiated‘on the floor— 
"TNE R on 127,110 
ECD EAE MI NALS Pe i) 7,960 
ST css cin sine ihe cinta was Cine cee 141,820 
ge TAR te ei oe ME ~ 149;780 4.38 
3. Other tramsactions initiated off the floor— 
Po gs ade Ghee I SA ae ae ee eR 88,425 
MII San es a oe 15,300 
ER SRR IRE ETS ENS SE nao aa 104,659 
RAN A Se it EAN SEES OMG AAD os: I 119,959 3.29 
4. Total— 
NG an en ne a led ences 480;975 
REE RE rks Cale eRe Cae age 52,780 
ERE TE LG: SENET RIE IDS. HSA 485,369 
Se an Ne 538,149 16.10 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the ‘New Work Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Menibers* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED ‘OCT. 14, 1944 
4. ‘Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
EE EOE yb ta gia ear ci 6 pr ah Denar Aber 8 fe 10,510 
$OtGer-enies........-- 7 1,164,220 
Total sales____ 1,174,730 
8. wae gm Transactions for Account of Members: 
. Transactions of specialists im stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases____ ent 80,025 
EOLA TE ESOT Ee LR A SORT 6,210 
Other sales2 3. SS 96,650 
Total sales . 202,860 7.78 
2. Other transactionsinitiated ‘on the flcor— ‘4 
Total purchases__ owed he 43,800 
Short sales —_—-—--- , q 
tOther sales. eteiss 31,775 | 
‘Total sales abe 33,175 3.28 
3. Other transactions:initiated off the floor— 
Sa I Se 31,625 
cn a oe ee 2,000 
+Other sales__ ee a ee eee 38,650 
Total eates.. asian 40;650 3.08 
4. Total— 
Patel aa i en ee 155,450 
I IN ie ae 9,610 
Re aaiee 167,075 
i pee 176,685 14.14 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
' Customers’ short sales. _- ee 
§Customers’ other sales___._.._ in 45,100 
we EEL LENS NE EE TT 45,100 
Total sales____ ine 34,491 


for years have “maintained an inimical. pro-Fascist policy toward | 


pean capitals, the Middle and. Far 
East. 


Authorities said that Russia’s 
position regarding ‘Spain was 
somewhat understandable, but 
they were “jarred to find Portugal 
and Switzerland on the Tist.” 

The Swiss Legation said it had 
accepted the United States invita- 
tion and the Swiss delegation will 
inchade Minister Charles Brugg 
mann. There was no comment on 
Moscow's announcement. Portugal 
and Spain have both. accepted. 

The Russian Embassy declined 
to comment on the Moscow report, 
but said it might have “something 
for correspondents Monday morn- 
ing.” 

American sources, although ap- 
parently discouraged that Russia 
will not be represented, tended to 


| discount the effect of the decision 


on the outcome of the delibera- 
tions. 

As far as the. United States ‘is 
concerned, officials said, there is 
no reason to feel that Russia will 
be unwilling to enter bilateral air 
transport arrangements with this 
country at some later date. The 


The Moscow broadcast was in 
the form of a statement by the 
official Tass news agency which 


. “The assertion that the Soviet 
Government is pom co in the 
Civil Aviation di 


part in the conference.” 
Fifty-five nations had been in- 

vited to send representatives to 

the conference, called to discuss 





world air routes, in the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. 


is not. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


pecialists. 
SACTIONS FOR ie) 
STQCK TRA NT OF ODD- Be Bees 
AND ‘SPECIALISTS ON THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
. Week Ended. Oct, 21;°1944" +s 
‘liQdd-Lot: Sales -by Dealers © ~ “Petal 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Nufber of orders’. __ 17,091 
Number of shares=—~--~-— 477,484 
Dollar value. - == 2 = ~ B20,719 694 
‘Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
‘Customers’ sales)” 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales_ 105 
“Custoiners’ other sales____ 17,386 
Customers’ total sales_.— 17,491 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 3,360 
*Customers’ other ‘sales___- 434,883 
Customers’ total sales___— 438,243 
Dollar value ___- __--- . $16,209,361 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
‘Number of Shares: 
Short sales ___ FS aA 140 
ee eee a 112,760 
Total sales __- ‘i 112, 900 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares__..__-- 158,250 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended Oct. 28, 1944 Increased 19,505 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. .28, 1944 
totaled 916,446 cars, the Association of American Railroads*announced 
Nov 2. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 1943 
of 32,719 cars, or 3.7%, and an increase above the same week in 1942 
of 25.886 cars or 2.9%. 

Leading of revenue freight for the week of October 28, increased 
10,505 cars, or 1.2% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 419,350 cars, an increase of 
726 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 10,115 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 110,- 
003 cars, an increase of 1.971 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 3,459 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 177,146 cars, an increase of 5,323 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 30,954 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 55, 721 cars, a decrease 
of 997 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,460 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of October 28, 
totaled 34,873 cars, an increase of 339 cars above the preceding week 
but a decrease of 4,248 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 27,479 cars, an increase of 918 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 501 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of live stock for the week of October 28 totaled 21,854 cars an in- 
crease..of 397 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 21 
cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 


Forest products loading totaled 45,107 cars an increase of 2,537 
ears above the preceding week and an increase of 1.196 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. 


Ore loading amounted to 67,490 cars, an increase of 444 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 9,821 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,150 cars, a decrease of 430 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 1,225 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 


All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Northwestern and all districts reported in- 
creases compared with 1942 except the Southern. 





: 1944 1943 1942 
BS. Weeks. of Jantary...2u ~~ 2k 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
4 weeks of @ciritary_....-_.... 1 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
a Weens Of Maren. i6. ot. 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,784 
Sweet SE rea es ee ee 4,068,625 . 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May RE i. a 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
5 weeks of June based olsen a 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
ah re A POs oe. ee oe 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
4 weeks of August Did are “2g 3,579,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 
5 weeks of September : 4,428,427 4,456,466 4,410,669 
Week of October 7 877,942 906,357 909,250 
Week of October 14 898,650 912,348 901,251 
Week of October 21 905.941 205,419 903,262 
Week of GQctober 28. 916,446 883,727 890,560 
Total 37,019,912 36,026,889 36,751,433 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Oct. 28, 1944. 
During. the period 78 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ‘ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECETVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED OCT. 28 





Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 

Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
SEERA SN Sa PERE ENN eC an 444 364 413 1,558 1,412 
Bangor & Aroostook________.-_.---—_ 1,986 3,104 1,867 595 199 
I a acti sin cians © —-tneag stecidacoes elec 6.819 7,079 6,649 15,635 15,814 
icago, Indianapolis & Louisville____. 1,294 1,248 1,541 2,133 1,935 
Gentral Ingiane._._.. 2. sso 46 36 26 67 55 
Mantel Verminntts fc 1,055 1,038 1,044 2,535 2,526 
Delaware & Hudson __...._..-.....--. 5,160 5,689 6,369 12,450 12,279 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-_-. 7,811 7,025 7,416 10,296 11,187 
Detroit & Mackinac_._..........---.... 385 299 454 113 109 
Detroit, Toledo & Tronton____._____-- 1,909 2,216 1,779 1,251 1,354 
BDetroit-& Toledo Shore Line____.._--- 403 394 344 2,703 2,857 
aes RR rth CRC Rte © Bienen 13,785 14,002 12,093 17,833 19,682 
Grand Trunk Wéeterti 2 3,960 4,069 4,276 8,233 7;948 
Lehigh & Hudson River___..__.__--~-~-. 162 210 243 2,428 2,429 
Lehigh & New England____._.._----~- 2,291 1,461 2,043 1,588 1,415 
ON BP OLEAN ee Rp ee oe 9,057 8,623 8,522 12,514 14,719 
NIN ENR Fe 2,341 2,438 2,466 4,083 4,647 
MUU 2s oe OS oe 6,126 3,472 5,900 305 442 
ARLES ER Mano SERPS RE Uns Ee se 1,670 1,931 2,316 24 36 
New York Central 9B si MN eH Sie 53,414 54,033 50,244 55,396 53,177 
B.3i. a. eet ere. 9,857 9,940 9,686 17,616 19,204 
New York, Ontario & Western____--~~-. 1,040 1,449 960 2,946 2,376 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___.-~--. 7,029 7,450 7,894 15,388 15,946 
WN. Y., Susquehanna & Western___--.-- 497 625 376 2,163 2,037 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__.__._-------. 8,214 8,135 8,294 7,450 7,658 
Pere Maragette__....-- ~~ ++. 5,972 5,843 6,292 7,693 7,805 
Pittsburg & Shawmut __.--_---------- 813 935 736 21 29 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__.____-_-_- 306 351 464 227 283 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia_...--~---- 1,196 1,051 1,064 3,018 2,994 
OC SER RNS > SORE Te Ea 402 377 345 1,290 1,347 
co eee igttat eele? Cpe P =v anny rd bettie taleaoecaewe 7,141 6,397 6,178 12,994 13,646 
Wheeling & Lake SSE RIS SEE ninoonien 5,946 5,877 5,379 4,424 4,411 
Total. _.---- 168,531 166,561 163,673 226,370 231,958 











’ Allegheny District— 























Akron, Canton & Youngstown_..-_--~. 777 733 808 1,320 1,428 
BPaitimore®, Ghio_._- _.---_-. -._---. 47,681 44,694 40,782 29,239 31,373 
Bessemer & Lake Erie________--.----. 5,662 6,127 5,759 1,864 1,965 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley___..._...---- 327 348 307 6 5. 
Cambria & Indiana.._.....-......--.-. 1,634 1,494 1,855 8 
somata R. R. of New Jersey_._....--~-- 6,786 6,274 7,699 18,988 19,710 
Gibmeehn ee et 574 627 706 47 67 
mies ® Pennsylvania_._-...--. 182 166 232 10 12 
Ripetiiar Weley.0 2 5 126 144 134 51 43 
hong island —......-..—.—.+----~.--- 1,289 1,300 1,333 4,196 3,245 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__----_-- 1,802 2,002 1,986 2,573 2,945 
Pennsylvania System___--_...--.----. 88,453 84,941 85,097 67,922 66,547 
Reading Co... -...---~.-—--.-=- 15,623 13,937 14,726 29,203 27,209 
Union (Pittsburgh) _~_-.-..---------.. 19,595 21,154 22,132 5,772 8,000 
Western Maryland___-.._.--L.-----. 3,939 4,017 3,896 13,056 11,403 

PART oe oc ay «. 194,450 187,958 187,452 174,255 173,956 

— 
Pocahontas District— 

Chesapeake & Ohio__- 30,628 27,151 28,545 13,542 14,509 
Norfolk & Western 21,789 20,419 22,458 7,968 6,876 
Virginian__- 4,658 4,359 4,891 2,311 2,647 

* Total_._- 57,075 51,929 55,894 23,821 24,032 








Total Loads 
























































Note—Previous year's figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
a. are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 

y. 








STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining j 

1944—Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
SRO Os ESN Pee a 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
"RR BRIER SPEDE a eerie ae Sore a 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
Big. * SR a RAP ROR ee eae 145,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
BP ante ar eS eae oe 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 u4 
WY Salar Cee g Oca 139,743 157,720 570,626 96 94 
mS rs ee ee 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
TY 5? SS ae ae ae ane 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 
lic entitle ns thin ces isn 136,936 155,516 562,744 95 94 
DA i eo 128,596 156,921 534,174 96 94 
Boomer aot LS 173,065 155,820 549,114 97 94 
Re etre hee RE 131,988 123,758 554,352 80 94 
Septeniber 16. _......___ 129,481 158,178 525,730 97 94 
Mantemiber. Be... 125,258 161,114 486,818 96 94 
Bepecmper SG. 160,952 159,114 482,896 95 94 
TE. te eae 217,096 158,946 541,424 96 94 
eeneee . S82 ea 139,347 154,719 523,875 96 94 
October “34 0 sts mE 133,028 156,269 499,929 94 94 
eT Re EN aie Soames ee 146,003 157,806 486,882 95 94 

Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, F coe orders received, less ction, do 

not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. -Compensation r delinquent 


reports, ordeis made for or filled from steck, and other items made aan adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 








year. In anthracite mining, the 
average hours per week were 
3%% shorter than in August 1943, 
while weekly earnings were 6% 
greater.” 


Lumber Movement-—Week 
Ended October 28, 1944 


According te the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 504 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 7.1% be- 
low. preduction for the week 
ended Oct. 28, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 20% less than production. 
Unfilled order files of the report- 
ing mills amounted to 91% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
lent to 36 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 2.6%; orders 
by 46%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
246% greater; shipments were 
18.3% greater; and orders were 





11.0% preater. 


Railroads Total Revenue Received from Factory Workers Mours 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 And E « ‘ 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_____~. 383 324 350 339 344 arnings n . 
Atl. & W. P.—-W. R. R. of Ala________-. 806 724 756 2,646 3,333 
Atlanta, ce mga am Linas tthe setelibete 908 722 750 1,329 1,305 Th avera work-w } 
Atlantic Coast Line_ Re Se A eM pi 10,720 12,203 11,851 10,524 10,712 a turi ge A _ why 
Central of Georgia____- “ 3,715 3,943 4,190 4,505 4.003 | Manufacturing in August was 40.1, 
Charleston & Western Carolina. 407 393 413 1,753 1,305 | slightly longer than in August of 
Clinchfield____~_.-- Saad tin sah 2225 1,745 1,693 1,880 3,021 2,085 | Ja r bor 
Columbus & Greenville. ___ ee 368 348 526 284 230 mene ee are: hed t . — 
Durham 4 Southern..________ s 159 105 140 636 390 | <SSHCSS SOL AINS PEPOTVeG OM . 
Plorida Mast. Const__.-..._._.__.__._. 979 1,248 966 1,236 1,564; 26: “The work-week in the dur- 
Gainesville Midland___-___ Sebadoh 58 42 43 86 103 | able-good r ; 
oS RS OTE ET Ne eee 1,164 1,130 1,352 2,469 3,382 |), ~ 8 ore a cae ae, 
Georgia & Florida__________________. §22 506 367 649 703; Velow that in Aug. w 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio____._-.__- ei 5,010 4,010 Bae Pas 2 Bp oon that in the non-durable group was 
Illinois Central System ___--_~ --- 231,663 29,516 6 6,126 , abo 1% r.” sh id. 
Louisville & Nashville.______-_ _.- 26,184 20,255 26,169 11,428 12,474 b ut se hour longer,” she said 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___-- ‘ 210 471 an me sh Miss Perkins added: 
Mississippi Central____ ~~~ | 341 267 7 ga 
Nashville, Chattanooga &St.L...._.__ 3,511 3,389 3,782 4,677 4,554 Each of the durable - goods 
Norfolk Southern... 1,059 960 _— oes sate groups reported a longer work- 
Piedmont Northern. __________--___ 444 404 3 , ’ week than in July when the In- 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac______ Le 371 357 409 9,428 10,420 : 
Seaboard Air Line__________________-. 9,444 11,048 10,515 8,599 8,550 dependence Day holiday was ob- 
Southern *System_______-_._.---__--. 25,174 22,297 24,185 25,042 24,439) served. Total manufacturing 
Tennessee Central_______----_-_----- i ty a «4 = hours per week for the durable- 
Winston-Salem Southbound_____--~--. , ~ | goods group as a whole amounted 
Rigi de tea aa SSRs ei io 126,228 116,810 126,544 117,791 119,077|/to 358 million: an increase of 
-_— about 5 million. This occurred 
Northwestern Distriet— in spite of declines of employ- 
Chicago & North Western__.--__----~-. an Se ne —— moe  S = ment totaling 38,000 wage earners 
Chicago Great Western________-___--- 3,08 , ’ , and reflects 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac..____-___- 24,252 21,546 22,175 10,941 10,708 | Me eS ae 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha_-_--. 3,687 4,318 3,707 4,319 4,345 worKk-wee rom i Oo 6. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range._---__- 25,655 28,501 21,448 264 281 “The transportation equipment 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_._.-~-. 690 1,108 1,013 649 587 grou was the oni ‘ of 
Elgin, Joliet & Bastern___--___--__--- 9,332 8,815 9,867 10,239 11,190 up y one the 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______- 356 s om me ome x a ‘ = major durable-goods groups which 
CIOORE TIOTIMOEI 6 et 5 He 22,659 24,134 21,47 »21< | reported fewer manufactur 
Green Bay & Western_____...__.__---- 592 624 539 962 869 syste worked per w th — 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___-____~_~- 1,500 1,283 2,757 77 53 pi eek a n 
Minneapolis & St. Louis_________ _____ 3,809 2.333 a4 aan 2: 2,000 og a The drop in employment of 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.___-____~---. ' 8, , died 35,000 in this roup more than 
Northern Pacific__._.____._______--.. 13,576 14,270 14,129 6.716 5,966 offset the rset sr A th “a 
Spokane International____-__-----.._ 201 114 203 505 517 | ‘ e work- 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___.__..._ 2,768 2,393 2,737 3,366 2,977 peg Pte me to 47.4 hours. 
>. | Total hours in this group which 
902 143,681 133,775 70,983 67,526 |; ‘ per - 
bec = gener 3 Peis os . includes shipbuilding and air- 
craft still represent more than 
Central Western District — one-quarter of the total hours 
me eo) 6 g'agt = 3280 s'708.~=—S a5, | Worked by all the durable-goods 
ae er ra "40. f : ; : industries 
Bingham & Garfield________________. 404 1 408 53 go | in . 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ARS eee 23,981 21,311 22,669 16,249 13,706 “The work-week in the non- 
Chicago & Illinois Midland__.___ ~~~ . 3,070 1,493 2,438 869 846 d bl hol 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____._- 13,545 13,654 12,953 14,172 13,261 | G@urable group as a whole aver- 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois____________ 2,998 2,450 _— 7 oor aged 43.0 in August, the same as 
Colorado & Southern ___..._.___.___-. 1,485 1,384 . ‘ 35%1in July. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 5.210 5.210 5,697 7,347 6,529) alli y ct ae, sto rein 2% 
Denver & Salt Lake-..______________- 746 669 882 22 1g|million greater, however, reflect- 
Fort Worth & Denver cag. Se ee 991 1,401 a a i ing expanding employment. 
ES SR a aL a oe ieee 2,742 2,026 1,925 ; ,218 - 
i... 1.277 1,330 1,281 708 sis} “Average hourly earnings for 
Nevada Northern______________._____ 1,488 2,095 2,150 105 112} all manufacturing averaged $45.85, 
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Onion Pacific System____....-.__-__. 24,098 21,383 oo seg + reported a considerable increase 
_ il OR SEE NIE SRS 280-- 599 612 ‘ , , 
Western Pacific 2,443 2,049 2,284 5,541 4.215|in hourly earnings. The increase 
of 28%, from 78.5 cents to 80.7 
PRIDE ane Ad 151,914 138,932 144,948 116,758  107,591/ cents. is because New York and 
— California apparel firms, which 
Southwestern District— pay - the highest rates reported 
Burlington-Rock Island__.__.-____-- a 753 247 298 645 172, expansions in employment. 
Gull Denest Tinea oo kk 5,986 7,277 5,192 2,288 2,914 “es : 
International-Great Northern____-___. 2.675 2/212 3,537 3.874 4.045 | Average weekly earnings in 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 204 277 385 1,044 1,272 all manufacturing averaged $45.- 
peer sing 4 ve arenen ~--------------- os — rigs Mp 2809 | ot an increase of 40 cents over 
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Litchfield & Madison________--__--__. 332 363 343 1,332 1,386 | July. The earnings in the dur-— 
Wane Waller 868 695 127 602 333° ' able-goods group averaged $51.79 
oon ao eg eam ------------ . po oot . 7 a ps a oe | while earnings in the nondurable- 
ssouri-RKRansas-lexas Ski de SNe RSRE TOE, " ° : je 
Missouri-Pacific.....-....__________ 19176 18652 18678 20896 19,605 800ds group amounted to $37.16. 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ ae 66 116 133 326 255 “The average hours per week 
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St. Louis Southwestern_______________ 3,867 3.338 3,266 6,488 7029 1m bituminous coal mining were 
Texas & New Orleans_______.________. 12,159 14,934 14,058 5,639 5.239 | 44.1 and in anthracite, 408. The 
Seen ey eee. en 6,213 7,098 5,767 7,802 7,218 | work-week in bituminous coal 
Wichita Falls & Southern__._.____.__. 84 93 144 50 70 cond : . 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__--______- 39 19 25 33 42| Mining is about 9% longer than 
-jin August 1943 and weekly earn- 
Total 79,346 77,856 78,274 72,036 70,100} ings are 13% higher than last 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Percy H. Johnston, Chairman of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, announced on Nov. 
2 the election of Saul F. Dribben 
to the Advisory Board of the 
320 Broadway office of the bank. 
Mr. Dribben is President and di- 
vector of the Cone Export & Com- 
mission Co., Vice-President and 
director of Proximity Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., and Revolution 
Cotton Mills, Inc., and a director 
of Appleton Co., Ashville Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Cliffside Mills, Eno 


Cotton Mills, Florence Mills, Min- | 


neola Manufacturing Co. and 


Salisbury Cotton Mills, Inc. 





. Eugene W. Stetson, Chairman 
of the Board of Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, announced on 


Nov. 1 the election of Col. Robert. 


T. Stevens as a director of the 
trust company. Mr. Stevens was 
immediately granted leave of ab- 
sence by the company to continue 
is duties as Deputy Director for 
Purchases in the Office of the 
Quartermaster General at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Stevens resigned as 
President of J. P. Stevens Co., 
fine., and. all other business con- 
nections, when he entered mili- 
tary service in January, 1942, fol- 
lowing completion on the day be- 


~» fore Pearl Harbor of a special 


course at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School in Fort Leaven- 
worth. After serving in the Army 
as a Second Lieutenant of Field 
Artillery in 1918, he was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1921. He then 
became associated with the textile 
firm which had been founded by 
his father, and was elected to its 
Presidency in November, 1929. In 
June, 1940, he was appointed by 
&. R. Stettinius, Jr., as head of the 
Textile Section of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. At 
the time that he entered the Army 
he was a trustee of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the New York Telephone 
Co., General Foods Corp., and a 
number of textile manufacturing 
companies. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York announced, Nov. 2, the ap- 
pointment of the following of- 
ticers: Stanley H. Brown, Assist- 
ant Treasurer; James R. King, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, and Frank L. 
Jones, Assistant Credit Manager. 
Mr. Brown was formerly Assist- 
ant Credit Manager at the Fifth 
Avenue Office. 





George Tompkins Connett, for- 
mer President and trustee of the 
North River Savings Bank of New 
York City, died on Oct. 27 at the 
age of 66 years. Mr. Connett 
started his banking career with 
the Greenwich Savings Bank of 
New York in 1895, and 12 years 
tater joined the North River Sav- 
mgs as Assistant Secretary. In 
1910 he became Secretary and 
‘Treasurer of that bank, later being 
made a trustee; he was elected 
PresicGent in 1933 and continued 
in that position until he retired in 
1940. 





. Andrew S. Roscoe, President of 
the South Brooklyn Savings and 
Lean Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announced on Oct. 25 that the 
directors of the institution have 
appointed Charles J. Francois and 
W. Gordon Dunsmore as Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, 
wespectively:... 


Richard Jarvis Helms,., Vice- 
President of the Oceanside Na- 
tional Bank of Oceanside, L. L., 
died on Oct. 22. Prior,,to joining 
the Oceanside Bank in 1939, Mr. 
elms was Assistant Secretary of 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. in 
Manhattan for 13 years. according 
to advices from Rockville Center 
to the Brooklyn “Daily Eagle.” 





The New York State Banking 
Department announced approval 
on Nov. 3 of an increase in the 


| par value of $50 each, to $500,000, 


consisting of 10,000 shares of the 
|par value of $50 each. 


| 
i 





George C. Lehmann, 
| Vice-President of the 
| 
| Nov. 2; he was 71 years of age. 
|Mr. Lehmann, a former newspa- 
| per man was an executive of the 
|Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
| In 1927 Mr. Lehmann joined the 
Liberty Bank as head of its busi- 
imess service and extension de- 
partment, and in 1932 he was 
elected Assistant Vice-President. 
| While with the Chamber of 
| Commerce, Mr. Lehmann was in- 
strumental in organizing the Buf- 
'falo Business Federation in 1926, 
'and served as its first Secretary. 


Liberty 





Charles Barton Brown, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Connecticut 
Savings Bank of New Haven, 
Conn., died on Nov. 2. Mr. Brown 
was connected with the real estate 
department of the bank. Before 
joining the Connecticut Savings, 
he was associated with the firm 
of Frederick M. Ward Co., real- 
tors. Mr. Brown graduated from 
Yale with a civil engineer’s de- 
gree, and was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 





William Scheerer, former Chair- 
man of the Board of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. of Newark, N. J., 
died-on Oct. 27; he was 89 years 
old. Mr. Scheerer began his 
banking career in 1874 with the 
State Trust Co. of Newark, which 
later became the State Banking 
Co. When the latter merged with 
the Union National Bank of New- 
ark, Mr. Scheerer was Vice-Presi- 
dent, and in 1902 became its Pres- 
ident. 

When, in 1921, the Fidelity 
Trust Co. merged with the Union 
National, Mr. Scheerer declined 
‘he Presidency of the combined 
institution and instead became 
Chairman of the Board of the 





Fidelity Union Trust Co., Mr. 
Scheerer held that position until 
he retired in 1932. 


The First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, . Pai; 
announced on Oct. 31 that Stephen 
E. Sayer has been appointed an 
Assistant Cashier, Mr. Sayer had 
been an executive of the House- 
hold Finance Corp. 


The Wheeling Dollar Savings 
& Trust Co. of Wheeling, W. Va., 
announces the death on Oct. 20 of 
George E. Carenbauer, Vice-Pres- 
ident and Cashier of the institu- 
tion. 


The Cleveland “Plain Dealer” 
on Oct. 31 reports the appointment 











of William H. Waggoner as Presi- 


dent of the Second National Bank 
of Ravenna, Ohio. Mr. Waggoner 
succeeds to the position vacated 
by Albert D. Reese, who had been 
President for seven years.and who 
resigned to accept a post as re- 
negotiator of war contracts for the 
War Department in the Cleveland 
Ordnance District. 

Previous to his new appoint- 
ment Mr. Waggoner was Cashier 
of the bank, a position which has 
been delegated to Paul E: Sander. 


S. J. Poupart Honored 


Sidney J. Poupart, for 61 years 
an active member of the. New 
Orleans Stock Exchange, was 
honored on Oct. 18 with the pres- 
entation of a scroll by the mem- 
bership naming him first honor- 
ary member in the Exchange’s 69 
vear history. The New Orleans 
“Times Picayune” in reporting 
this continued: 

The presentation was made by 
Fred N. Ogden, exchange Presi- 
dent, at a membership meeting 
on Oct. 18. 

Mr: Poupart joined the ex- 











: change in 1883, eight years after 
capital of the Union Trust Co. of | 
Jamestown, N. Y., from $400,000, had been an employee of an ex- 
consisting of 8,000 shares of the) 


its establishment. Before that he 


change member since 1876. 


} 


_. Louisville Banks Form Gredit Group 





Organization of a $21,900,000 credit pool in Louisville, Ky., to 
finance small and medium-sized business in the Louisville area dur- 


ing the post-war period was announced on Oct. 25 by Earl R. Muir, 
| President of the Louisville Trust Co. and member of an American 


Assistant | Bankers Association commission promoting the movement. 


As has been made known in these columns, the American Bankers 


,;ago a Post-War Small Business | 
| Credit Commission, and these | 
credit groups are being organized 
'througnout the United States to 
meet the credit demands of the 
post-war era. Mr. Muir, a mem- 
ber of the ABA Post-War Small | 
Business Credit Commission, is 
giving freely of his time and 
efforts toward furthering this or- 
ganization, not only in Louisville, 
but elsewhere, in order that the 
banks will be in position to render 
the best possible service in the 
post-war era. 

Donald McWain, Financial Edi- 
tor of “The Courier-Journal,’ of 
Louisville, reporting on Oct. 23 
the action taken in that city, said: 

“All members of the Louisville 
Clearing House are participating 
in the pool, which will be known 
as the Louisville Bank Credit 
Group. The Group is set up for a 
five-year period, but it can be 
ended any time by a vote of six of 
its members. Any premature 
termination of the Group ‘shall 
not affect any loans or commit- 
ments theretofore made,’ the con- 
stitution says. 

“The first meeting of the credit 
committee of the Group is set for 
Wednesday, Nov. 1. This early 
action makes the Louisville or- 
ganization the second Group of its 








kind to become operative, the first 
having been a $100,000,000 credit | 
pool formed by the banks of New 
York City. On the credit com- | 
mittee is one member from each | 
of these banks: Citizens Fidelity | 
Bank & Trust Co., First National | 
Bank, Liberty National Bank & | 
Trust Co., Louisville Trust Co., | 
and Lincoln Bank & Trust Co. 

“The limit line of credit will be | 
$2,190,000. The proportion of the | 
total that can be assumed by each 
bank under the agreement is as 
follows: 

“Citizens Fidelity, 80/219ths; 
First National, 45/219ths; Liberty 
National, 25/219ths; Louisville 
Trust, 25/219ths; Kentucky Trust, 





20/219ths; Lincoln, Bank, 
15/219ths; Security Bank, 
4/219ths; Stock Yards Bank, 
3/219ths, and U. S. _ Trust, 
2/219ths. 


“Any bank located in the Louis- 
ville trade area may become an 
associate member of the Group, 
but such associate membership 
shall be applicable only to such 
loan or loans originated by any 
such bank and shall not entitle 
any such associate member to 
participation generally in the 
loans made by the Group, the 
constitution says.” 

The Clearing House Association 
statement said: 


“Many of these Groups are 
in formation throughout 
the country, and are a part of the 
program of the Postwar Small 
Business Credit Commission of the 
ABA to develop facilities for sup- 
plying adequate credit for every 
legitimate use., It is not proposed 
that these credit groups make bad 
or reckless loans, because such 
loans are of no benefit to the bor- 
rower, the bank or the com- 
munity, but it is proposed that 
every competent man, firm and 
corporation needing bank credit 
for a constructive purpose will 
get it. 

“Bankers believe that 
the credit resources of the banks 
are sufficient to meet the credit 
needs of business, and _ that 
through bank credit groups. such 
as the Louisville ._Bank Credit 
Group, the extension of such 
credit.. when needed, will. be 
facilitated. ... 

“If the. banks within the Louis- 
ville trade area are not in po- 





sition”’to meet the full credit 
requirements of their communi- 





ties, they may apply to the Louis- 


SER es iy te a MF NS 


Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., died on | Association organized some time®— 


ville Bank Credit Group for the 
needed credit.” 

A $100,000,v00 bank credit group 
was organized in New York on 
Sept. 25, and reference thereto 
appeared in our Sept. 28 issue, 
page 1380; a further item in the 


|matter was given in our Oct. 19 


issue, page 1700. 


ABA Committee to Plan 
War Veteran Service 


That the. banks.of the nation 
may be enabled to do all they can 
to help returning war vetera.s to 
resume their places satisfactorily 
in thé life of their communities, 
the new American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Committee on Service for 
War Veterans, at its first meet- 
ing which closed at Chicago on 
Oct. 28, discussed plans to aid 
banks in performing this latest 
war service. The meeting was 
keynoted by W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, President of the Association, 
who said: “These boys coming 
back will come to our communi- 
ties and to our banks. The job 
we are facing is how to assimilate 
them into our civilian life with 
the greatest happiness to them 
and success to our social institu- 
tions.” 

The committee undertook an 
exploration of veteran problems, 
and in this it had the assistance 
of representatives of veterans’ 
organizations, representatives of 
the U. S. Army, the Selective 
Service, the U. S. Manpower 
Commission and the VU. S. Vet- 
erans Administration who at- 
tended its sessions, outlined the 
problems of discharged veterans. 
and the plans being made to meet 
them. The ABA announcement 
further says: 

“It was the consensus of the 
committee that loan provisions of 
the GI Bill of Rights law repre- 
sent only one phase of the service 
which banks may perform for 
veterans. It was the opinion of 
the committee that the responsi- 
bilities of the banks fall into 
three categories, one having to do 
with the reemployment by banks 
of their own people returning 
from the war and employment of 
other veterans, another phase 
having to do with the services 
banks can render to all veterans, 
including loans, business counsel, 
trust and guardianship service, 
etc., and a third, the approach to 
general community veteran serv- 
ice through cooperation with 
agencies and organizations set up 
for that purpose. 

“The committee recognized that 
the service which banks can ren- 
der to veterans goes beyond the 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights 
law and offers another oppor- 
tunity to banks to render a war 
service which would redound to 
their credit. It felt that bankers 
can be of assistance to veterans, 
particularly in the realm of busi- 





ness and’ financial counsel and 


guidance. The committee recom- 
mended that bankers’ committees 
for service to war veterans be 
organized in the various States 
and also where deemed “ecessary 
in the local communities. Its 
program envisions bankers’ co- 
operation with government agen- 
cies and veterans’ organizations 
serving the needs of veterans, 
both at the State and community 
levels, and that where local grouvs 
for the aid of veterans are lack- 
ing, the bankers organize neces- 
sarv committees. 

“The program of the committee 
as it is worked out will be com- 
municated to the banks in the 
form of bulletins and manuals 
which will interpret the laws and 
regulations, acauaint banks with 
procedures being emovloyed in 
various sections of the country 





Checking Accounts 
Manual for Banks 


Responding to the need of 
banks for information on the op- 
eration of “special” or “no mini- 
mum balance” checking accounts, 
and to answer the increasing 
number of inquiries being re- 
ceived on that subject, the Bank 
Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association has 
prepared and is making available 
to Association members a manual 
of operating procedure for han- 
dling such accounts. 


In introducing the manual, 
W. A. McDonnell, Chairman of 
the Commission, who is Vice- 


President of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., said: 

“This booklet deals with the 
subject of special checking ac- 
counts in a manner which we 
hope will be of service to those 
institutions contemplating the in-’ 
stallation of such a banking 
service.” 

The manual of operating pro- 
cedure is devoted entirely to a 
discussion of the “sell a check- 
book plan” of special checking ac- 
counts in which the bank sells a 
checkbook containing 10, 15 or 20 
checks -to the customer. It dis- 
cusses rules, regulations and re- 
strictions which should govern 
such accounts and differences be- 
tween special and regular ac- 
counts, as well as methods for de- 
termining fees and charges ihat 
should be made for the checks by 
each individual bank. The man- 
ual includes complete directions 
for the setting up of the special 
checking account plan in the 
bank, including. reproduction of 
the forms to be used, as well as 
bookkeeping and bank procedure 
necessary to its successful opera- 
tion, including paying and receiv- 
ing department instructions. 

Copies of the manual, “Special 
Checking Accounts — Operating 
Procedure,” may be obtained from 
the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association at 22 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


FDR in Armistice Day 
Proclamation 


In his proclamation issued Oct. 
27 President Roosevelt called 
upon the people of the nation to 
observe Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 
“by -rededicating themselves to 
the tasks of waging this second 
World War to a victorious conclu- 
sion and establishing an enduring 
peace.” In his proclamation, the 
President said: 

Whereas the peace has again 
been broken, and we and our Al- 
lies, uniting to reestablish peace 
under liberty, have deployed our 
forces by land, sea and air, and 
are confident of victory; and 

Whereas under God we are re- 
solved that the victories of this 
second World War shall produce 
not merely an armistice but also 
institutions capable of establish- 
ing a peace which shall endure; 
and 

Whereas Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18 of the 69th Congress, 
passed June 4, 1926 (44 Stat., 
1932), requests the President : 
the United States to issue a 





lamation calling for the observ~.. 


ance of Nov. 11 as Armistice Day; 
Now, therefore, I, Franklin. 
Roosevelt, President of the Uni 
States of America, do hereb 
upon the people of the United 
States to observe Nov. 11, 1944, 
as Armistice Day by rededicating 
themselves to the tasks of waging 
this second World War to a vic- 
torious conclusion and establish- 
ing an enduring peace; and I di- 
rect that the flag of the United 
States be displayed on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on that day. 








and keep them generally up to | 


date with information on this sub- 
ject.” 











